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AND SINGING-CLASS CIRCULAR. 


FOUNDED 


PUBLISHED ON THE 


FIRST 


IN 1844. 


OF EVERY MONTH. 








OCTOBER 1, 


Price 4d.; Postage 2d. 


I9T9 
Annual Subscription, Post-free, 55. 














ROY. “AL CHOR. AL SOCIETY. | 


ROVAL ALBERT HALL. 
Patron: Hts Majesty Tue Kine. 
Cc Sir FREDERICK BRIDGE, C.V.O., M.A., Mus. D. 
FortTyY-NINTH SEASON, 1919-1920. 
SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 1f, I9I9, AT 2.30 P.M. 


ELIJAH - - - - + - MENDELSSOHN 


MISS AGNES NICHOLLS. MADAME KIRKBY LUNN. 
MR. BEN DAVIES. MR. HERBERT BROWN. 
SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 1919, AT 2.30 P.M. 
A TALE OF OLD JAPAN - CoLeripGe-TayLor 
THE PIED PIPER OF HAMELIN - Parry 
NEWS FROM WHYDAH 
H. BaLrour GARDINER 
THE SPIRIT OF PAGEANTRY (Orcuesrra onty) 
Percy E. FLETCHER 
MISS DILYS JONE 
MR. FREDERICK RANALOW 


20, 


MISS FLORA WOODMAN. 
MR. WALTER HYDE. 


SATURDAY, DECEMBER 20, 1919, AT 


CAROLS 


MISS RUTH VINCENT. | MISS DORIS VANE. 
MR. JOHN COATES. MR. GEORGE BAKER. 


2.30 P.M. 


SATURDAY, JANUARY 3, 1920, 30 P.M. 


MESSIAH _-_ + + = + HANDEL 


MISS CARRIE TUBB. MISS PHYLLIS LETT 
MR. GERVASE ELWES. MR. ROBERT RADFORD. 


SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 1920, 
HIAWATHA .- - 


COLERIDGE- 
MISS AGNES NICHOLLS. 
DAVIES. 


AT 2 30 P.M. 
TAYLOR 


14, 


MR. HERBERT BROWN. 


SATURDAY, MARCH 13, 1920, AT 2.30 P.M. 
THE DREAM OF GERONTIUS -_— ELGaR 
MADAME KIRKBY LUNN. 
GERVASE ELWES. CAPTAIN HERBERT HEYNER. 


MR. BEN 





MR. 





GOOD FRIDAY, APRIL 2, 1920, AT 2.30 P.M. 


MESSIAH ------- Hanpei. | 


MISS RUTH VINCENT. MISS ASTRA DESMOND. 
MR. JOHN COATES. MR. NORMAN ALLIN. 
I'uis 1s NOT A SUBSCRIPTION » Concunr. 

APRIL ; 24, 1920, AT 2.30 P.M. 
THE VOYAGE OF MAELDUNE - Stanrorp 
SONGS OF THE FLEET- - - - Sranrorp 

THE MYSTIC TRUMPETER 

HAMILTON Harty 
HANNELE (ORCHESTRA ONLY) | 
HUBERT 


SATURDAY, 


THE VISIONS OF 
BaTH | 
MISS PHYLLIS LETT. 


MISS CARRIE TUBB. 
MR. HERBERT BROWN. 


MR. FRANK MULLINGS. 


iven, Seven, including the Carol 
Concert on December 20, will be ympri ised in the Sub scription Series. 
Pr ices of Subscript m for these Seven Con Stalls, £1 
Arena, £1 «1s. 6d. ; Balcony (Reserv. d), £i 4s. 

Prices of Tickets for e: ach Concert: Stalls, 8s. 6d. ; Arena, 7s. ; Balcony 
(Reserved), 4s. gd. ; Unreserved, 3s. ; Gallery (Promenade), 1s. 3d. 

Subscribers’ names will | « received and tickets issued at the Booking 
Office, Royal Albert Hall, and the usual Agents. 


Of the Eicur Concerts to be 


certs : 195. } 





ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 
ROAD, LONDON, N.W.1. 


ROYAL 
YORK GATE, MARYLEBONE 


Instituted 1822. Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1830. 


Patron: HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 
President : H.R.H. THe Duke or ConnauGurt, K.G. 
Principal: Sir A. C. MacKenzie, LL.D., F.R.A.M. 


Mus. Doc., 


FORTNIGHTLY CONCERTS, Saturdays, October 11 and 25, at 3. 


LECTURES on “Tue History or Mus aC” will be given by the 
Principal, on Wednesdays, October 22 and 29, 
MIC HAKLMAS HALF-TERM begins Monda ay, November 


Entrance Examination, October 29, at 3. 
A SPECIAL TEACHERS’ TRAINING COURSE, 
r- quirements of the Teachers’ Registration Council, has been 
Prospectus can be had on application. 
A JUNIOR DEPARTMENT is now open. 
A. CREIGHTON, Secretary. 


THE ROYAL COLLEGE OF MUSIC. 
PRINCE CONSORT ROAD, SOUTH KENSINGTON, S.W. 7. 
(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 13883.) 


to meet the 
instituted, 





** Initiative, ne iS, Telephone 60, Western.” 


sondo 
Patron: HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 
H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, K.G. 
Prorgessor HuGu P. Avvien, M.A., Mus. Doc. 
A. Macmitian, Esq., D. Litt. 


Telegrams- 


President : 
Director : 
Honorary Secretary : GEORGE 
The CHRISTMAS TERM commenced on Monday, September 22nd, 

A Junior Department is established for Pupils under 16 years of age, 

Syllabus and Official Entry Forms may be obtained from The 
Registrar. 

THE ROYAL COLLEGE OF MUSIC PATRON'S FUND 
(Founded by Sir Ernest Palmer, Bart.). For the encouragement of 
British Composers and Executive Artists. 

Particulars may be obtained from the Registrar of the College. 


CLAUDE AVELING, 


GUILDHALL SCHOOL OF MUS 
VICTORIA EMBANKMENT, E.C. 4. 

PRINCIPAL “ se LANDON RONALD. 

AUTUMN TERM COMMENCED MONDAY, 

DRAMATIC STUDENTS’ PERFORMANCE of “* 

iT,” in the Autumn Term. Production under the 

Mr. [An Forpgs-RoOBERTSON. 

PRIVATE LESSONS in all musical subjects) STAGE TRAINING 
in Elocution, Gesture, Stage Dancing, Fencing. 

Complete Musical Education at inclusive fees, £7 175. 6d. and 
| £10 10s. per term, comprising principal and secondary Subjects, 
Harmony, >ight-Singing, and / or Orchestra. 

Weekly Orchestral Practices. 

Prospectus and Syllabus of Local Centres and Local Schools 
Examinations (open to general public), free on application. 

Tel. : 


Registrar. 


IC, 





SEPTEMBER 22ND 
As you Like 
direction of 


Cent. 4459- 


H. SAXE WYNDHAM, 
COLLEGE OF ORGANISTS 


culations, List of ¢ ms, Lectures, &c., 
ition. 


Secretary. 





THE ROY. AL 


Fxamination Re 


may be had on applic: 





ollege Publicati 


H. A. HARDING, Hon. Sec. 


Kensington Gore, S.W. 


ADVANCE IN PRICES, 





The prices of certain of the Novello publications 
were again advanced on April 1, but the charges 


are still unaltered in the advertisement columns. 
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ROYAL 
MANCHLSTER COLLEGE OF MUSIC. 


Patroness: Her Majesty Queen ALEXANDRA, 
President: Sir Tuomas Begscuam, Bart. 
Principal: Dr. Avotrpx Bropsky. 


Special Houses of Residence recommended for Students. 

Students are required to enter upon a complete course of Musical 
instruction, and are not admitted for a shorter period than one year. 

Fee for the year, £36. Special fee for Organ Course, £20, and for 
Wind Instrument Course, £15. 

Systematic Course for the Training of Teachers included in the 
curriculum. 

The Prospectus, with Scholarship information, Diploma Regulations, 
and Entry — on application. 

Opera Class—Miss Marig Brema. 

STANLEY WITHERS, Registrar. 


BIRMINGHAM & MIDLAND INSTITUTE. 
SCHOOL OF MUSIC. 








Visitor... ee +» Sir Epwarp Excar, O.M., Mus. Doc., LL.D. 
Director Granvitte Bantock, M.A, 
SESSION 1918-1919. 
The Session consists of AUTUMN TERM (September 23 tc 
Decem! WINTER TERM (January 20 to April 5) 


er 21); 
SUMMER TERM (April 7 to June 28). 
Instruction in all branches of Music, Students’ Choir and Orchestra, 
Chamber Music, Students’ Rehearsals, and Concerts. 
Prospectus and further information may be obtained from— 
H. M. FRANCIS, Secretary, 


ham. 


Paradise Street, Birming 


— | 

MANCHESTER SCHOOL OF MUSIC. | 

FounDED 1892. 

Principal : Atsert J. Cross, A.R.A.M. 
['wenty-eighth Year opens on Monday, October 6. 

All Branches of Music taught. 

Full Orchestra! Class, Intermediate and Elementary String Orches 








Opera, Ensemble, Elocution, Choral, and Harmony, &c., la e 
Lecture-Less ** Fingering : its Principles and Application,” wi 
g Mr. T. B. K F.R.A.M., on November di 
A >six-Mont ( se i ‘The Art of Teaching mmences on 
October 7, by Mr. H. L. Ri Mus. I 


ects taught. Prospectus from 16, Albert Square. 
UNIVERSITY OF DURHAM. 


tions for degrees in Music are held as follows : Matriculation, 
nuary, July, and October ; First Mus. B., March and September ; 

Mus. B. and Mus. D., September only. 

For particulars, apply Secretary of Examinations, University Offices, 

urham. Copies of former Examination Papers, 1s. 64. per set. 


VICTORIA COLLEGE OF MUSIC. 
LONDON, 
(Under the direction of the Victoria College Corporation, Ltd.), 
INCORPORATED 1891. 

38, Hottanp Park Avenvug, Kensincton, W.-11. 
President: THe Most Hon. THe Marguis oF ANGLESByY. 
Board of Examination: 

Principal: J. H. Lewis, D.C.L., F.E.1.S., Mus. Doc. 
Chairman: J. M. Bent rev, Mus. Doc., Cantab., Hon. F.R.A.M. 
Hon. Director of Studies: Cuurcuitt Sistev, Mus. Doc., F.1.G.C.M. 
Registrar: J. G. Cooper, Mus. Doc. Dunelm., F.R.C.O. 
Rosert Fox Frew, Mus. Doc. Dunelm. 

Rev. Nog. Bonavia-Hunt, M.A. Oxon. 

Secretary: H. Portman Lewis. 








Metropolitan and Provincial Examinations in all subjects, including 
the Diplomas of A.V.C.M., L.V.C.M. F.V.C.M., also for the Teachers’ 
Professional Diploma in the Art of Teaching, April, July, and December. 


Gold, Silver, and Bronze Medals are offered for Competition. 


Local Secretaries required for towns not represented. 





Lessons given in Pianoforte, Singing, Elocution, Harmony, Counter- 
point ; and all other Subjects connected with the culture of Music. 

SPECIAL CINEMA COURSES in Orchestral, Piano, and Organ- 

laying 

All communicati to be addressed to The Secretary, Kegistered 
Office, 11, Burleigh Street, Strand, W.C. 2. 





OO SINGING; £50 Piano Scholarships, 
~) Souvenir Cup, Cash Prizes. and Medals. Mr. 
Clift ( ke OPEN COMPETITION, November : an 3. 
Prospect Secretary mu, Guilford Street, W.C. 1. 





spectu 


THE INCORPORATED 


LONDON ACADEMY OF MUSIC, 


22, Princes St., Cavendish Square, W. 1. 
Branches ; Hampstead Conservatoire, N.W. 3, and 
117, Seven Sisters Road, N. 7. 

Principal: T. H. YORK-TROTTER, M.A., Mus. Doc. (Oxon.) 
Rhythmic Method of Music Teaching. Special Classes for Teachers, 


Special Training in Music and Elocution. Private and Class Lessons 
in every subject by the best Teachers. 


ORCHESTRAL AND CHAMBER MUSIC CLASSES WEEKLY. 


Frequent Students’ Concerts. Examinations in Music and Elocution, 
July and December. Spong Rhythmic Dancing. For Prospectus and 
Examination Syllabus apply to the CENTRAL ACADEMY, 22, PRiNcEs 
Srreet, Cavenpisuw Souarsg, W. 1. 

| THE LONDON COLLEGE FOR CHORISTERS. 

6 and 7, BLomrigip Crescent, PappincTon, W. 2. 
Founder : Mr. James Bares. 
Solo Boys and Chorus Boys supplied at short notice for Church 


| Services, &c. Telephone Paddington, 5990. Sec., ARTHUR G. Bares. 





INCORPORATED GUILD OF CHURCH 
MUSICIANS. 
Founded 1888. 


und XXXI 





Incorporated pursuant to Act of Parliament XXX. 
Victoria, Cap. cxxxi, $ 23 


tent: Tue Rr. Rev. Bishor J. E. C. WELLDON, D.D., 
Dean or Durnam. 

\SSOCIATE SENTIATE (L. 

FELLOWSHIP (F.1.G.C.M.) EXAMtNATIONS in L 

at approved Provincial Centres in April, July, and December. 


1.G.C.M.), 





1 and 





COMPETITIONS, 1919. 
SILVER MEDALS are awarded for the best ANDANT: 
OrGan, and a SHorRT ANTHEM with Treble Solo. 
BRONZE MEDALS for the best Hymn-Tune, Dovunie CHant 
and KyRig. 


- 

Organist (Members) have the Frees use of the Register of Vacant 
Appointments. he 

Calendar (yvatis) and further information of Dr. LEWIS, Warden. 


<8, Holland Park Avenue, Kensington, W. 11. 


TT -~ ~ 
MR. W. H. BREARE 
VOCAL ADVISER anp TEACHER OF SINGING 
TO STUDENTS AND THE PROFESSION. 

Author of ‘‘ Vocalism,” ‘‘ Elocution: Its First Principles,” ‘ Vocal 
faults and their Remedies.” Now Published: “‘ Vocal Technique: 
How it feels to Sing.” 3s. 6d. each, post 3s. rod. 

“The most complete guide to singing in English.”—‘ Lancelot,” in 
the Referee. : 

“One of the sanest of sane expositions." —Musical Courier, N.Y. 

“Is a reliable expert in all branches."—Gentlewoman. _ : 

‘*A magnificent guide to both teachers and students.”—Zastern 
Morning News. 

** Do not hesitate to commend."—Glasgow Herald. 

" His technical knowledge is minute, wide and accurate : what he has 
to say is well worthy of consideration by public singers and music 
teachers."—Aderdeen Free Press. 

“* Common-sense in all he utters."—Leeds Mercury. ’ 

“Is an acknowledged authority. ."—Western Morning News. 

T have not the slightest fear of contradiction when I say that no one 
knows more about the voice and vocal production than Mr. W. H. 
Breare."—*“ Counterpoint,” in the Newcastle Journal, 

Address: ‘‘Heratp” Bur_pinGs, HARROGATE. 


rHE TECHNIQUER 


For all Instrumentalists. Patented in Great Britain and U.S.A. 
Invented by Mr. R. J. Prrcuer, Mus. Bac. 


Cory of Testimontat from HARVEY GRACE, Ese., F.R.C.O., 
Editor of 7he /usical Times. 
* February, 1919. 
«The value of ‘ The Techniquer’ was first brought home to me fully 
during a long period when war work made my visits to the keyboard 
very infrequent I am convinced that, whether used in addition & 
regular technical work, or as a substitute when practice is unobtainable, 
‘The Techniquer’ is a real boon, and I strongly advise my brother 
organists to give it a trial: they will be, as I am, delighted. 
* Harvey Grace 





Send for particulars and testimonials. |“ Hand Development, 7d. 


The Secretary, 33, Orchard Street, W. 1. 








CA 


ed 














D.D 


[ING 


* Vocal 
nique: 





Works—Hanley, Staffs, 
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~ BRITISH MUSIC SOCIETY. 
(NATIONAL AND INTERNATIONAL) 


Orrices: 19, Berners Street, Lonpon, W. t. 
For the Fostering and Encouragement of British 
Music at Home and Abroad. 


Patron: THE RT. HON. A. J. BALFOUR. 
President: THE LORD HOWARD DE WALDEN. 
Hon. Secretaries for Foreign Correspondence : 
MR. E. J. DENT. MR. FRANCIS TOYE. 
Director: DR. A. EAGLEFIELD HULL. 


CAN YOU HELP 
By ARRANGING Home Music Circies ?—By Concerts oR 
Lecrures ?—By Ostaintnc New Members ?—By HELPING 
Founp A Brancu 1x your Town or District ?—By 
AssisTING AT Centres (Lonpon, MANCHESTER, BIRMINGHAM, 


LiverrooLt, GLAsGow, ETC.) wiTH Liprarigs & CATALOGUES 


A. EAGLEFIELD HULL, Acting-S: 
STEINWAY HALL 
LoweER SEYMOUR STREET, W. 


(Mr. ERNEST A. FLAMBE 
Vocal Recital, Tuesday, October 14, at 8, 


ASSISTED BY 
Miss ELSIE CHANTLER, Miss MURIEL P. BARNARD, 
AND Master STANLEY FLOOD. 
Accompanists : 7 
Miss Manet Manper, Mr Srerxen Lumspen. 
Organ: Mr. F. Hunerr Bevron, 


retary, 19, BERNERS St., W. 1. 





Piano: 


Tickets, Reserved, 7s. and 4s. 3d. ; Unreserved, 2s. 3d. (including 
Tax), may be obtained from ‘‘ Studio,” 317, Regent Street, W. 1. 


ASHBURTON HALL, 28, RED LION SQUARE, W.C. 
COURSE OF TEN LECTURES 
On “THE STORY OF BRITISH MUSIC,’ 
By PERCY A. SCHOLES, Mus. Bac. 
On THURSDAY EVENINGS, at 7.30, commencing on October 16. 


Course Tickets (7s. 6d.) and Short Syllabus from F. TALLANT, 
28, Red Lion Square, W.C, 1. 


THE NEXT 
Midland Competition Festival 
WILL BE HELD IN 


BIRMINGHAM, May 8-15, 1920. 


SYLLABUS NOW READY, 
Post-free One Shilling, 


Hon. Secretaries, Queen's College, 


From 3irmingham. 


Royal National Eisteddfod of Wales, 
BARRY, Avucusr 2-7, 


COMPETITIONS FOR CHOIRS, BANDS, SOLOISTS, Erc. 





1920. 


List of Subjects, 11d. (post-free), from Music Secretary, 
Mr. W. M. Wiriiams, 9, Old Village Road, Barry. 


D. ARTHEN EVANS, General Secretary. 


PIANO PEDALS, with Octave Coupler 
This wonderful invention supersedes all Piano Pedals, and is a 
Master Patent. 





* Orrisdale,” 418, Chorley Old Road, Bolton, 
Dear Sirs,—I have opened many organs by various builders, but I 
wish to say this: That I have never played on a finer Pedal Board than 
the one which you make. 


ARTHUR E. JONES, F.R.C.O., L.T.C.L. 
Terms: Cash, or instalments of 20s. per month, 


Ws ite for Lists, Prices, and Clients’ Opinions, and References to 


THE MALKIN PATENT PEDAL CO., Lrp., 


CAPTAIN 
(CHARLES KNOWLES 


For Ballad Concerts. 


(CHARLES KNOWLES 


For Orchestral Concerts. 
(CHARLES KNOWLES 
For Choral Concerts. 
Address usual Agents, or 
IBBS & TILLETT, 19, HANOVER SeuaARE, W. 1. 


Permanent Address : 


Goff’s Oak, Cheshunt, Herts 


MR. CHARLES TREE 
Will Sing ‘‘ ELIJAH,” London, Wakefield, Luton, &c., &c. 
“MEPHISTO” in Berlioz’s ** Faust,” Halifax and Leicester 
ORCHESTRAL & BALLAD CONCERTS with leading Societies. 
Will give his RECITAL-LE: TURE on “Tue Art or Ease tn 
SINGING,” and its resultant Lonc Lire or THE Voice, throughout the 
country du: ing the coming season. 





Mr. Tree gives a limited number of Singing Lessons, dealing princi- 
pally with that vital point—placement of voice—showing the de/inite 
means to obtain that forward position which is so essential. 

Concerts, Lectures, &c. King's Read, Chelsea, S. W. 3. 


Up 


without keyboard practising. 


Address, 29, 


Piano Prayinc Kept 


Not the least of the many benefits which the use of 
my System confers upon pianists is that of being able 
to keep “in practice” without keyboard practising. 


Even when circumstances make keyboard work 
impossible for several months, definite progress is 
often made in touch, increased powers of execution, 
and in general command over the keyboard. 


This is one of the many reasons why pianists of all 
grades of proficiency should take my Postal Course. 


Sir Frederick Bridge, C.V.O., has strongly recom- 
mended my System, the advantages of which, he 
stated, he could cordially endorse from his own 
personal experience. More than 10,000 successful 
students add their testimony. 


“Erom Brain to Keyboard 


Macdonald Smith’s System 

of Pianoforte Playing. 
My illustrated book, ‘‘ Light on Pianoforte Playing,” 
will be gladly sent to any pianist. It fully explains the 
principles and advantages of the methods used in the System. 
When applying, please state whether comparative beginner, 
average or advanced pianist. The book will be sent free of 
charge, and post free. 


’° 


M. MACDONALD SMITH, 19, BLooMsBuRY SQUARE, 
LONDON, W.C.1. 
Just Pusuisnep. 
PIANO SCORE OF THE BALLET: 
THE GOOD-HUMOURED LADIES 
Music by DOMENICO SCARLATTI. 


Arranged by Vincenzo Tommasini. Cover Design by A. P. ALLINSON. 


10s. (No Discounr). 


Prict 





NEWCASTLE-UNDER-LYME, 





J. & W. CHESTER, 11, Great Marcnoror: 


nH St., Lonpon, W.: 
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PROFESSIONAL NOTICES. 


Miss EVETTS, A.R.C.M. (SOPRANO). 











‘ bauads, Recent Successes. 
Be Croft Road, Oxford. 
Mr. DONALD REID (ALTO). 
St. Paul's Carhe ) Special Services, Oratorio, Organ Recitals, &c. 
Also free for S y Evening engagements. 64, Burlington Avenue, 
Kew Ga s.W r St. P. s Cathedral, E.C. 4. 


N (TENOR). 

( erts, Ax 

\ e- Producti ar ing 
] size } acd, N.W 6. 


IVOR WARRE 


Sis 


Mr. JOSEPH GILBERT (BarRITONE),. 
Oratorio, Concerts, Re 
Addre Compt Road, K 


Mr. CHARLES THORNTON BASS-BARITONE. 
Concerts, Oratorios, Receptions, &c. 
t write, Rook's Nest, Whytecliffe Rd., 
Mr. ERNEST A. FLAMBE (Bass). 
io, Concerts, Receptions, &c. For vacant dates, 
i 67, Ashbourne Avenue, Mitcham, Surrey. 
REGINALD GOSS-CUSTARD, 
r Organ Recitz 
Muswel 


epti 
t 


s, &e. 
Rise, N.W. to. 








Orator address 





I als. 
Methuer 1 Hill, N.1 


Park 


MR. SAMUEL MASTERS 
(TENOR) 
Address—164, Bank Buildings, Ewell Road, Surbiton. 


Purley, Surrey. 


F.R.C.O., 





MR. 


Of the I und Pri 


JAMES COLEMAN 
THE EMINENT ORATORIO BASS. 
{ vir Royal National 


Prov ial Concerts 


Eiste S 
BRAHMSs'S REW 
Ss AL ( IME A 


GOLDEN LEGEND” (Sullivan). —Mr. James Coleman used his 








ACIS AND GALATFA Mr. J.C an ga e Polyphemus 
rs © z es tt r y Laxpress. 
THE MESSIAH Wrexham Parish Church ‘Mr. James 
ema . z the parts assigned to } ly 
2 : 7” 
‘THE ME-SIAH "(Pt H Liverp “* The audience 
f Mr es ( iramatic and masterly 
rHE DREAM OF GERONTIUS Of the Pri e 
e : , M Cole , the 
a 4 st x t - ag e 
e z Acony the ES 
2 
Ell {r ( ude use of his resonant 
apie t f the philosophic 
ear x we ; 7 
LLANI DN¢ 4 LION (¢ NCERTS M ee 
aR $ Lia 1 1 must I ) 
“ esa E 4 t en to 





MR. AMBROSE COVIELLO 
Associate : rofessor of the Royal Academy of Music, is now 
n g times for Private Tuition i ianoforte 











p Postar ¢ 
R ! 4 F.R.C.O. ¢ 
b M Mus. D. € 
! Know Course 
yw . 
. A g2, I b Recland, Bristol 
MUS. BAC. DEGREE. 
; tM I 
4 f I M Da 
ES/ f A f/ T ATTEMPT. 
7 LI M D I 
‘ I 





| 


Musicat Reviser To Messrs. Novetco ror Tuirty-Four Years 


— ~y la 
COMPOSERS’ MSS. 
REVISED AND PREPARED FOR PRINTING, 

H. ELLIOT BUTTON, “ Harewood,” Ardwick Road, N.W. 2, 
«*s The late Sir Husert Parry kindly permitted his name to ap 
along with those of the following composers to whom reference is kindly 
permitted :—Sir Freperick Brivcs, C.V.C.; Sir Epwaxp Excar 
O.M.; Prof. H. Wa.rorp Daviss, Mus. Doc. : 


l R. ALLISON instructed by Post Candidates 
who OBTAINED DEGREES OF MUS.D. and MUS.8, 
at Oxford, Cambridge, Dublin, London, and Durham Universities, 
Diplomas cf F.L.C.M., L.Mus.L.C.M., A.R.C.M., F.R.C.O. (1916), 
and L.R.A.M. Gold Medals, Silver Medals, Scholarships, Prizes, 
“Honours,” and Pass Certificates (of the College of Music) to the 
oumber of eight Aundred and eighty. Dr. Allison is willing to teach 
those who neither require nor desire to pass examinations, armony, 
Counterpoint, Orchestration, and Analysis of Composition by Post, 
to correspondents anywhere. _ Personal instruction in Theory, Singing, 
Organ, and Piano. 24, Park Range, Victoria Park, Manchester. 


EVISION OF MUSICAL COMPOSITIONS, 


Dr. Horton Allison, 24, Park Range, Victoria Park, Manchester, 


G PECIAL CORRESPONDENCE COURSES :— 
(x.) L.R.A.M. Paper Work. 
(2.) A.R.C.M. Paper Work. 
(3.) Interesting Courses of Study in Rudiments, 
Harmony, Form, &c. 
A.M. Exams. 1910-19 136 Correspondence Pupils successful, 
-C.M. Exams. 1914-19 -. 33 - oe - 


Mr. E. H. BIBBY, Mus. Bac., L.R.A.M., A.R.C.M., 
c/o Forsytx Bros., Deansgate, Manchester, 


R. CROSSLEY.—SINGING, PIANO, COM. 

POSITION. Special coach for Degrees, &c. Lessons at 
Forsyth Bros., Deansgate, Manchester; also by Correspondence, 
Terms, &c. Radcliffe, Manchester. 


RTHUR ELLARSHAW, L.R.A.M., A.R.C.M. 


(formerly Mangelsdorff), of the British Expeditionary Force, 
France. Pianist and Teacher of Pianoforte, Cole Bank School of 
Music, 497, Coventry Road, Birmingham. 

















\ ISS H. HEALE COACHES for all EXAM- 
4 INATIONS in MUSIC (at private residence or at West-End 
studio), in Pianoforte, Harmony, Counterpoint, Fugue, Form, Orches- 
tration, ‘‘ Teaching,” Modulation, Transposition, &c. For Terms, &c., 
apply Dunraven House, 41, Albert Bridge Road, S.W.-f 


ID® CUTHBERT HARRIS, Mus. Doc., Dunelm., 
F.R.C.O. SPECIALIST IN CORRESPONDENCE 
369 Successes in Mus. D., Mus. B., F.R.C.O., and 
3, De Burgh Park, Banstead, Surrey. ‘Phone, Burgh 


TUITION. 
A.R.C.O., &c. 
Heath, 346. 


T)R. HARRIS REVISES and PREPARES MSS. 
FOR PUBLICATION. Accompaniments to Songs written 
and Works Scored for Orchestra. Address as above. 


E NGAGEMENTS ACCEPTED AND POSTAL 
. LESSONS given by Mr. C. T. HEAVISIDE, Soro Pianist, 
Cellist, &c., 27. Torwood Street 


\ ADAME LARKCOM, F.R.A.M., Professor of 
4 Singing, R. A. Music. Private Pupils received at the 
Wigmore Hal! Studios, 40, Wigmore Street, W.-r. 


I R. F. J. KARN (Mus. Bac. Cantab. ; Mus. Doc. 
Toronto) continues to give lessons in Harmony and other 

Theoretical subjects, and prepares for all Musical Examinations. 

Compositions revised and Analyses written. Candidates prepared by 

Dr. Karn have gained the Mus. Bac. and Mus. Doc. degrees at the 

Universities and diplomas from the Musical Colleges. 

Address, 106, Haverstock Hill, London, N.W.-3 


R. LEWIS, Mus. Doc., F.E.I.S., Warden, Incor- 
porated Guild of Church Musicians, gives LESSONS, Personally 
or by Post, in HARMONY and COUNTERPOINT. 158, Holland 
Park Avenue, Kensington, W.-r1. 


DR. LEWIS’ TEXT-BOOKS : 


Harmony. (2 vols.) 5s. each, net. 
CouNTERPOINT. 55. net. 
Dovusie CouNnTERPOINT AND CANON, 
Fucug. 1s. 6d. net. 
Ev.ements or Music. 2s. 6d. net. 
Development oF ANGLICAN CuurcH Music. 
PronouncinG VocasuLary oF Musicat Terms. 
Dictionary of Musicat Terms. 6d. net. 
MATERIAL OF MeLopy. 3d. net. 
IMPROVISATION. 15. 6d. net. 

The above, complete, wil! be forwarded (carriage paid) or £1 55. 








Torquay. 











5s. net 


2s. net. 
6d. net, 





N ISS F. HELENA MARKS PREPARES for 
4 L.R.A.M. and other Examinations. Pianoforte, Harmony, 
** Form and Teaching,” &c. Lessons (oral or by correspondence). Pupils 
received and visited for the Pianoforte. Many recent successes, 








L.R.A.M., &c. Pianoforte Classes, 10, Matheson Rd. West Kensington. 
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R. H. H. L. MIDDLETON, Mus. Doc., F.R.C.O., 
I L.R.A.M., A.R.C.M. Twenty-five years’ experience in Private 
Tuition and Coaching for Degrees. More than 500 of Dr. Middleton's 
Pupils have obtained Degrees at the U niversities, R.A.M., R.C.M., 
and k.C.O. Address, 60, Berners Street, W.-1 


L® R.A.M. and A.R.C.M.—TEACHING SINGING 
4. Exams. Special Corre spondence Course and personal tuition. 
Complete preparation. Pupil writes: “‘ Your Course is excellent, and 
my singing work has greatly ww * anks to your tuition.— A. v. 
Mr. W. Lee Webster, L.R.A.M., A.R.C.M. (Teaching Singing), 


m, Lacknow Avenue Avenue, Nottingham. 
D® TR. PERCY. WOOD, Mus. Doc. 
PECIALIST IN CORRESPONDE NCE, 


for F.R.C.O. and A.R.C.O. 
RECENT SUCCESSES: 











Oxon., F.R.C.O., 
TcITION, &c., 


2 F.R.C. Ne Jan., 1918 2 A.R.C.O., Jan., 1918. 

4 F.R.C.O., July, 1918. 2 A.R.C.¢., July, 1918. 

1 F.R.C o. Jan., 1919. 3 A.R.C.O., Jan., 1919. 

3 F.R.C.O., July, ror. 3 A.R.C.O., July, 1919. 
** Tralee," Warwick Road, Cliftonville, Margate. 


‘G LADY PIANIST, 


YOUN Good Sight-Reade 
and Acc ompanist, SE EKS ENGAGE MENTS or Musical Appoint- 
[. : 


ment. ‘“‘M. M.,” c/o Novello & Co., Ltd., 160, Wardour Street, W. 





PRACTICE. City Society has 

VACANCIES for CLARINET, VIOLA, ‘CELLO, and 
DOUBLE-BASS. Occasional public appearances. Apply, Box P, 
c/o Knight's Advertising Offices, 48, Watling Street, E.C. 4. 


JIANO TUNERS pear FOR INDIA.— 
Apply, 7 letter, to “‘S.C.,” c/o Novello & Co., Ltd., 160, Wardour 


RCHESTRAL 





Street, W. 
GAN (PIPE) TUNER AND REPAIRS 
WANTED, FOR INDIA. Apply, by letter, to “‘S. C.,” 
Novello & Co., Ltd., 160, Wardour Street, W. 1. : 
REQUIRED. BY OFFICER, 5 years’ service, 
POST IN SOME MUSICAL CAPACITY, in or near 


War prevented Degrces ; but excellent knowledge of Organ, 
Choir-training, &c. Testimonials. 


London. 
Piano, Harmony, Counterpoint, 
‘G. A,” c/o Novello & Co., Ltd., 160, Wardour Street, W. 1. 





ye BOY WANTED, for London Presbyterian 
Church. L ight duties ; good salary; many privileges. Apply 
with photo, “‘Clef,” Ltd., 160, Wardour Street, W. 1. 


LTO WANTED, for Choir of St. Peter’s, Bays- 


4 water. Good Reader. Salary, £15 per annum. Write, Leonard 
Butler, 28, St. Stephen's Avenue, Eating, W. 13. 


7;XPERIENCED SOLO TENOR anp ALTO 

4 REQUIRED AT ONCE, for St. Thomas's, Regent Street, W.1. 

Li ght duties. Ars. Write, Herbert Gisby, 131, Wellmeadow Road, 
: S. E. 6. 

TES {OR REQUIRED, for St. Anne’ s, Soho. Must 

good Reader and able to sing Bax h’ s 5 P assion Music. Salary, 

‘23. Write, in first instance, to ‘‘ Organist," 57a, Dean St., Soho, W.1. 


CHRIST CHURCH CATHEDR AL, OXFORD. 
There are VACANCIES in the Choir for TWO BASSES. Salary 
to commence at £105, plus premium for pension. Applications to be 
sent to ‘lhe Organist, Christ Church, Oxford, not later on October 17. 


| ARITONE (used to singing Bass in Church Choir) 


open to join C. of E. Choir, preferably in N. London, References. 
State terms. Herbert Kennard, 35, Arthur Road, Holloway, N.7 


\ ANCHESTER CATHEDRAL.—The post of 
4 ASSISTANT-ORGANIST is VACANT. Stipend, £100. 
Applice ations should be sent to The Organist, Manchester Cathedral. 


OCHESTER ‘CATHEDRAL. — ASSISTANT 

ORGANIST WANTED; to be also Organist of St. Margaret's 

Church. Combined salary, Apply to Mr. C. Hylton Stewart, 
The Precinct, Rochester. 


KGANIST anp CHOIRMASTER WAN TED, 
for St. John’s Church, Keswick. Apply, stating salary required, 
The Vic ar, St. Jobn’s Parsona ge, Keswick. 


c/o Novello & Co., 














75 


TANTED, an ORGANIS 
for Holy Trinity Church, Latimer Road, W. 10 
Reply to The Rev. H. 1 


+ 10. 


lr & CHOIRMASTER, 
Salary, £35 
‘. Carnegie, Harrow Mission, 





¥ 


Ne 


( 


(Ne 


( 





Harrison, Durham.) 


7 


to Rev. G. P. Crawfurd, The Vicarage, Sonning. 


: for the Parish Church, Gorleston-on-Sea. Good Organ and 
Choir. Every prospect of an extensive Teaching Connection. Apply, 
Stating age, experience, and salary required, to The Vicar, Gorleston, 


meat Yarmouth. 
REQUIRED, 
MASTER, 


Ass 


RGAN iS T AND CHOIRMASTER WANTED, 
for Blairgowrie Parish Church. (Two-Manual Pedal Organ, by 

Salarv, £60 per annum. Applic ations, with copy 

testimonials, to be lodged with J. W. Young, Sessions Clerk, Blairgowrie, 

y October 8. 

JANTED.-ORGANIST anp CHOIRMASTER, 


for Sonning, near Reading. £50. Apply, with references, &c., 


RGANIST and CHUIRMASTER WANTED, 


for St. 
Church, Bedford Park, W. 
Salary, £70 per annum. 
The Vicar. 

RGANIST WANTED at once, 


Park Wesleyan Church. Commencing Sal: wy, £20 p. a. 


Michael and All Angels’ 
4, ORGANIST AND CHOIR- 


Apply, with copies of testimonials, 


for the Amhurst 
Distant 





c'o Novello 


TN USICIAN AND COMPOSER, with highest 
1 recommendations, desires POST in London as PUBL ISHERS 
READER—Revising, Arranging, &c. Thorough knowledge it istru- 

mental, vocal, choral, orchestral, and . ) 


. m- music. ‘“K,” « 
Novello & Cc o., Ltd., 160, Wardour Street, W. 


DIANOFORTE DEALER, caitiad 5 years in 
Birmingham, good Tuning connection, DESIRE ¢ b. ARTNER 
(experienced) with Capital. Further particulars, apply, “* E. P.,” c 


Novello & Co., Ltd 
RGANS (New and Second-hand) for SALE.— 


Electric and pneumatic action up-to-date. Built or reconstructed. 
Bedwell & Son, The Cambridge Organ Works, Cambridge. 


STAN DARDISED ORGANS (Pipe). — TWO- 

MANUALS and Pedals, as built to order, by Richardson's, 
specially to meet the requirements of the times. 100 to 500 guineas ; 
in nine sizes. Entirely new introduction. These Organs are voiced and 
toned and adapted according to size. &c., of Church. Specifications 
and Estimates, W. E. Richardson & Sons, Central Organ Works, 
Manchester, S. Ww. 


OR SALE.—TWO-MANUAL (* Doherty”) 

REED ORGAN. Pedals; 26 stops and pipes; hand-b town . 
Carved Oak. Perfect condition. Suitable for small church. £90 
Jarvis, 15, Wells Road, Ilkley, Yorkshire. 


MERICAN ORGAN WANTED.-Two Manuals 
4 and Pedals preferred. \ eee cash price to M. T. Moore, 
54, City Road, London, E.C. 


F OR SALE. — Three Manual 
almost new, as now standing in S. Ni - as Church, = ickwall. 

Gt., 6 Stops; Sw.,6; Ch., 4; Ped., 1; Coup., 6; € ag Ped., Can be 

seen by appointm't. S. Nich: plas House, Prestons Rd , Blac Kwall, E. 


MERICAN ORGAN. 

4 STORY & CLARK. 16 Stops. 
Soft Swell, and Grand Organ. A bargain for £25. 
Road, Sydenham, S.E. 26. 


OR SALE. -COLLARD SEMI-GRAND PIANO. 


In perfect condition. or near offer. Also PEDAI 
ATTACHMENT. White, Crundale Rectory, near Canterbury. 


YIANO AGENCIES FOR AUSTRALIA.—Quo- 

tations wanted for Meuium and Cheap Grade Pianos. Supply 
early New Year. Catalogues. Full particulars to “* Australian,’ 
Novello & Co., Ltd., 160, Wardour Street, W. 1 


\ TANTED, in LONDON, by Musician and Com 

poser with highest recommendat ions, POSITION for Coaching: 
wa &c. Thorough knowledge all bran best musi 
“W J.,”" c/o Nove lo & Co., Ltd., 14 q ah me 


., 160, Wardour Street, W. 1. 
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Ww. 
RGANIST, giving up, "— MUSIC FOR SALE. 


Half-price. Standard Composers. List on application. ‘*S. W., 
& Co, Ltd., », Wardour Str w. 
Viol IN, by BENJAMIN banks. Lovely Specimen. 
Hart's Guarantee. J - Lacy, Bacen Ho ruse . Feli 


pg GOOD CONDITION. A 


pees 


16¢ eet, 











applications cannot be entertained Apply, with a particulars, by offer. Lawrie Park Road. 
tter, to r. Love, 23, Higham Road, London, N. 15 ya 
SIDWELL’S Wesleyan Church. WANTED, ANDOLIN.-~ Good Instrument, IN GOOD 
ORGANIST. Apply, stating age, experience, salary, to Trustees 1 CONDITION. £2 2s.. including Case. » Lawrie Par 
retary. A. |. Luscombe, “* Exedene,”’ South Summerlands, Exeter. Road, Sydenham, S.E - ; s 
af 4 J = : STEER { ‘nerie » — . > ; wn ° : 
RANTS: AND CHOIRMASTER of experience, ITHER-BAN]O.—Splendid Tone, IN GOOD 
A.T.C. Churchman, Communicant, Accompanist, Choir- - CONDITION.” £10 x Sala < Beather Cast 
trainer. bighoot references. DESIRES APPOINTMENT in London I Pi . | p og ,'< nee SI ” satis 
wth pref.). ‘‘H. W.,” c/o Novello & Co., Ltd., 160, W. ardour * A ambert, . wrk Road, Sydenhan 
RGANIST REQUIRES BERTH. West or | ARMONIUM, by BAUE R, FOR SALE. 
N.W. London. Experienced. C. of E. Would take good Four Sets of Reeds. Apply, _ = Morella Road 
istant’s berth. “* Organist,” 2, Coronation Rd., Park Royal, N.W.10, | Wandsworth Common, S.W. 
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LONDON COLLEGE OF MUSIC ~ 


GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, LONDON, W. 1. 
FOR MUSICAL EDUCATION AND EXAMINATIONS. 








PatTRON—HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF LEEDS. PRINCIPAL—DR. F. J. KARN, Mus. Bac. CAntag, 
DIRECTOR OF EXAMINATIONS—G. AUGUSTUS HOLMES, Esa. 


HIGHER EXAMINATIONS, 1919. 


The following is the List oo SUCCESSFUL CANDIDATES at the DIPLOMA EXAMINATIONS 
held in London and at Provincial and Colonial Centres for the half-year to July, 1919 :— 


DIPLOMAS IN PRACTICAL MUSIC. 


LICENTIATES (L.L.C.M.). 
PriANOFORTE Piavinc.—Olive M. Allatt, Jessie M. Ackroyd, Annie D. H. Anderson, Eileen Allison, Elizabeth Bullock, Mary A. Bailey, 
Button, Mery Brown, Al ice I. E. Bartlett, Jean Brown, Doris M. Carver, Elizabeth Chard, Alice E. Cann, Doris C. Chapman, 
Harriet E Caswell, Edith V. Clark, Margaret V. Chid Bridie C. Daly, Bessie Davies, Hilda F. Exley, Kathleen M. Evans, Harry M. Firth, 
May Frizzel, Clare C. Flanagan, William A. Gi'l, Ethel Gane, Lilian M. George, Kathleen M. Graham, Florence H. Harris, Grace E. M. Hurn, 
Annie J. Henderson, May Horton, Ivy E. Hill, Nora L. Hamilton, Amy Idle, Nancy Jones, Mary B. Johannesson, Leonard A. Kew, 
Joseph W. Ly Joseph Lan aster, Rees T. Lewis, Elsie M. Louis, Blodwen M. Lewis, William H. Mould, Leslie D. Maitland, Florence E. 
rris, Rose E. ™ ore, Elizabeth M. M axwell, Mary B. Morgan, Blodwen Miles, Cragg W. Moate, Etheline Mitchell, Veronica M. Meyers, 
Ada Nicholls, Emma Oliver Dorothy M. Prince, Doris Prothero, Ella M. Procter, Mena Pfeiffer, Kathleen E. Reynolds, Harry Richards, 
Margaret M. Roche, Nettie Rice, Isy L. Sandstrom, Winifred Savage, Elsie Shoard, Maisie D. Srawley, John Sanderson, Douglas Smith, 
Mary E. Smith, Gladys M. G. Scott, Dorothy Simpson, Dora Sanderson, Margaret A. Smyth, Mavis I. V. Spurrell, May Smith, 
rothy nter Tocher, Minnie (:. Tomkins, Lydia Unwin, Elsie Wood, Emily Woodworth, Marie Wall, William G. Woolton, Winifred 

I atson, Helen I. S. Wrage, Alice Wilcox, Amy J. Witheford, Florence Winsbury. 

Vioun Pravis Alfred C opp» Albert Davis, Alex Gordon, Elsie Hill, Irene Hill, Lily Hopkins, Oswald Yat Sen Lyen, John Mcllroy 
Elizabeth Moody, eth R. Poc 

OrGAN PLavinc.—Alexander B. date n, William H. Simon. 

Sincinc.—Edith Bannister, Gladys Bolton, Daphne Farrell, Mabel Harwood, Violet E. E. Jones. Edward J. Meredith. 

E.ocution.—Mona M. Scilley, Lily Ward, Ethel Waller. 


TEACHERS’ DIPLOMA (T.D.L.C.M). 
Pianororte PLayinc.—Charles H. H. Bock, Beryl Clark, Cecilia Conaghty, Ada E. Thomas, Phillis B. Angela Taylor. 
E.ocution.—Patrick J. Dear, Sally Lobel, Primrose Spence. 


ASSOCIATES (A.L.C.M.). 

PiANOFORTE Piayvinc.—Ethel Anderson, Olive E. Aspinall, Donald Atkinson, Donald Andrews, Ellen Allen, Grace O-Anderson, May 
Andrew, Minnie E. Breeze, Thomas Bridges, Ada C. Bennett, Agnes Beahan, Gladys V. Buckley, Ellen Boulter, Alfred Bollington, Mary Bryant, 
Gladys C. Burnett, Elsie Brown, Winifred M. Butler, Doris K. Ball, Richard A. B. Burke, Doris E. Baker, Sybil E. Baynham, Catherine Beddoe, 
Ivy W. Browne, Emily Bowling, Lilian Booth, Dorothy G. Bargery, Doris Blinkhorn, Thelma E. Bennett, May Brooks, Hilda Boyton, Hannah 
Blakey, Doris M. Brett, Marjorie Broomfield, Eva M. 1. Butt, Doris M. Bywater, William R. Bennett, Olga I. L. Clark, Lillian A. Cooper, Elletta 
R. Coulson, Fed ra Corey, E unice Corner, Amy Cobb, Alice Craig, Edith Carter, Dora L. Chambers, Gladys V. Crick, Sallie Connor, Kathleen 
M. Carrington, Vida C. Idwell, Theresa Cc lough, Doris Cowell, Sarah Crewe, Doris V. Clitherow, Eliza Carnall, Emma Connor, Florence H. 
Cross, Annie I. Close, it: arie T. Gad isch, Alice “9 Carr, Kathleen M. Cowley, Mary Cooper, Edith Connor, Louis A. Crerar, Constance M. Cave, 
Ruth Crawshaw, Elsie Charman, Hilda Crook, Freda E. Carpenter, Edith Court, Edna Courtis, Elizabeth Corrie, Annie E. I. Chilton, Eileen 
M. Coles, Agnes M. oke, Ma ey Cadden, Hanna W. Cameron, Lilian E. Curtis, Eleanor E. Clancy, Jane Carlyle, Irene Cumming, Isabella 
Cosson, Cicely V. Critchley, — idie — "Ho ype Dalley, Nellie I. Duncan, Elsie Davies, Florence Davies, Lizzie C. {. Delaney, Eileen Duffy, 

d 





























Ma - Davey, Eva E. Driver, Hannah Davies, Cyril Davis, Maisie Dunne, Violet Davies, Ida F. M. Day, Nancy N. 
Di M: argaret Davies, Rachel A. Davies, Ruth Edwards, Elizabeth L. Evans, Mary Egan, Marianne E, 
fk is E. Ellis, Elfie Ellis, Beryl M. Elliott, Elizabeth Etchells, Doris A. M. Flegg, Vera N. Fordham, Cissie T. 
Field, Olive E. Fisher Miri m Freiman, Catherine H. L. Forbes, Ethel L. Freeman, Nellie B. Field, Glad c~ Foster, Florence Francis, Nellie 
Fros rer . Friswell, Alice Grigg, Yvonne Gombert, Agnes Gray, Ida Gibbs, Elsie Gleeson, Annie E. Garfirth, Marjory Griffiths, Mary E. 
Griff son, Annie (-riffiths, Edith M. Granger, Lloyd Georg ze, Margaret B. Gardiner, May Gordon, Ellaline M. Gentry, Minnie Galzini, 
Ag rge Gorton, Jessie S. Galk way, Eliza Goodwin, Lavender W. Gerard, Elizabeth Geraghty, Isabel Goitisolo, Gladys Gadsen, 
Ger Agnes ~— Monica M. Gibson, Caroline H. Gill, Iris Green, Lily C. Holt, William R Hanson, David W. Hughes, 
SS . Hopkins May Harren, Margaret Holdcroft, Ida V. Hincks, Mary A. Higgins, Marjorie Howard, Maud Hill, 


Hea atl ‘Des ris M. A. H yrton, Sarah E. R. Hunter, Clarice F. Hart, Dorothy S. Horne, Lilias Hunter, Alice D. Heffernan, 
y L. Ha IW son, Marion Henry, Veta Hewett, Lily Ingram, Elsie Isaacs, Mary A. Jones, Ceinwen Jones, 
<iwen Jones, gga Jones, Hz ary Jordan, Tom Jones, Ellen Jones, Mary A. Johns, 
Johnson, k velyn M. Jackson, Violet James, Cushla Jones, Mary C. Jones, Muriel L. 
Ly hin, Elean r A. Kine, Gladys V. Knapman, Mary I. Koch, Evelyn Kirk, I illian Keep, 
ret B. Laird, Hilda R. Lloyd, Amy M. Lowsby, Dorothy Lee, George H. Law, Ethel Leaver, 
‘ Fr rederick E. Lefever, Aline M. Lovett, Eval. Lines, Iris A. Lc nemuir, Annie Lockett, Liliar 
tthel E. Mackinlay, Christina M. Miebach, a nce McKenzie, Florence Mic haels, Florence 
sa Masson, Gertrude McMahon, Mary E. G. McIntyre, Una M. Morris, Cora E. Morris, 
. Montgomery, Alice McDougall, Millze McLaren, Jessie H. Meyer, Ivy P. Mitchell, 
‘ivie F. McCardle, Connie Mullin, William Mackay, Alma H. Macgraw, Luc y Mullens. 
th VY. Newman, Gertrude Senthen, Gertrude M. Noonan, Ruby Neilson, Vera Nelson, Katie 
. Officer, Alice M. O'Gara, Dora O'Connor, Grace Oxley, Theresa O'Halloran, Gladys 
. Price, Gwedoline A. Preston, Alice G. Pilling, Dorothy Pearson, Eleanor E. Perkin, 
mer, Rita Perry, Elizabeth Perry, Lizzie Power, Lucy Patrick, May Patmore, Janet 
god M. Ryan, Lena M. Ryan, Molly Ryan, Edna Robson, Winifred E. Russell 
, Cecil Reece, Edith I. Roscoe, Millicent Rolfe, Foma D. Renton, Beatrice Rhodes, 
n, May Rooney, Renee Riesterer, Ethel Riley, Catherine Rothwell, Constance G. 
gers, Ethel M. Reed, Dorothea I. Rudi and, Elsie Riddle, Jean S. Ross, Arthur Street, 
Alice Sykes, Constance Simpson, Joseph Simpson, Dorothy Simpson, Gena Scott, Clara J. 
| W. Scriven, Nellie Sparkes, Annie B. Strangleman, Amy Slater, Lottie Shaw, Lilian 
sie M. Salmon, Emily M. Stephens, Cora A. Smythe, Doris Stuckenschmidt, Rita Suffern, 
ing na L. Stone, E Sawyer, Ettie M. Suna, Lila A. Sanders, May E. Timbs, Florence 
rnton, Henrietta A. Tait, Maisie W. Tibbins, Bessie Thomas, Percy Thomasson, Catherine S. 
ylor, Grace Trebarne, Clara Thomas, Kate E. E. Tunstall, Fanny Todd, Thomas S. Taylor, K« lith 
Ethel M. nas, Ethel Tonkin, Geraldine Townsend, Sylvia ‘taylor, Emily M. Tuck, Marion Upex, 
ince Mar e Vickers, Grace L. Vassar, Jessie Valentine, Ella White, Mary, Wilson, Kathleen Waters, 
yrence A. Wilson, Lilian Winship, Marion F. Wild, Eleanore E. Williams, Mabel Willis, Doris ts 
| Watkins, Sarah W. Wells. Marian Walker, Marjorie Wilkinson, Dorothy E. Wyatt, 
th . stance V F A . Webb, Sarah A. Wainwright, Mary Wilson, Essie M. Witton, Fanny V. 
Weymouth, Lilian Withe Fanny E. Warden, Margaret 1. Wit ikelman, Edith E. Wood, Doris Walton, Esther M, Watters, Gladys A. 
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LONDON COLLEGE OF MUSIC. 








ASSOCIATES (A.L.C.M.)}—Continued. 


Vioumw Prayinc.—Anna L. Bartels, William T. Backhouse, Charles W. Clark, Eileen Connell, William E. Dalleywater, Doris Formby, 
ohn Farrimond, tvelyn Gibbs, David Jacobson, Frederick R. Johnson, Ima Marie, Mavis Morris, Phyllis O'Dwyer, Winnie Pithie, Freda A. 
Rigby, Thomas Slattery, Una A. Schlesinger, Norma A. Telgmann, Mary Thornton, William H. Yates, May Young. 


Sincinc.—Jessie M. Bilby, Gladys Bolton, Violet F. Bryant, Minerva M. Clarke, Marie Cobbledick, Nellie Courtial, Evelyn Daniels, 
Dora M. Derbyshire, Alice Eyre, Rosina I. Edwards, Elizabeth k. Evans Dora Gray, Hilda L. Hawkins, Leonard W. Hanks, Florence E. 
Jones, Hope Kerr, Ruby Kemelfield, Olive C. Lewis, Elizabeth L. Mackenzie, Barbara F. S. Masters, Elsie Molyneux, Charles H. Pollard, 
Dorothy Speight, Dora Stansfield, Florence H. Wakefield, May Willis, Grace Wilkinson, Katie Woodbridge, Ellen G. L. Young. 


OrGAN PLAvinc.—Wilfred A. Bishop, Ernest H. Davis, Frank H. W. Monk, Cecil S. Richards, William H. Simon. 
VIoLoNcELLoO PLayinc.—Tasma Tiernan. 

Cornet PLayinc,—Arthur Eaves, Frank Wright. 

Evrxonium Piayinc,—Thomas S. Johnstone. 


E.ocution.—Beatrice M. Ashton, Annie R. Adamson, Dorothy F, Ashton, Constance H. Barritt, Rosalind M. Branford, Elsie B. Church, 
Francis J. Duffy, Annie A. Fleming, Alice C. Greenwood, Eleanor J. Herriott, Annie Hutton, Beatrice M. Hoyle, Cherry Holmes, Francis P. 
Jones, Ursula Kirkbride, Agnes Milroy, Dora McCall, Ada Plant, Marjorie Pym, Florence A. Sloss, Lily Ward, Winifred Ward, Mabel A. 
Worrall, Mary W. C. Young. 


DIPLOMAS IN THEORETICAL MUSIC. 
ASSOCIATES IN MUSIC (A.Mus.L.C.M.). 


Grace E. Blencowe, Alice Couchman, Albert Green, Mary Hand, Ernest E. Huck, Albert H. Jones, Enverness W. McDavid, Ada 
Nicholls, Nicholas Robins, Beatrice F. Stables, Gladys Stewart. 


The examiners were: Horton Allison, Esq., Mus. Doc. Dublin, Mus. Bac. Cantab., F.R.A.M. ; Alfred W. Abdey, Esq., Mus. Doc., 
Oxon., F.R.C.O.; Edward R. G. Andrews, Esq.; Algernon Ashton, Esq.; S. Bath, Esq., Mus. Doc. Dublin, Mus. Bac. Oxon., F.R.C.O., 
L.R.A.M. ; Percy S. Bright, Esq., Mus. Bac. Lond., F.R.C.O.; Chas. T. Corke, Esq., Mus. Bac. Cantab., A.R.A.M.; H. Bromley Derry, 
Esq., Mus. Doc. Dublin, Mus. Bac. Oxon. et Dunelm., F.R.C.O.; W. O. Forsyth, Esq. ; Leonard N. Fowles, Esq., Mus. Doc. Oxon.; 
Cuthbert Harris, Esq., Mus. Doc. Dunelm., F.R.C.O. ; Thomas Hassard, Esq., Mus. Bac. Oxon., F.R.C.O. ; H. F. Henniker, Esq., Mus. Doc. 
Cantuar., A R.A.M.; G. Augustus Holmes, Esq., Director of Examinations ; George Herbert, Esq.; George Hooper, Esq., A.R.A.M.; 
A. H. Howell, Esq. ; Charles E. Jolley, Esq., Mus. Doc. Oxon. ; F. J. Karn, Esq., Mus, Doc., T.U.T., Mus. Bac. Cantab. ; Geo. F. King, Esq. ; 
M. Kingston, Esq., Mus. Bac. Cantab.; Thomas W. Lardner, Esq., Mus. Bac. Oxon., F.R.C.O., A.R.A.M. ; D. J. Montague, Esq. ; 
G. D. Rawle, Esq., Mus. Bac. Lond. ; Roland Rogers, Esq., Mus. Doc. Oxon. ; J. Howlett Ross, Esq. ; R. Walker Robson, Esa., Mus. Doc., 
Dublin, Mus. Bac. Oxon., L.R.A.M. ; Sydney Scott, Esq., Mus. Doc. Dublin, Mus. Bac. Oxon., F.R.C.O., L.R.A.M. ; G. Gilbert Stocks, 
Esq., Mus. Doc. Oxon., F.R.C.O.; Reginald J. Shanks, Esq.; C. Reginald Toms, Esq. ; John Thornton, Esq. ; Harold E. Watts, Esq., 
Mus. Doc. Oxon. 


‘ 


There were 1,140 Candidates for Diplomas, of which number 628 passed, 486 failed, and 26 were absent. 


The HIGHER EXAMINATIONS for the DIPLOMAS of ASSOCIATE (A.L.C.M.) and 
LICENTIATE (L.L.C.M.) are held in London and at certain Provincial and Colonial centres in 
APRIL, JUNE, JULY, and DECEMBER;; and for the DIPLOMAS of ASSOCIATE IN MUSIC 
(A.Mus.L.C.M.), LICENTIATE IN MUSIC (L.Mus.L.C.M.), the TEACHER’S DIPLOMA (L.C.M.), 
and FELLOWSHIP (F.L.C.M.) in JUNE, JULY, and DECEMBER. 





The NEXT LOCAL EXAMINATION in all branches of practical and theoretical music will be held in 
December, the last day of entry being November 15. 

REPRESENTATIVES are required to form LOCAL CENTRES in vacant districts in Great Britain 
and all other parts of the world. Ladies or gentlemen willing to undertake the duties should apply to the 
Secretary for particulars. SCHOOL CENTRES may also be arranged. 

GOLD, SILVER, and BRONZE MEDALS and BOOK PRIZES are awarded at the Examinations in 
accordance with the printed regulations. Full details will be found in the Syllabus. 

The TEACHING DEPARTMENT of the College provides COMPLETE MUSICAL EDUCATION 
for Students, Amateur or Professional. PRIVATE LESSONS are given in Pianoforte, Singing, Violin, 
Harp, Organ, Harmony, Counterpoint, and Musical Composition (including Fugue, Orchestration, and 
Musical History), Mandoline, Guitar, and Elocution ; also in Violoncello, Flute, Clarinet, and all other 
orchestral instruments. LESSONS MAY COMMENCE FROM ANY DATE. 

There are CLASSES in Pianoforte, Singing, Violin, Elocution, Harmony, Counterpoint, Ear Training, 
Sight Singing, &c. ; also SPECIAL COURSE of TRAINING for Teachers of Music, and PROFESSIONAL 
COURSE for Pianists, Violinists, and Vocalists. Fine THREE-MANUAL ORGAN (39 stops) in the 
College Concert Hall, available for lessons and practice. 

The College is open from 9.30 a.m. to9 p.m. The staff consists or over 90 professors. 

The ORCHESTRA, OPERA CLASS, CHOIR, STRING QUARTET CLASS, DRAMATIC 
CLASS, and CONDUCTORS’ CLASS meet each week. 

The 245th Students’ Concert took place in the Concert Hall of the College on July 9. 

The Opera Class have in rehearsal “ Iolanthe,” by Gilbert and Sullivan. 

Full particulars of both Education and Examination Departments of the College, together with Syllabus 
ind Forms of Entry, can be obtained on application to A. GAMBIER HOLMES, Secretary. 


Telephones: 3870 Central and 3948 Gerrard. Telegrams: ‘‘ Supertonic, Reg, London.” 
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QUEENSTOWN CATHEDRAL. 
By W. WoopinGc STARMER. 


On entering the ‘Cove of Cork,’ admittedly one 
of the finest harbours in the world, the most 
conspicuous object on the hill overlooking 
Queenstown Harbour is the beautiful cathedral 
of St. Colman—the glory of the diocese of 
Cloyne, and one of the most graceful structures 
in the kingdom. The site on which it stands— 
that of a former church—is 150-ft. above the 
sea level, and commands a magnificent view 
seawards. This noble building, which has been 
in course of erection for half a century—the first 
stone was laid on September 30, 1868, by the 
then Bishop of Cloyne, the Rev. Dr. Keane—is 
now completed, and was consecrated with due 
solemnity on Sunday, August 24. At first 
considerable trouble was experienced in making 
the foundations, which in some places are over 
25-ft. deep ; these difficulties, however, were so 
successfully dealt with that the substructure is as 
solid as the rock itself. 

The original designs of the Cathedral were by 
the eminent architects, Messrs. Pugin & Ashlin. 
When the outer walls had reached a height of 
12-ft. it was decided that these designs were too 
plain, and lacked the requisite dignity of an 
important cathedral church. Consequently Mr. 
Ashlin prepared the new plans for the present 
ornate Gothic structure, a special feature of which 
is the artistic elaboration of detail in every part 
of the building. It is surely Mr. Ashlin’s 
chef Teuvre, displaying genius and capacity of 
the highest order. 

Bishop Keane died in January, 1874, and was 
succeeded by the Rev. Dr. McCarthy, who pushed 
on the work to such advantage that the roof was 
completed in 1879. He also adorned the exterior 
with a number of fine statues of apostles and 
saints. The High Altar—a gem of art as to 
design, materials, and execution—was erected by 
the priests of the diocese to commemorate the 
fiftieth year of Dr. McCarthy’s priesthood. 
Bishop McCarthy died in December, 1893, and 
was succeeded by the Rev. Dr. Browne, the 
present Bishop of Cloyne, who by his zealous 
labours and long years of office has completed 
the magnificent building scheme. During his 
period the most important additions have been 
the completion of the tower and spire, the clock 
and chimes, the carillon of forty-two bells with 
clavier, the sacristies, numerous stained glass 





windows, and much other decorative work. The 
internal dimensions are as follows: Length, east 
to west, 210-ft.; width, nave and aisles, 84-ft. ; 
height of roof, nave, chancel, and _transepts, 
100-ft.; height of interior ceiling, 80-ft. The 
height of the tower and spire (to the top of the 
cross) is 300-ft. The structure has cost approxi- 
mately £ 200,000. 

The nave and transepts are groined with pitch- 
pine and the aisles with stone. The outer walls 
are of blue Dalkey granite, with cut stone 
dressings of Mallow limestone. The columns of 
the nave, shrines, and confessionals are of Irish 
marble from the quarries of Fermoy, Midleton, 
and Connemara. All these take a very high 
polish, and no material could have been used with 
better results. The mosaic flooring is of exquisite 
Celtic pattern. The tower is faced with Newry 
granite, but the spire is of limestone. 


A RICH INTERIOR. 


Internally, the vertical mouldings, the diapered 
ornamentation of the walls, and the elaborately 
carved capitals, combine to produce a richness of 
effect unequalled in any other modern church in 
Ireland. ‘The continuation of the nave walls as a 
screen across the transepts, and the open triforium 
with its moulded arches and columns extending 
throughout the building, are remarkable features. 
The apse, with its rich arcading and tracery, 
gorgeous colouring of the windows, and the very 
beautiful detail of the marble reredos, is most 
striking in character. 


THE EXTERIOR. 


‘The exterior is a most impressive example of 
early decorated French Gothic. The west front is 
particularly attractive, with its deeply recessed 
moulded arch, rising the full height of the front 
and enclosing the main entrance doorway and the 
rose window above it. The elegant tower and 
spire, the octagonal turrets, and the flying 
buttresses, complete the general effect of propor- 
tion and beautiful outline of the building as a 
whole. 


THE ORGAN. 


The organ, by Messrs. Telford, of Dublin, is 
erected in the west gallery. The splendid oak 
case is specially designed so as to accentuate the 
graceful lines of the rose window and its stained 
glass. Rising to a height of 45-ft. on either side 
are towers in Gothic tracery, forming a most 
artistic adornment to the west end of the Cathedral. 
For the front there are seventy-seven pipes of pure 
tin, polished and burnished. The action is tubular 
pneumatic throughout, with a console facing west. 
There are fifty-nine draw-stops, nine combination 
pistons for Swell, Great, and Pedal organs, pedal 
helps for each manual actuated by hinged tablets, 
and 2,468 pipes. The wind supply is excellently 
provided for by the electric installation in the 
tower. 
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THE CLOCK AND QUARTER CHIMES. 


The clock and carillon machine is by 
Messrs. Smith, of Derby, and the movement 
is the largest and most powerful in Ireland. The 
clock face is 7-ft. 6-in. in diameter. The quarter 
chimes (Westminster) are played on four bells, and 
the hour is struck on the great bell—the first 
stroke being the exacf time. The clock also 
operates the chime-tune mechanism which requi- 
sitions seventeen bells of the carillon and plays 
twelve tunes: (1.) ‘The Minstrel Boy’; (2.) ‘ The 
Harp that once’; (3.) ‘Let Erin remember’; 
(4.) ‘Faith of our fathers’; (5.) ‘ Erin, the Tear’; 
(6.) ‘God of mercy’; (7.) Adeste Fideles ; (8.) 
‘Hail! glorious St. Patrick’; (g.) ‘God bless our 
Pope’; (10.) Tantum ergo; (11.) ‘How dear 
to me’; (12.) ‘ Avenging and Bright.’ 

The chime-tunes are so arranged that, so far as 
possible, the bells are used equally, such a 
method keeping the whole of the mechanism in 
working order and preventing the undue wear of 
any particular bells and their connections. 


THE CARILLON. 


The carillon of forty-two bells with clavier 
34-octaves in compass is the largest and finest in 
the United Kingdom, and the most perfect set of 
bells in the world tuned to equal temperament. 
The founders are Messrs. John & Denison Taylor, 
of Loughborough. The total weight of the bells is 
17-tons 2-cwt. The weights of the six largest are 
as follows : 


wts. qrs. Ibs. 
s K. 20 ° 5 
2. Dg 24 2 6 
3 D 28 2 26 
4 Ce os 35 I 15 
. & 48 2 3 
6. A 67 22 
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‘hoto, by INTEKIOR OF THE CATHEDRAL. 


day’s proceedings on August 24 was the inauguration of the carillon by 


A special feature of the n ; va 
M. Antoine Nauwelaerts, the city carillonneur of Bruges, who gave three recitals, the programmes 0 


which were as follows : 
AFTERNOON, 3.45 TO 4.30. 
MORNING, I1.15 TO 11.45. : whe 3-45 J 
* Song of Victory’... 








Sonata , : ... G. Van Hoey * Pécheurs de perles F = 

> 2 f ‘ r aw ’ j 
‘Ave Maria’ _ Schubert O star of eve -.. ” 
Prelude in C major Bach Gavotte Coes ces ats 
Adagi ‘Pa re Bestheven Spring Song ‘ Mendelssoh 
Adagio from ‘ Pathetic’ Sonata Beethoven Sanesain ve bs Gabric! Mari 
Neapolitan Song ans Casella “ Rubensmarch ' Beno 
. Rubensmarch , ° Benott * Berceuse de Jocelyn Gedar 
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EVENING, 7.30 TO 8.15. |is indeed a master of his art. His playing was 
| 
| 
| 


Fantasia ‘ Les Cloches de Corneville’ Planguette | brilliant, with well-defined rhythm. The deep 
Flemish Songs : expressive powers displayed in Schubert’s ‘ Ave 
(a) ‘ My mother tongue ° ‘a Benoit | Maria’ and Beethoven’s ‘ Adagio’ were a revelation 
(4) ‘When the swallows homew - fly’ De Broeck | as to the capabilities of bells. Benoit’s ‘ Rubens- 
(c) ‘Antwerp Tower’ Verhaeren |march’ perhaps showed his splendid pedal 
Stances et Flegier | technique to the greatest advantage. The immense 
Andante cantabile Denyn |audience—for the town was thronged with people 
Intermezz > ; .. Mascagni |—was quite carried away by the delicacy of the 
Fantasia, ‘ Carmen’ s+ ss» es, Bizet | Piantsstmo passages and the rich and resonant tone 


In listening to carillon playing it should be| of the bells. 


borne in mind that practically all the music must} 

be specially arranged by the player for the 

instrument on which he is performing, as carillons | aos ' 

vary so much in the number and weight of| MODERN BRITISH COMPOSERS 
the bells and in the compass of the clavier. A| 
noteworthy feature of the Queenstown carillon is 
the great advance made in the action-work (Continued from September anmber, page $62.) 
connecting the clavier with the bells, giving the VI.—Gustav Hosst. 

player easy and absolute control over the amount | - : ; 
of tone he desires. The Queenstown carillon is| When, at an earlier stage of the movement which 
tuned to equal temperament to the accuracy | has attracted attention to our native composers, 
|many of us were distressed at the devastating 
(uniformity of the products of our teaching 
|institutions, one commonly heard two names 
| cited as striking exceptions—those of Gustav von 
| Holst (as he was then known) and Vaughan 
Williams. Because they had escaped the impress 
of the mould, there was an excusable tendency to 
|regard them both as revolutionaries. Now that 
| the passage of time has improved our sense of 
| perspective, we are compelled to admit that there 
Is very little that is typical of revolution in either 
|of them; that, at least in some respects, they 
;might both be described as reacting towards 
| influences historically anterior to those brought to 
bear upon them in their student years; and that 
if their work differs characteristically from that of 
most of their contemporaries, it must be attributed 
|to causes other than those which precipitate a 
| mutiny. If at any time .in his career Holst 
| appeared to be shouting ‘ A la lanterne,’ it was 
| not because he wanted to cut off anybody’ s head, 
| but because he wanted more light. Possibly that 
| desire contained within itself elements of heresy, 
as the student who seeks enlightenment other than 
that of authority is not commonly held up for the 
| emulation of his fellows ; but if heresy there was, 
of a single vibration—a splendid achievement} it was passive, without flags or manifestos, and, 
which is historic in the matter of bell-tuning. In| above all, without proselytism. The fact is that 
the Continental carillons—not excepting the most} Holst seems to have set out with an unusually 
famous ones (particularly when they contain bells| clear conception of what he wanted to do, and 
of many periods and founders), the tuning has| whatever he may have rejected in the course 
never been accurate enough to permit of any/of moulding his music to his liking, he rejected, 
consideration as to ‘ just ’ or ‘equal’ temperament. | not because he disapproved of it, but because it 
The task of the carillonneur has always been to | did not happen to suit his purpose. At the same 


By Epwin Evans. 





ANTOINE NAUWELAERT> 


hide the defects of his instrument and to choose/| time, he was then too diffident concerning his own 
only those keys and harmonies which are most| aim, and has remained far too modest, to attempt 
effective. The Queenstown bells offer no such/to prescribe for others. In this fashion he has 
difficulties to the player. attained to an achievement which is rare, not only 


M. Nauwelaerts is one of the best representative | in music, but in all art : the assertion of personality 
players of the modern Belgian school of carillon} without arrogance. Both in his music itself, and 


playing. The items of his programmes were all|in such utterances as he may be persuaded to 
well chosen, showing the possibilities of the bells} make about music, there is a contrast amounting 
as well as his great executive ability, for helalmost to paradox between his insistence upon 
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—— 
self-expression and the absence of egotism in his 
musical ideals. Such freedom as he has won for 
himself, he encourages the humblest of his pupils 
to seek. As an instance, if they invent—or think 
think they have invented—a melody, he tells them 
to give it a free rein, and leaves others to impose 
the shackles of the 
cadential handcuffs. Such license as may result 
will, if it is bad, correct itself with the gradual 
development of musical taste ; but, given innate 
talent, there is always the chance that it may be 
good, and the phantasy of which it is the expression 
might be dulled for ever if subjected to rigid 
symmetry at the tenderest stage of its growth. 

The statement that Holst set out with a clear 
conception of what he wanted to do requires 
qualifying. It was not a dogmatic programme, nor 
was it aggressively self-conscious. I have described 
it as clear, but this clearness is due to its original 
simplicity. In the first place he wanted to write 
music. The other articles of his musical creed 


evolved gradually, and clustered round _ this 
elementary impulse. Now, it sounds like a 


platitude to say that a successful composer began 
with a desire to write music, but it is nothing of 
the kind. Most budding composers are hampered 
by a multitude of other motives. The lowest of 
them is to acquire fame and applause. Wealth 
may be left out of account, for it is happily 
inaccessible to composers of artistic worth. The 
highest of them is to reform a world which does 
not want to be reformed. Between these two lie 
all kinds of impulses arising out of youthful 
emotions. The young aspirant who sits down to 
a sheet of music-paper with no other desire than 
that of making music is in ceality very exceptional. 
Holst himself, in retrospective mood, claims that 
he had the initial advantage of not being hampered 
with great and noble ideas clamouring for 
expression. There is evidence of it in his early 
works, which held no greater promise than that of 
a pleasantly melodious writer of unexciting music. 
An anonymous critic in a musical contemporary 
suggests that he might have developed into another 
Edward German. He sowed no wild oats, not 
from excess of scruple, but because he had none to 
sow. Most emphatically he has not sown the 
wind, and so has been preserved from reaping the 
whirlwind. And the secret of this commendable 
abstention is contained in that apparent platitude. 
His preoccupations at this time were exclusively 
musical. He seems to have been strangely immune 
even from the most prevalent of youthful tempta- 
tions, that of showing how clever he was. In fact, 
in the conventional, and especially in the academic 
sense, he had no cleverness to display. Scholarships 
exist in this country in such profusion that scarcely 
any pupil of respectable ability escapes one. Asa 


boy, Holst tried seven or eight times in succession | 


to secure one, and succeeded only within a few 
days of passing the age-limit. It is beginning 
to be recognised that failure to obtain a musical 
degree is of excellent augury for a musician’s 
future. Holst’s case shows that there is something 
to be said in favour of failure to win a scholarship. 


four-bar phrase with its | 


Gustavus Theodore von Holst, to give him for 

once his full name, was born in 1874, at 
Cheltenham. Before the war he was assured by 
cynically-minded friends that this exotic handful 
would be of great advantage to him in an English 
career. When war broke out it became very much 
the reverse. Having no occasion to bear his 
ancestors any ill-will, he appears to have been 
indifferent to either argument until last year, when 
offering his services under the Educational scheme 
of the Y.M.C.A.* It was then pointed out to 
him that the ‘von,’ however innocent in itself, 
would not be helpful in the task he was about to 
undertake, and he thereupon took the necessary 
legal steps to free himself from the encumbrance. 
As however a foreign tinge still clings to his name, 
it is perhaps advisable to say something of his 
family, although the tale has been told so often 
that there can be few musicians left who still 
regard him as anything but an Englishman. It 
was originally a Swedish family, but at the time 
when Sweden was practically mistress of the 
Baltic, branches of it settled in Dantzic and Riga. 
The composer’s great-grandfather, born in 1767, 
migrated from Riga in 1807 with his Russian wife, 
and died at Hampstead in 1854. Their son 
Gustavus Valentin von Holst was born at Riga, 
but was only eight years old when they brought 
him to England. His wife, Honoria Gooderich, 
hailed from Norwich. They settled at Cheltenham, 
and their son, Adolf von Holst, became well known 
locally as pianist and organist. He married a 
Cheltenham lady, Clara Lediard, and students of 
heredity can work out for themselves how much of 
Swedish or Russian blood circulates in the veins > 
of Gustav Holst, their son. Of German blood 
there is certainly none, for the family never had 
any German connections. Even the collateral 
branch which settled at Dantzic did so when this 
was still a Polish city. The ‘von’ probably 
indicates a Baltic barony conferred by Russia. 
These details are, of course, entirely irrelevant to 
our purpose, but given solely in deference to the 
very natural state of public feeling. Otherwise it 
would suffice to say that the composer comes of 
an English family that has been musically inclined 
for three generations. 

His father intended him to become a pianist, 
but he proved refractory, and turned his attention 
to composition. A village organistship gave him 
che first opening in a direction which was to have 
important results for his career—the handling of 
choirs, of which he had conducted several, besides 
a small orchestra, before coming to London to 
study at the Royal College of Music. He became 
|a pupil of Sir Charles Stanford for composition, 
|armed with a certain facility which might have run 
| away with him if there had been anything to run 
| away with, which, as we have already explained, 
|there was not at this early period. Whatever 
| Stanford may have objected to in his young pupil's 
| work was, as the latter confesses, not far-fetched, 
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but merely immature. On the other hand, he gained 
much from constant association with Vaughan 
Williams, his senior by two years. They met 
regularly three times a week, and Holst ascribes 
much of the knowledge and experience that came to 
him at this time to the influence of this friendship. 
Meanwhile he had become a sufferer from 
neuritis, which compelled him to abandon definitely 
all prospects of playing the pianoforte or the organ. 
Like a true philosopher, he has discovered advan- 
tages in the affliction, which he regards as the best 
of all safeguards against overscoring. A sufferer from 
writer’s cramp is not likely to put in much unneces- 
sary padding. But although his predilection for 
choir training and composition easily consoled 
him for the sacrifice of the keyboard, it must not 
be assumed that he has any real prejudice against 
the pianoforte as a musical instrument. On the 
contrary, he regards it as a limitation that he has 
never succeeded, to his own satisfaction, in writing 
a pianoforte piece. He is, however, an enthusiastic 
and successful teacher of the young, and he is 
juite definitely convinced that the pianoforte has a 
pernicious effect on musical education, and should 
not be tolerated in the class-room. So far from 
his being alone in this, the great body of Continental 
experience is on his side. With no other aid than 
a tuning-fork, notes, intervals, and chords assume 
a reality to the young mind which Its of far greater 
musical value than any results that can be obtained 
mechanically by depressing keys. Of this I can 
speak from my own knowledge, for I owe a great 
debt to the c/asse de solfege of a French school 
which I attended at the age of nine. It is 
indoubtedly this conviction that has made Holst 
so admirable a choir-trainer. Early this year his 
juties took him to a camp in Asia Minor, where 
he found sixteen candidates awaiting musical 
tuition. Obsessed by the fetish of the pianoforte, 


fourteen of them desired instruction on that 
instrument, and two wanted to sing. After a 


heart-to-heart talk, these numbers were exactly 
reversed, and Holst had a little choir of fourteen 
voices, which six weeks later was awarded the first 
place in a competition. What became of the other 
two aspirants I have not heard, but if they had 
1 strong bent for the keyboard it was right that they, 
and they only, should be taught the pianoforte. 
Holst felt, however, the necessity for taking up an 
instrument, and his choice fell upon the trombone, 
vith which he had acquired some familiarity as a 
boy. On leaving the Royal College, he took it up 
professionally, and joined the orchestra of the Carl 
Rosa Opera Company, for whom he also acted as 
Afterwards he was engaged by the 
Orchestra, and he did not definitely 
relinquish this part of his musical activities until 
his appointment as musical director and teacher of 
tion at Morley College, a post which he 
conjunction with that of principal 
t Paul's Girls’ School. He was also, 
for a time, musical director of the Passmore 
Edwards Institute, and has played the organ at 
Covent Garden. This summarises the practical 
side of his career, which is of more importance 





than usual in the development of this composer, 
for in his case development has always proceeded 
from practice to theory, and never, as so often 
happens, from theory to practice. 

This characteristic feature is nowhere better 
exemplified than in his cult of pure melody. So 
far as he can be accurately described as 4 
revolutionary, his personal revolt is against the 
restraints which the course of musical history has 
imposed upon the melodic line. First came 
measured music, with enforced symmetrical bars 
from which we have only lately commenced to 
emancipate ourselves, and then followed the great 
ascendency of instrumental over vocal music which, 
owing to the adoption of forms originating in the 
dance, added the further restraint of symmetrical 
grouping of the bars themselves, chiefly in multiples 
of four, a restraint which probably had its origin 
in the requirements of the dance-figures of the 
period. Natural melody knows no such restrictions, 
and Holst insists always that natural melody should 
be allowed to take its course. In his own case, the 
melodic thought appears to flow easily in the 
uneven rhythms, such as 5-4 and 7-4, the latter of 
which is a great favourite with him : 
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But he does not stop there, and in one of his recent 
compositions, which consists of four songs with 
accompaniment for violin only, he dispenses 


with the time-signature altogether and allows 


the melody to proceed with whatever degree of 
rhythmic freedom appears requisite to its complete 
expansion : 
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As an ideal, he has kept this always before him, 
but in its attainment he has been influenced by 
three phases of his experience. The first of these 
is represented by the Oriental studies of which 
we shall have more to say when dealing with his 
compositions individually. The East has its own 
conventions, but symmetry in rhythmic invention is 
not one of them. ‘The second influence is the 
prolonged study of folk-song, and of our older 
music, the melodic freedom of which is the source 
of so much beauty. The third is his preference 
for providing his own texts. In many cases it would 
not be entirely accurate to say that he has set his 
own words, for words and setting were so interwoven 
from their inception that probably he himself would 
be unable to say which brought the other in its 
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Having no knowledge of foreign languages, 
except a little Sanscrit acquired during his poetic 
excursion to the East, he has sought consistently 
for the true melodic equivalent of English speech. 
Concerning this aspect of his music I wrote, some 
months before the outbreak of war, as follows" : 


‘I have often complained that our native 
composers are not inspired by the qualities 
of their own language. Instead of seeking 
its true musical expression they are content 
with what is in reality instrumental writing, 
thinly disguised by words, rather than a true 
use of the vocal medium. Holst is here an 
honourable exception. His vocal writing 
obviously grows from his text. The path by 
which this result has been attained is not 
without interest. As the masters of the 
classical tradition were German, the knowledge 
of vocal writing he acquired in his student 
years was almost entirely based on trans- 
lations, which are nearly always very poor. 
So far from learning how to set an English 
text adequately, he and his fellow students 
were not even made aware of the difficulties 
of the problem. Subsequently, when teaching 
at Morley College, he used the vocal material 
at hand to perform some works of Purcell, 
and he had the unusual acumen to realise 
what we have under the musical 
hegemony of Germany. To recover it has 
been his ideal ever since, and his peculiarly 
admirable vocal idiom is the result. S7 sic 
O71 16 § 
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postulating readers) would discover a long and, | 
hope, amusing chapter devoted to that form of art 
we call opera. If it were the custom to perform 
operas before breakfast instead of after dinner, do 
you suppose for a moment that Mascagni would 
have composed ‘Cavalleria Rusticana,’ Puccini 
‘Madame Butterfly,’ Wagner ‘ Tannhdauser,’ and 
Richard Strauss ‘ Elektra’? If ever we are sane, 
we are sane in the morning. After dinner and 
(conceivably) wine, we are, so to speak, a little bit 
‘above ourselves’: the world is romantic for a few 
hours, our worries are buried, our unpaid income. 
tax is forgotten. Already divorced from the 
realities of life as we enter the theatre, we are 
quite prepared to be carried still further into that 
grotesque land where passionate love, undisciplined 
and unveiled, appears to be the only topic of 
conversation. 

Until a few months ago I congratulated myself 
that I had escaped seeing ‘Thais.’ True, I, to 
my shame, had heard ‘Cavalleria Rusticana’ 
twenty-seven times and ‘Elektra’ nine; but 
‘Thais’—never. Then one evening, on entirely 
false pretences, I was taken by a friend to 
Covent Garden. They were doing ‘Thais.’ | 
suppose this opera belongs to that class of art 
which Nietzsche called Mediterranean music. It 
bored me, for I soon discovered that it portrayed 
the passion of love in its crudest and most naked 
form. Love was represented as a kind of sick 
frenzy—a long, feeble, and voluptuous cry of the 
flesh for satiety. It was a third-rate kind of love, 
and the characters on the stage were third-rate 
characters. The orchestration was _lusciously 
sumptuous, the melodies were ‘melting,’ and the 
harmony glittered with the third-rate glitter of 
spangles. 

I remember that as I came out of the theatre I 
began to recall to my memory, one by one, all the 
‘grand’ operas I had heard. I could think of but 
a very few that were not concerned, in one form or 
another, with the passion of love; I could not 
recall one that was totally devoid of ‘love’ 
interest. And before I had reached home, 
‘This accounts,’ said I to myself, ‘for my waning 
interest in opera. It is not a form of art for grown 
men ; it is fit only for boys in their late ’teens and 
early twenties.’ 

I told myself that of all the operas which 
exhibit the passion of love, ‘Carmen’ is the only 
one that does so in an endurable manner, for the 
music of ‘Carmen’ is witty and taunting, sunny 
and a little fierce. Bizet was not the kind of man 
to indulge either himself or any of the creatures of 
his imagination in long swooning ecstasies in which 
everything is told and nothing worth while is said. 
And I compared Bizet’s music with Wagner’s rich 





vulgarity of sex, with Richard Strauss’s conquering 
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brutality, with Puccini’s lingering voluptuousness, 
and with Massenet’s picture-dramas in which 
kissing lips, four times life-size, are thrown eternally 
on the screen. 

‘Are we, then, all dominated by this one 
passion?’ I asked my friend, as we stood under 
a lamp-post at the parting of our ways; ‘are we 
who compose music and write verse, novels, and 
dramas obsessed by a passion which, to most men, is 
but a passing, if volcanic, interruption in their lives?’ 

‘No,’ answered he, ‘it is only composers of 
operas who wallow in the passion of sex. Consider 
our novelists and dramatists. Take ‘“ Hamlet,” for 
example. The love interest there is of no 
account. Also “The Merchant of Venice,” “ The 
Tempest”. . . .’ 

‘Yes,’ I answered, ‘much of Shakespeare is 
Think of the comedies and the 
historical plays: there is a world of different 
interests there. Ae doesn’t surround you with a 
horde of mouthing men and prowling women. 
Then there are our modern comedies—Shaw, Barrie, 
and the rest. And Drinkwater’s.. .’ 

‘Novels also Frank Norris, Harold 
Frederick. 

‘Both American novelists !’ 
any English writers not . 
fact, even Mrs. Humphry Ward. 
afraid we shall find very few, if any. All novels, 
I suppose, are smeared with sex. But, after all, 
our writers have reticence and decency. They don’t 
underline everything. They credit their readers with 
some imagination. But in opera,—No. I suppose it 
is because music so readily lends itself to hysteria 
and passion. The veriest fool can concoct musical 
frenzies. It is, I imagine, because opera is so full 
of passionate love let loose that it is held in derision 
and contempt by so many men of musical tastes.’ 

‘But if you exclude love,’ began my friend, 
‘what subjects would you put forward for operatic 
treatment ?’ 

‘I don’t exclude love. Let it take its proper 
place in art as it does in life. All I maintain 
is that it should not be the all-absorbing topic.’ 

‘But surely it is clear that many subjects suitable 
for treatment in novels, or poems, or in dramas, 
are, by their very nature, unsuitable for treatment 
in operas. You might, for example, write an 
admirable novel about the local politics of, say, 
Liverpool—the jealousies, the intrigues, the self- 
interests, the hypocrisies of all the people involved ; 
but you could not possibly put that kind of thing 
into an opera.’ 

‘Why not ?’ 

My friend hesitated a moment, and lit a cigarette 
before replying. 

‘Well, it’s obvious. The spirit of music is too 
intense, too elevated, too—well, sublimated, for 
low passions and mean ambitions. Music is so 


immune. 


I said; ‘have we 
.? As a matter of 
Yes, I’m 


far removed from everyday life that it cannot 

express the commonplace ugliness of our natures, 

the common round and daily tasks of our existence. 

A man may conceivably express himself in song 

when he is making love, or even when he is seeking 

revenge, but it is ridiculous to expect him to sing, 
b 





say, when he is trying to bribe his workmen to 
vote for him. You remember how absurd it 
always seemed to hear Pinkerton in “ Madame 
Butterfly ’’ ask for a whisky-and-soda.’ 

‘True, it is impossible for music to express the 
ordinary commonplaces of every-day conversation, 
but even the mean things, like the local politics of 
a large town, can be dealt with in a lofty manner. 
There are both tragedy and humour in a subject 
of that kind. You cannot turn a realistic libretto 
into music, but any libretto that deals artistically 
and truthfully with life—no matter how common- 
place its subject may be—is fit and suitable for 
operatic music. After all, music is the most fluid 
of all the arts: it can be made to express any 
shade of any emotion whatsoever.’ 

‘I wonder Indeed, I doubt it.’ 

‘You are doubtful because it has never yet been 
done. And why it has never been done is fairly 
obvious. It is too big an experiment : a composer 
might devote two years’ hard work to writing an 
opera about the politics of Liverpool, but in the 
present state of the public taste he would get no 
manager to stage it. Composers of orchestral and 
chamber-music all over the world are sitting biting 
their nails in their anxiety to be original at all 
costs. But not composers of opera. Few men 
have the courage of Debussy. Operatic composers 
seem more than content to work on the old lines 
—to get as far away from real life as possible. 
Why, even Rutland Boughton, who is certainly 
original and energetic, saturates himself with all 
the flapdoodleism of Malory and Fiona Macleod. 
They can see beauty only when it is far off. And 
yet what gorgeous operas might be made of such 
subjects as the harvest, the building of a cathedral, 
any of Sherlock Holmes’s stories, war, religion, or 
almost any subject that comes into your head.’ 

‘Our librettists and composers would have to 
change their methods.’ 

‘Obviously. But why not? Isn't it time they 
did change them? Aren’t we all sick of their post- 
Wagnerism? Let us have the before-breakfast 
opera instead of the after-dinner affair. Let our 
operatic composers cut down into the very tissues 
of our multiform life instead of merely exposing 
and dissecting exaggerated lust. Not until they 
do this will many of us regard them with anything 
but amazed contempt. Opera, as we have it to-day, 
is on its death-bed ; it is dying through lack of 
nourishment—the nourishment of human life with 
its thousands of diverse pleasures and pains and 
ambitions and despairs. In all the stuff we 
have seen at Covent Garden this year a man 
either gets the woman he wants or he doesn’t get 
her. And men and women of experience were 
asked to go, listen, and admire.’ 

* And our librettists—where shall we find them ? ° 

‘Perhaps we shan’t find them—I don’t know. 
It is certainly very singular that none of our poets 
of to-day knows anything of music.’ 

‘Yes. Worse still, only half-a-dozen of our 
composers know anything about poetry.’ 

‘So I’m afraid the time for the before-breakfast 
opera is not yet.’ 
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THE RELATIONS OF MUSIC AND 
POETRY. 
By ARTHUR L. SALMON. 


It is often necessary for composers to consider 
‘words for music,’ to examine lyrics with a view to 
their musical setting; but it may be questioned 
whether they often seriously think about poetry in 
its true relation to their own art. Without offence 
it may be said that they are seldom fully qualified 
to do so. Music and poetry, though closely 
allied at times in the emotion that prompts them, 
have in reality a very definite distinction ; and if 
we speak of them as sister-arts, they are quite as 
dissimilar as any two sisters can be. ‘To music, 
probably, we may grant the earlier birth; if we 
claim a priority on all other grounds for the art of 
verbal utterances, there will undoubtedly be much 
dissent from those to whom music appears the 
more entirely satisfying. Leaving that thorny 
question of preference, we may yet say that poetry 
at its height has nothing to do with actual music 
at all—it needs no ‘setting’; it brings its own 
music with it; it satisfies the soul and the inward 
sar with no need of help from external sound. 
This is really incontrovertible ; the musician who 
has any just understanding of litérature will at once 
admit it. What explicitly follows is that the truest, 
the most profound and complete poetry is not fit 
for music at all, and composers make a mistake 
when they turn their attention to it. The basis of 
true poetry is thought, permeated and transfigured 
by emotion ; the basis of music is emotion. The 
sphere of music, and it is a very noble sphere, is 
that of the inarticulate ; it does for us what, at times, 
no words can do. Ina sense it utters, or at least 
suggests and partially conveys, the unutterable. It 
is really as absurd to speak of metaphysical or 
philosophic or ethical music, as it would be to 
speak of historical ; music cannot convey record or 
incident, neither can it embody a process of 
thinking or reasoning, except simply as concerns 
its own formal structure. Music appeals to that 
part of the soul for which words are not enough ; 
it appeals to the mood that is reverie rather than 
thought, dream and vision rather than definite 
expression. This being so, it is at its highest 
independent of words; but also, this being so, 
when it takes to itself words, they should be words 
of emotion rather than of deep thought. 

Though it may sound heretical to say so, those 
composers who have been very careless as to the 
merit of the verses or libretti they have chosen 
have not really been very wide of the mark. If 
the right emotion was suggested, the words did not 
matter essentially. When we listen to a beautiful 
song, though we pay due heed to the lyric as well 
as to its setting, we do not listen critically, we do 
not ponder the words and draw profound spiritual 
meanings from them, or note their perfection (or 
the reverse) of verbal phrase. It is the emotion 
that moves us; the verse has actually done its 
work when that emotion has been suggested to us 
and its response won. ‘This does not excuse those 


—, 


who select lyrics that are absolutely poor ¢, 
defective from the literary standpoint ; but it does 
explain why a judicious composer will often tum 
from the finest poetry to something of slighter 
literary value. He cannot cumber his music with 
words that listeners have to think about; thought 
and feeling are very distinct, and, as has 
been said, music is concerned mainly _ with 
the latter. A good lyric for music may be 
perfect of its kind, but its kind cannot be the 
highest as estimated by the most exacting 
literary criticism. A song of Heine’s may 
be a perfection of exquisite graceful utterance, but 
we do not place it on the same level asa page from 
Dante or Milton at their noblest. It is enough if 
verses chosen for music be simply successful in 
their superficial expression of human feeling. Or, 
perhaps, as the word ‘superficial’ sounds 
depreciatory—but is not here intended so, 
it may be better to say that their meaning 
should lie at the surface, phrased intelligibly, 
so that the emotion is at once grasped, 
and the appeal made, without the intervention oi 
thought, the words being lucidly at one with that 
which they would express. Occult meanings, deep 
philosophic truth, can have no place in musical 
utterance. The best poetry, as Raff once said, may 
be too ‘thought-heavy ’ for setting. Music cannot 
be didactic or propagandist ; it cannot convey a 
theory. Itis not a criticism of life, but an utterance 
of life’s emotion. Do we really listen to the words 
of an opera or oratorio? Are we not rather caught 
up and borne on by the emotion that those words 
have suggested, so that we pass beyond the 
articulate to the undefined limitless region of the 
things that have no verbal language? As poetry 
at its highest has no need whatever of musical 
accompaniment, so does music itself, at its own 
highest, transcend entirely the spoken or written 
word, passing to that domain of pure spirit where 
the ‘songs unheard’ are sweetest. 

The wise musician, therefore, goes to poetry for 
his emotion, but with the emotion his connection 
with them ends. They form the starting-point 
from which he rises ; his music must say more than 
they do, or it has failed in its mission. His sphere 
is the sphere in which words fail—that mood of 
sheer emotion which becomes like trance, in which 
we thrill with ecstasy that no language can define, 
or quiver with a poignancy of sadness for which 
also any verbal utterance would be inadequate. 
Great poetry is not merely song, it is literature. 
Music is the perfection of song, but it must fail if it 
try to become literary. 


We are glad to record that the great Midland 
Competition Festival at Birmingham, which has been 
in abeyance since 1915, is to be held again on 
May 8 to 15 next year. Judging from the syllabus, it 
promises to be the most complete and thoroughly- 
organized event of its kind. It is particularly worthy 
of note that all the 158 test-pieces (of which a full list 
is printed in the School Music Review for October 
are British, and that they make a most attractive 





bill of fare. 
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A weekly journal has lately been catechising 
more or less eminent people as to what books 
they re-read, and ‘Alpha of the Plough’ has 
discussed the question in the Sav. He says ‘The 
most pathetic reply made to the inquiry is that of 
Sir Arthur Conan Doyle. “I seldom re-read 
now,” says that unhappy man. “Time is so short 
and literature so vast and unexplored.” What a 
desolating picture!’ It is. But there is one even 
more desolating, and it is provided by ‘ Alpha’ 
himself. ‘I rejoice to say that I have no passion 
for shaking hands with strangers . . . . And so 
with books. Time is so short that I have none to 
spare for keeping abreast with the circulating- 
library. I could almost say with the Frenchman 
that when I see that a new book is published I 
read an old one. Like Shallow, I am always in the 
rearward of the fashion, and a book has to weather 
the storms of many a voyage before I embark on 
it... .’ He ends by announcing his intention 
of sticking to his well-tried volumes, ‘leaving the 
vast and unexplored tracts of the desert to those 
who like deserts.’ In other words, ‘I have no 
interest in the literature of my own day. In fact I 
don’t even call it by such an honoured name, 
preferring to use the slightly-contemptuous term 
“circulating-library.”. When those of my fellows 
who are so bitten with curiosity that they must 
needs go gadding about after new books unearth 
an undoubted masterpiece, I may (when it has 
weathered the storms of many a voyage) lay my 
Thucydides or Saint-Beuve aside in its favour for 
an hour. Till then, don’t bother me. Can’t you 
see I’m busy, growing a fine crop of mental 
fungi?’ What adesolating picture ! And ‘Alpha’s’ 
allusion to the desert is less scrupulous than we 
expect from him. Sir Arthur spoke of literature as 
vast and unexplored. He will rub his eyes when 
he sees himself and other eager readers described 
as ‘those who like deserts.’ Meanwhile, I am 
wondering how the books which ‘ Alpha’ himself 
has written would have fared had there not been 
afew thousand readers able and willing to keep 
abreast with the circulating library. Fortunately 
most of us manage to strike something like a happy 
medium between these two desolating extremes. 
Time may be short, but it will always be long 
enough for us to give our contemporaries fair play, 
and at the same time keep in touch with the best 
of the past. A world of Alphas, in which the 
making of new friends was shunned as _ being 
disloyal to the old, and as a risky speculation, 
would be no place for me. 


‘ What has all this to do with music ?’ you ask. 
The point of the paragraph, like the bearings of 
Mr. Bunsby’s observations, lies in the application 
thereof. ‘The musical world has too many Alphas. 
It always has had too many. I can believe that 


when John of Fornsete shyly brought forward 
‘Sumer is i-cumen in,’ and said to his fellow-monks, 
‘Here is a little thing of my own,’ all but a few 





expressed a preference for the strings of 4ths and 
5ths of good old Hucbald. Brother Alpha, the 
ceremoniarius, was particularly withering. ‘I could 
almost say with the Gaul, that when I hear that 
a new carmen has been composed, I straightway 
sing an old one. I shall go on whistling Hucbald, 
leaving the howling wilderness of harmony for the 
impious among you who like howling wildernesses, 
and who do not know a good thing when you've 
got it. Retro Sathanis!’ 

The Philharmonic players who laughed at the 
first rehearsal of Beethoven’s ninth Symphony 
were Alphas to a man, and the bulk of our 
concert audiences of to-day are sealed of the 
same tribe. A few Doyles there are, restless souls 
(mostly critics, blasé, and with an eye on the 
going to press of to-morrow’s paper), who estimate 
the hour at which a new work comes on, prowl in 
and hear it, and prowl out again, carefully 
avoiding Largos, Cavatinas, and Solemn Melodies. 
But, on the whole, the Alphas have it, and 
conductors and orchestras with little time for 
rehearsal are well pleased. Think what a life 
would be theirs if they had to cater for a public 
of Doyles. 

It is much easier to hold the balance between 
the old and new in literature than in music. I 
can indulge my taste for Sir Thomas Browne or 
Malory without compelling you to share the 
volumes. You, on your side of the party wall, 
can take your fill of Pope, and I wish you joy of 
it. But unless my appetite for the older music is 
that of the majority, I am likely to go hungry. 
Those of us who want to hear Byrd or Palestrina, 
Scarlatti or Couperin, come badly off. I would 
go a long way to-morrow to renew acquaintance 
with Schubert’s C major Symphony, but so long as 
most people are satisfied with a state of things 
which gives us twenty performances of Beethoven’s 
No. 5 or No. 7 to one of Schubert’s masterpiece, I 
must stay at home and get what comfort I can 
from the full score. As a matter of fact, too, the 
average man is much more curious about new books 
than about new music. Generally his reading is 
almost confined to works of to-day. If his taste in 
books lagged with his taste in music, we should 
daily see trainloads of him going citywards reading 
Thackeray, with a volume of Carlyle in reserve 
for more serious moments. But he has forgotten 
these two writers long ago, to his loss. The 
artistic part of him is developed as Touchstone 
said Corin was damned, like an ill-roasted egg, all 
on one side. He will stand for hours in a 
draughty side-street in order to be present at the 
first performance of a new play which may prove 
to be the poorest return for his vigil and the good 
hard money he has spent ona ticket. He will 
join a circulating library, and order the new Wells 
or Arnold Bennett without waiting to read the 
opinion of the reviewers. But when he takes to 
concert-going, he looks out a programme that 
gives him as large a percentage as possible of 
the music he enjoyed years ago. He is even 
rather proud of this loyalty to his old favourites, 
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and if you venture to hint that possibly the best of 
some new writer may be worthier hearing than the 
worst of Beethoven, he thinks you are an iconoclast. 
(But he won’t use that word—why should he, with 
‘ Bolshevist ’ lying handy ?) 


This ringing the changes on a few well-worn 
works is one of the greatest hindrances to musical 
progress. Even if the favourites happen to 
represent the composers at their best, the resultant 
neglect of the remainder of their work would be 
bad. When, as is too often the case, the popular 
item is merely a hashed-up affair or a transcription 
the case is far worse. If Bach and Handel, 
turning uneasily in their graves, could give us a 
piece of their mind, we should probably hear 
something like this. George Frederic, choleric 
as ever, would take the first innings. ‘I had some 
pretty warm enemies when I was alive,’ he would 
say (speaking unexpectedly colloquial English), 
‘but they take a back seat compared with some of 
my undiscriminating admirers of to-day. The first 
and worst of my posthumous enemies was he 
who lifted the tenor air, “Ombra mai fi,’ 
from my opera “ Serse,” transposed it from F to G, 
weakened the harmonies by turning some of my 
chords of the 6th into six-four-three (a chord 
I rarely used), and made it into a quasi-religious 
sweetmeat, served up in all sorts of tasty ways. 
You English are bad enough, but the Germans are 
worse. If you look at the catalogue of Carl Simon, 
of Berlin (don’t start ; we know more of what goes 
on than you think !), you will see advertised no 
fewer than forty-two perversions of it. My copy of 
the catalogue isan old one—1905. Probably there 
are even more editions available now. The 
disarrangement that touches me up the most is one 
for voice, ’cello, harmonium, and two guitars, with 
a third ad 4+. Some day my poor ill-used tune 
will be set for bass-tuba, ocarina, and a jew’s-harp 
quintet, with (of course) the organ supplying the 
regulation dose of religiosity. A nasty jab was 
dealt me about a century ago, when my “ Hallelujah 


Chorus” was arranged for two flutes. (How 
Mr. Swiveller and a friend used to enjoy 
thundering it out!) But it has been left for 


the far more musically advanced z2oth century 
to give me the knock-out blow. And all the 
while there are scores of good tunes (though I 
says it as shouldn’t) lying buried in my operatic 
and other works ; movements from organ concertos 
that are never heard except as organ solos (with 
modern cadenzas that are about as much in keeping 
as a top hat would be on my wig), and splendid 
choruses (I can’t help saying what I know to be 
true) that ought to be lifted from their oratorio 
and other surroundings and given a fresh start. 
When I was alive the man in the street knew 
dozens of my tunes: his successor to-day thinks | 
of me as a writer of two—an air in E (which 
he associates with a story of a cock and a bull 
and a village blacksmith) and “Ombra mai fi,” 
known to him only as “Handel's Largo in G,” and 
which makes him feel good and comfortable 





and Pleasantsundayafternoonish.’ 


By this time John Sebastian has his speech ready, 
‘Alas! my poor brother!’ he begins, ‘my case is 
even harder than yours. You are at least known 
by a couple of your own melodies, whereas the 
most popular work connected with my name is 
one in which I merely supply the accompaniment 
to a modern Frenchman’s tune. It is called 
a “ Meditation,” and sung to “Ave Maria”—a 
Roman Catholic’s melody over a _ Lutheran’s 
harmony. What do you say to that as a step 
towards the re-union of Christendom? I admit the 
tune is good—even beautiful, though it is rather 
too hectic in places for my taste. Still, the 
job could not be much better done. There 
are two serious objections to it, however. 
First, it has not merely decorated my little 
Prelude: it has killed it. How often do 
you hear the Prelude without the Gounod 
trimmings? And for one performance at Queen’s 
Hall of a Prelude and Fugue from the “ 48” you 
have dozens of the “ Meditation.” This is hard 
on me, but it is harder still on your audiences. 
They should be saved from themselves. If I were 
Sir Henry Wood I should occasionally announce 
the “‘ Meditation ” or the “ Largo in G,” and having 
lured the faithful inside, I should shut the doors 
and explain (7d Mrs. Newmarch, per programme), 
that Bach and Handel had a good deal to say to 
present-day audiences, but they couldn't get their 
message to ears that were deaf to all but a tiny 
fraction of their music. (You should have heard 
Handel's comment on the fact that his “ Waft her, 
angels,” was sung twice in nime days at the 
Promenades.) Then I should say that instead of 
the “‘ Meditation ” Mr. Harold Samuel would play 
one of the “ 48,” say the C sharp major from the 
first book (one of my pet works), or the French 
Suite in G (another of ’em). Instead of the 
Largo, Mr. Gervase Elwes would revive one of 
the beautiful airs that are buried beneath an 
absurd libretto. The bulk of the audience 
(perhaps the whole) would be delighted to have 
heard George and me at our best. George’s vein 
of melody would not surprise them, but I am sure 
many would be astonished at finding the Prelude 
and Fugue as bright and free from dryness as any 
of my orchestral Suites of which they appear to be 
sO appreciative. 

‘The other serious objection I have to the 
“ Meditation” is that it perpetuates a miserable 
bit of editing on the part of Schwenke. Bars 22 
and 23 of the Prelude I wrote thus: 
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Schwenke (Id Schwenke him!) couldn’t stand 
my unresolved discord. I can see him shaking 
his head. “What! a bass moving from F sharp 
to A flat? And a false relation? My dear 
Herr Bach! you should have known better—you, 
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who read many a treatise on harmony, and, with 
more leisure, might even have written a tolerable 
one yourself. This sort of thing simply isn’t done. 
Bar 22 must be followed by : 
gx... —— | 
——_ 


‘ 


Ex. 3. —— =f 
6> 
4 
which is even better. With your figuration kept 
up, the join is imperceptible. Don’t thank me, 
Herr. Any little plumbing job of this kind I 
gladly do. Here is the passage, all nice and 
tidy and according to Cocker : 


or: 


Ex. 4. 
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And now (Bach would go on) very few people 
know of my little anticipation of the modern 
practice of elision of cadences owing to Schwenke’s 
impertinence having become a fixture through 
Gounod’s adoption of it in the “ Meditation.” But 
I had a chuckle when Gounod afterwards tried his 
“Meditation” recipe with a Prelude in D minor 
from my shorter clavier works. It was as well done 
as the other, though my basis and his super- 
structure were perhaps a bit less attractive. 
Anyway, it fell so flat that it simply stuck, and 
nobody has yet picked it up. Not many sequels 
are successful, but few have failed so completely, 
and it is the only failure that has given me 
satisfaction. 

‘Another aspect of this overplaying a few works : 
Isn’t it a bit hard on living composers? I ran 
against Beethoven the other day, and he was 
volcanic about it. He said he supposed he ought 
to be gratified at pianistic lions still tinkling away 
at his Andante in F, and Rondo in G, and other 
things that he never took much stock in, but if the 
players of his time had neglected his Sonatas in 
favour of such small beer by dead and gone com- 
posers he would have made a few appropriate 
remarks. In fact, he made a few on the spot, just 
to show what he could do when roused.’ 

There is something in old Bach’s suggestion that 
an unfamiliar work should sometimes be sprung on 
the public in the place of a hackneyed one. At 
present, eleventh hour changes in the programme 
do the reverse, and please only the Alphas. But 
what is really needed is a kind of self-denial 
season, in which the old favourites (and a few 


what a step forward in appreciation would be 
made if, instead of six performances of such works 
as the ‘Largo’ we had two each of three good 
modern works that so far have not had a chance. 
Consider the growth of the repertory of both 
players and hearers (for hearers no less than 
players have to acquire a repertory, and one 
performance is almost as useless to the latter as to 
the former) if this self-denying ordinance were 
carried out thoroughly for a year. Here is a list of 
works that would be all the better for a rest: 
Handel’s ‘ Largo,’ the Bach-Gounod ‘ Meditation,’ 
Walford Davies’s ‘Solemn Melody,’ Raff's 
‘Cavatina,’ Rachmaninoff’s Prelude in C sharp 
minor, Mendelssohn’s ‘Bee’s Wedding’ and 
‘Spring Song,’ Brahms’s Hungarian Dances in D 
and G minor, Beethoven’s ‘ Leonora,’ ‘ Coriolan,’ 
and ‘Egmont’ Overtures, Overture to ‘ William 
Tell ’—the list shows signs of being too long for 
convenience. And add to it many vocal items 
that have the minimum of interest for us to-day 

especially the operatic arias that lag superfluous 
merely because there is supposed to be a dearth of 
good songs with orchestral accompaniment, or 
that are taken down from fhe shelf from time to 
time in order that a singer may show his or her 
(especially her) paces. With more courage and 
enterprise on the part of conductors and audiences 
we should in a short time have a really musical 
public, with a proper curiosity as to new works, and 
a power of discrimination equal to that shown 
in regard to investments, clothes, food, and affairs 
generally. ‘The chief shortcoming of our musical 
public to-day is this lack of discrimination, and 
there will be no improvement so long as the 
programme of the average concert and recital 
(especially pianoforte recital) is framed on lines 
that do little to extend the hearer’s repertory. 
The average man takes his music mostly on 
Saturdays and Sundays. What exercise do his 
critical powers get? Occasionally he hears the 
first (and last) performance of a novelty. At its 
close, ‘For what we have received,’ he says, and 
claps his hands devoutly—even enthusiastically, if 
the composer comes on to embrace the conductor. 
The remainder of the programme is largely made 
up of music so familiar that what slender critical 
faculties he has promptly go to sleep. When he 
tires of these familiar pieces, what will take their 


place? I see no items clearly marked out as 
successors to the ‘Cavatina’ and the ‘Solemn 
Melody.’ And yet there are plenty in the back- 


ground. They are among the great mass of fine 
and attractive works that receive only about one 
or two performances a year, and so never get 
thoroughly assimilated. On the symphonic side 
take one convincing example. Franck’s Symphony 
is now a popular work—thirty years after its appear- 
ance. Until the past few seasons it was rarely 
heard in this country. If it had been performed 
six times in the seasons of (say) 1900-01, what an 
impetus would have been given to popular 
appreciation of the modern symphonic school ' 
As an example of the short work, there 





fairly new ones) should be given a rest. Think 


is the ‘Queen Mab’ Scherzo of Jerlioz. 
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Did the composer ever write anything more 
attractive? How many times was it played 
in 1918? And yet I feel sure it would give our 
average man no less pleasure than the ‘ Bee’s 
Wedding.’ It would not be difficult to make a 
long list of works of this kind—works that should 
provide three-fifths of every programme, the 
remaining two parts being reserved for (a) first 
and second performances of new music, and (4) 
established favourites just short of the threadbare 
stage. 

There will be little improvement until old 
works come up for scrutiny as severe as that 
given to new ones. There is a wide difference 
between literature and music in this respect. In 
books, the survival is to the fittest: in music it is 
too often to the familiar, and this familiarity is 
frequently a matter of luck 

The average man is at heart neither an Alpha 
nor a Doyle. His musical education could easily 
be advanced to such a stage that, asked as to his 
re-hearing of old music, he would say something 
like this: ‘ Time is short, and the field of music 


es, 


MUSIC IN ENGLAND DURING THE FIRst 
HALF OF THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY. 
By JEFFREY PULVER. 

(Concluded from August number, page 412.) 


The fifth Earl of Northumberland may be taken as 
a specimen of that powerful class of noblemen keeping 
a state almost regal. And the choice is made not so 
much perhaps because of the proven high standard of 
the music made in his household, as on account of 
the ready source of information we possess in the 
‘Northumberland Household Book.’ According to 
this valuable and interesting volume (1512), ‘The 
Chapel of his Grace of Northumberland must have 
been on a par with those of the King and the 
Cardinal. In the year named there were permanently 
employed eleven gentlemen including the Master of 
the Children, six children, and players on the ‘ “ tabrett, 
luyte, and rebeck.”’ A couple of years later their 
numbers were increased. Following the King’s 
example, the Earl paid his musicians extra sums of 
money for special work, and public holidays were not 
allowed to go by without some present to mark the 
event. At New Year the minstrels received rewards: 
‘Item. My Lorde usith ande accustomyth to gif yerely, 
when his Lordschipp is at home, to his Mynstraills 





is vast, with an ever-growing horizon. Clearly I} that be daly in his Houshold, as his Tabret, Lute, and 


have no time to hear or study any but the best. 


Rebec, upon New Yeres-day in the mornynge, when 


If music. like literature and art, expresses some-|they doo play at my Lorde’s chambre doure, for his 


thing of the spirit of those of us living now, I must 
on no account neglect modern music. Its 


Lordschipe and my Lady, xxs., viz., xiijs. iiij@. for my 
Lorde, and vis. vid. for my Lady, if sche be at my 
Lords fyndynge and not at her owen. And for playing 


composers need not only my sympathy and): my Lordis Sone and heir Chaumbre doure the Lord 
encouragement but my financial support as well. | Percy, ijs. And for playing at the Chaumbre doores 
On all grounds, then, my first duty is to the living|of my Lords yonger sonnes my yonge Maisters, after 


composer. 
old and middle-aged music, but only with the very | ‘ 
best. Of course it would be infinitely easier to 


I must keep up my acquaintance with|viij the pece for every of them—xxiijs. iiijd’ 


‘Northumberland Payment Book, p. 343.) The 


Northumberland Household Book tells us what the 
minstrels received in wages: ‘Every Mynstrall, if 


seinle 6 he ve ery 

stick to the old than to get at the very core of the}. 4. 4 Taberett, shall have iiij/.; every Luyte and 
new, but, with the help of the conductors and Rebec, xxxiis. iiija@. ; and to be payd in houshold if 
performers, I mean to do my duty and keep abreast |they have it not by patent or warrant’ (p. 48). 


with the musical circulating library. 


I must adapt | Minstrels frequently travelled with their masters when 


and reverse the remark of the Frenchman, and say/|the latter paid visits; not seldom musicians went 


that when I hear a new work is down for 
performance I realise that an old one is in danger 
of being superseded. 


from place to place, and castle to castle, to exhibit 
their skill, and these the musical Earl also treated 
As long as possible I shall| Well: ‘Item. My Lorde usith and accustomyth to 
‘ 6 E gyfe yerely to every Erlis Mynstrellis, when they 


persist in being an optimist in regard to new music, | custome to come to hym yerely, iijs. iiijd. And 









even better ones. 
landed. 


small fry.’ 


believing that there are at least as good fish in the 
musical sea as ever came out of it—and perhaps 
They are merely waiting to be 
All that is needed is a wide net, fair play, 
perseverance, and a ruthless throwing back of the 



















theatre. 


We gladly draw attention to the appeal on page 553 
on behalf of the 
ventures there comes a critical moment when failure 
or success seems to depend upon the grasping of an 
opportunity. Such a moment has arrived for the 
Glastonbury School in the sudden opportunity for the 
purchase of a site whereon to build a permanent 
It will be a calamity for British music-drama 
if the School is unable to consolidate its work by such 
a purchase. The appeal makes out such a strong 


if they come to my Lord seldome, ones in jij or iij 
yeres, than vis. viiijd@’? On St. Nicholas eve, the 
Master of the Children was paid 3s. 4d. ; on Christmas 
morning the chapel received 20s. for playing the 
‘ Nativitie’ and the ‘Excelsis’; and for the ‘play of 
the Resurrection on Easter morning, xxs.’ Like the 
King, these noblemen employed a Master of the 
Revels ‘for the overseyinge and orderinge of Playes 
and Interludes and dressing that is plaid in the xii 
Dayes of Crestenmas’ (Northumberland Payment 
Book, p. 343). The performers in these masques 
were generally the Gentlemen and Children of the 
Chapel: ‘Item. My Lorde useth to gyf yerely when 
his Lordeship is at home, in reward to them of his 
Lordschip Chappel, that doith play upon Shroftewsday 
at night xs.’ (/@) Burney gives many of the entries 
in this book, and adds (IL. p. 571): ‘ This magnificent 
nobleman dying 1527, his son, the sixth Earl, whose 
passion for Ann Bullen is supposed to have occasioned 
his disgrace at Court, seems to have been treated with 
great insolence and indignity by Cardinal Wolsey, 





case for support, and is so weightedly endorsed, that | 
there is no need for us to do more than draw attention 
to it, and to wish it full success. 


who, by an extraordinary stretch of power, to which 
the Earl thought it prudent to submit, demanded his 
Choral Books for the use of his own Chapel.’ Letters 
concerning this requisition are still preserved in the 
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— 
family, in which the Earl says: ‘I do perceaff my 
Lorde Cardinalls pleasour ys to have such Boks as 
was in the Chapell of my lat Lord and ffayther (wos 
soll Jnu pardon). To the accomplychment of which, 
at your desyer, | am conformable, notwithstandinge I 
trust to be able ons to set up a Chapell off myne 
owne. I shall with all sped send up the Boks unto 
my Lords Grace, as to say iiij Antiffoners, such as 
| think wher not seen a gret wyll, v Gralls [Graduals], 
an Ordeorly [Ordinal], a Manuall, viij Prossessioners 
[Processionals].’ Such a requisition was thoroughly 
characteristic of the Cardinal. 

The travelling minstrels mentioned above must not 
be confounded with the Waits, an entirely distinct 
body. The latter were trained musicians, and not 
wandering minstrels or ‘vagabonds’ within the 
‘meaning of the Act’: nor were they anything like— 
in work or excellence—the so-called ‘ waits’ who make 
the nights at Christmastide so horrible to-day. They 
enjoyed privileges of their own and received official 
recognition (7. article by F. A. Borland in A/usical 
News, July 31, 1915). They were properly apprenticed 
to masters in their calling, and each of them, under 
an Act of 2 Edward VI., was entitled to take two 
apprentices. Their work was very varied, and the 
accounts of their activities as enshrined in various 
municipal and civic archives make extremely interesting 
reading. In the sixteenth year of Henry VIII.’s 
reign a Royal Order compensated the Waits for the 
loss they had sustained by the discontinuance of the 
ceremonial observance of dedication-days of churches 
Borland). In 1536-37 there was a ‘Triumph ffor the 
concepcion of the Queen’s Grace’ (Jane Seymour, 
the mother of Edward VI.) at Norwich: ‘ Paid to 
the iiij Waytes for their labor blowynge upon the 
crosse time of the p’cession xijd@.’ By ‘blowynge’ I 
suppose is meant a performance on the Recorders. 
The Feast of Corpus Christi, with its procession, 
was celebrated in. York with much splendour, and the 
Waits had their place in the ceremonies. In 1546, 
11s. is ordered to be paid for a ‘base shalme.’ 
/bid.). These few references should suffice to show 
what part this body of instrumentalists played in the 
musical scheme of the period. 

The instruments in vogue during the fifty years 
under consideration were, first, trumpets, trombones, 
and drums ; then lutes, shalms, pipes, harps, organs, 
rebecs, and virginals. All these are mentioned in the 
various books of payments and in the annals of royal 
and ducal bands and chapels. About half-way 
through the period we meet with viols. The per- 
formers on these instruments—so far as concerns 
those employed at Court—were largely foreigners : 
Italians, Frenchmen, Dutchmen, Germans ; but, 
naturally, there was no lack of native players, as so 
many indications prove. It has, unfortunately, too 
often been the rule of the powers-that-be to employ 
an inordinately large number of alien musicians. 
This, when the result justifies the action, is not to be 
blamed ; it is perhaps the only fault that can be found 
in the attitude of the Tudor sovereigns to music that 
they gave such great preference to foreign musicians 
when there was no dearth of excellent virtuosi of 
English birth. Viewed from the standpoint of the 
internationality of art, such preference cannot be 
condemned ; but it is a habit that easily becomes a 
fashion, and as such is with great difficulty bounded 
by reason and justice. 

The religious revolution that was coming could not 
but have affected music very much. The break with 
Rome would not have immediately made any great 
change in our music; but the versification of the 
Psalms in the vernacular would, and did, do so. 
Their editors, naturally enough, recommended their 








use in preference to the ‘ungodly songes and ballads’ ; 
and Anthony a Wood says of Sternhold that he 
versified fifty-one of the Psalms, and ‘caused musical 
notes to be set to them, thinking thereby that the 
courtiers would sing them instead of their sonnets, 
but did not, only some few excepted.’ Miles 
Coverdale’s ‘Address unto the Christian reader’ in 
his ‘Goastly Psalms and Spirituall Songes’ (1538) 
has : 

‘ Wolde God that our Mynstrels had none 
other thynge to play upon, neither our carters and 
plowmen other thynge to whistle upon, save psalmes, 
hymns, and such like godly songes. And if 
women at the rockes [distaffs], and spinnynge at the 
wheles, had none other songes to pass their time withall, 
than such as Moses’ sister . . . . sange before them, 
they should be better occupied than with Hey, nonny, 
nonny, Hey, trolly, lolly, and such like fantasies. 


Early in the reign we find the ballads much 
admired. Barclay, in the fourth Eclogue (c. 1514), 
says: ‘Then laude ye songs, and ballades magnifie.’ 
Certainly the King found nothing wrong in such light 
secular music, for—so far as we can tell with certainty 
—he composed some himself. Yet later in his reign 
(in 1543) an Act of Parliament was passed sup- 
pressing them almost entirely. Although some few 
exceptions were made, Henry seemed determined 
that nothing should appear which could be used ‘as a 
weapon against the Reformation’ (Chappell). The 
Act states that : 

. .. . froward and malicious minds, intending to 
subvert the true exposition of scripture, have taken 
upon them by printed ballads, rhymes, etc., subtilly 
and craftily to instruct his highness’ people, and specially 
the youth of this his realm, untruly. For reformation 
whereof, his majesty considereth it most requisite to 
purge his realm of all such books, ballads, rhymes, and 
songs, as be pestiferous and noisome. Therefore if any 
printer shall print, give, or deliver, any such, he shall 
suffer, for the first time imprisonment for three months, 
and forfeit for every copy 10/. and for the second time, 
forfeit all his goods and his body be committed to 
perpetual prison. 


Books printed 
exempted. 

In reviewing the composers of the period it will not 
be necessary at this time of day to give full biographies 
of the musical giants of that era ; a few notes will be 
all that is called for in this place. Of ‘the father of 
English Cathedral music’ not much can be said 
to-day ; moreover, Tallis’s greatest activity as a 
creative musician was developed after the half-century 
under consideration. Tye, too, came to maturity when 
the fifty years designated had almost come to an end ; 
he was not organist at Ely until 1541, and only 
achieved the Doctorate of Music in 1548. Still there 
can be little doubt that he enjoyed an enormous 
popularity in his own day; and in Sam Rowley’s play, 
‘When you see me, you know me,’ the Prince repeats 
what Grove thinks ‘may be a genuine saying of 
Henry VIII’: 

I oft have heard my Father merrilly speake, 

In your high praise :and thus his Hignesse sayth : 
‘ England one God, one truth, one Doctor hath 

In Musicke’s art, and that is Doctor Tye 

Admired for skill in harmony.’ 


and published before 1540 were 


Contemporary—for our present purpose—-with Tallis 
and Tye was Robert White, a man of quite exceptional 
talent who is far too little known in this, his country. 
It is as Dr. Walker justly remarks: ‘.... Whyte 


be is fairly to be reckoned—even remembering 
that Palestrina and Lassus were contemporaries— 
as among the very greatest European composers of 





time. No English musician deserves more 


his 
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emphatically a tardy resurrection.’ John Taverner is | Before leaving the subject, I should like to dray 
another name high in the list of English talent, and | attention to three volumes which illustrate, each in 
although its bearer could not hope for favourable | different way, the music of the period. The books | 
comparison with Tye at his best, his genius was still | am referring to are the MS. above mentioned (Royal 
sufficiently great to merit recognition to-day. Indeed, | MSS. 58), Rastell’s ‘Interlude of the four teoent ’ 
Foxe tells us that when imprisoned at Oxford for | (1510), and a song-book published by Wynkyn 
alleged heresy, he escaped death on account of his! Worde, in London, in 1530. The first of these three 
music. The same authority adds that ‘this Taverner | contains what is the first music actually composed 
repented him very muche that he had made songes to expressly for instruments, and not simply arranged 
E opishe ditties in the tyme of his blindenes.’ While | vocal pieces. As such it is of great interest and value 
speaking of narrow escapes from the stake, we may | to the musical historian. The ‘ Interlude’ illustrates 
mention that of John Merbecke, whose ‘premature | one of the uses to which music was put secularly. It 
reforming zeal,’ to use Burney’s words, ‘nearly made a | describes various natural phenomena in verses spoken 
martyr of him. . . . . He had, indeed, the honour of | by different allegorical characters. Towards the end is 
being condemned to the stake, but was pardoned.’ | the direction, ‘Then the dauncers without the hall sing 
It should be mentioned, however, that this pardon | this wyse and they within answer’ ; after which follows 
again must have been on account of his excellence as| music to the text ‘Tyme to pass with goodly sport 
a musician, since such powerful personages as | etc.’—obviously a popular song at the period. Wynkyn 
Sir Humphrey Foster and the Bishop of Winchester | de Worde’s publication arrived on the scene at a time 
interceded for him. Then there were John Sheppard, | when country and king were busy with religious con- 
whose three-part ‘Stev'n first after Christ for Gods troversy. Yet these things did not seem to affect the 
worde his blood spent’ is described by Ambros as| general public much, if such a collection of secular 
‘nothing less than a master-work’; the early | songs could find use and customers. In the book, of 
John Dygon, who graduated as a 1. Mus. in April, | which the Bass part is in the British Museum (K.Le.1), 
1512, and whose motet ‘Ad lapidis positionem’ is|‘ar conteynyd XX songes IX of IIII partes and X1 of 
printed by Hawkins ; John Thorne of York, though | thre partes.’ The composers included are Cornysh 
late in the period, whose three-part motet *Stella| Pygot, Taverner, Fayrfax, Cowper, and Jones. There 
Coeli’ is well worthy of notice, the conduct of the appears to be no other copy, or other part, of this 
several parts being very dignified and full of vigour, | work known. ; : 
the harmony excellent, and the imitation interesting] The first half of the 16th century is important 
Ambros), Grove mentioning two more MSS. of his ;| therefore, for several reasons, and political and religious 
and Edmund Turges, represented in the Fayrfax|causes often had great effects. Church music was 
MS., and not even mentioned in Grove. Another | passing through one of its trying times, and methods 
early figure was William of Newark, Master of the| were considerably changed in the fifty years under 
boys of the Chapel ; and still another was William |review. During the period, too, we find the King 
Cornysh, whose son William was advanced enough | composing genial music ; we see composers rising who 
to use the ‘chord of the sharp seventh of a key, with a|could brave comparison with their Continental con- 
false fifth’ (Burney). ’ _ __ | fréres ; we notice the writing of original instrumental 
Hugh Aston was a very eminent figure early in this | music, and the publication of the first book in England 
half-century, and one of the most celebrated of pre- | to consist exclusively of music. This was the critical 
Reformation composers. A hornpipe of his, contained | time when music was kicking off its ancient swaddling- 
in the Royal MSS. App. 58 (British Museum) is, as/ clothes, and was becoming the sturdy youth that 
Henry Davey remarks, ‘an extraordinary piece Of|reached such noble manhood at the close of the 
keyboard execution,’ and its composer is claimed by | Elizabethan era. 
this historian ‘as the inventor of instrumental com- 








position.” The Bodleian Library and that of the 

Music School! Oxford), Peterhouse Library 

Cambridge), and the British Museum all possess}| WELSH HYMNS AND HYMN-SINGING. 
specimens of his work. Robert Fayrfax was another | By WILLIAM CHILD 


famous writer of the period, but since I have dealt 
with him already in three articles contributed to} The Hymn Festivals that have been held in 
Musical News (January 20, February 3 and 10, 1917), | England during the past few years have been well 
[ shall do no more than refer the possibly interested|worth while. They have undoubtedly improved 


reader tothem. | think the names already mentioned | 
will be sufficient to impress the student with the high | 
importance of this period, to the history of English | 
music. Nor does this list by any means complete the 
tale. But two minor lights might be mentioned, since 
they had to do with the controversies surrounding 
Henry’s matrimonial affairs. The first is Mark} 
Smeaton, groom of the chamber to Anne Bullen, and 
a musician high in Court favour. He was accused of 


congregational singing in the districts in which they 
took place by drawing attention to, and rehearsing, 
many new and neglected old tunes of the best type. 
But their indirect influence has been even greater. 
They have not only brought the question of popular 


|hymnody well to the fore, and kept it there ; they 


have reminded church-goers generally that the hymn- 
tune is not a part-song for the choir, but a song for the 
people, with the result that much of the old congrega- 


tional diffidence is gone. Many organists and choirs 
now take a sympathetic view of the subject, so that the 
prospects of co-operation between the trained singers 
and the untrained crowd were never so bright as 
to-day. The Hymn Festival was an _ English 
adaptation of a peculiarly Welsh institution, but 
it can never flourish so vigorously as its original, 
because it will necessarily lack the note of frank 
emotion that distinguishes the Welsh gatherings. 
Moreover, fond as the English are of hymns, 
comparatively few of their favourites appeal to them 
on the national side. The old Welsh tunes have 
a good deal of the character of folk-song, and the 


misconduct with the Queen, and he ultimately confessed, 
though Anne strenuously denied it. That some under- 
standing existed between the two can hardly be doubted 
when we consider some of the contemporary correspon- 
dence ; but that he deserved the hanging he received, 
is quite open to question. The other was Thomas 
\bel, who instructed Queen Catherine in music. This 
meddlesome musician was injudicious enough to 


perpetrate a treatise entitled ‘Ide non dissolvendo 
Henrici et Catharinae Matrimonio, and came to an 
untimely end by hanging and quartering in 1540. 
The moral whereof is, that it was good for cobblers to 
stick to their lasts in the first half of the 16th century. 
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sntense racial feeling of the Welsh finds almost as 
much outlet in ‘Caerlleon’ or ‘Joanna’ as in ‘ Men of 
Harlech.’ English people are fond of ‘St. Anne,’ 
or‘ Ravenscroft,’ because of long association, with 
little or no recognition of the fact that they are 
as characteristically English as any music we have 
produced. a 

The ‘Cymanfa Ganu,’ or the Psalmody Festival, 
was made a part of the Eisteddfod only as recently as 
1916. The suggestion came from Mr. Lloyd George, 

_surely the first British Prime Minister to take any 
practical interest in popular music. At Corwen the 
hymn-singing was the final event of the Eisteddfod. 
Two sessions were held, from 1.30 to 4.30, and from 
5.30 to 9. Could we collect eight thousand English 
people for such a purpose twice on a hot summer's 
day? The gathering was supposed to be grouped 
according to voices, but the arrangements broke down, 
and although some hundreds of tenors and basses were 
in their proper places the majority of those present 
never got sorted out. I am inclined to think this was 
again. The effect of such a mass singing in harmony 
would have lost in blend had there been too rigid a 
classification. The accompaniment was provided by 
the band of the Welsh Guards and a local orchestra. 
Mr. Emlyn Evans conducted, and had his huge force 
remarkably well in hand throughout. The book 
contained thirty hymns, tonic sol-fa and staff editions 
being provided. The festival partook somewhat of 
the nature of a practice, as some of the tunes were 
new. I gathered from Mr. Evans that the book forms 
a kind of supplementary hymnal for the ensuing year, 
and is widely circulated throughout the country. 
The ‘Cymanfa Ganu’ has thus great educational 
responsibilities. The singing was overwhelming in 
its volume and fervour—so much so, that although I 
had heard glowing accounts of Welsh hymn-singing, 
I felt inclined to say with the Queen of Sheba, ‘The 
half was not told me.’ 

There was little or no attempt at light and shade— 
a surprise in view of the violent dynamic contrasts 
in other Welsh singing. Moreover, the Festival book, 
like the Welsh hymnals generally, was plentifully 
sprinkled with expression marks. It would have been 
thrilling to hear a Pianisstmo from such a crowd, and I 
am sure it could have been got. What was needed 
was not sudden contrast in power, but the variety 
obtained by an occasional hymn sung softly or #zeszo- 
forte throughout. There are many hymns which call 
for such treatment. The singing at Corwen was 
too continuously full-voiced. 

To the visitor, the habit of singing the final portion 
of a verse over and over again was somewhat trying. 
There was apparently no method in this repetition. 
The conductor seemed suddenly to make up his mind, 
and took the crowd with him. As the structure of 
most Welsh tunes involves a good deal of repetition, 
the result led to monotony. 

The band played the tunes over very woodenly, and 
it was fortunate that their accompaniments were 
audible only rarely. 1 was surprised at the ineffective- 
ness of even a good band for this purpose. There was 
a lack of foundation and sustained power, the bass 
being especially weak and tubby. One longed for the 
roll of an organ, with a big pedal and fine diapasons. 

In my article on the Eisteddfod I mentioned the 
curious lack of appreciation of the beauty of un- 
accompanied singing. The same lack was apparent 
here. The band was of little practical use save for 
‘giving out’ the tune, and if most of the singing had 
been unaccompanied, with the players joining in an 
occasional unison verse, they would have worked less 
with better results. Perhaps, too, the committee 
might consider the advisability of interpolating a good 

















instrumental item halfway through each session. It 
would give voices and ears a much-needed rest, and 
the band would welcome the task as more congenial 
than playing hymn tunes. 

The ‘Cymanfa Ganu’ is a wonderfully impressive 
affair, despite some details that strike the visitor 
unfavourably. He may have his doubts, for example, 
as to the advisability—even the decency—of making 
such promiscuous use of hymns in which the note of 
personal and intimate religious feeling is uppermost. 
Especially does this question arise when hymns are 
introduced to soothe the crowd, or to beguile the 
tedium of waiting. I understand that they are used 
thus even before political meetings and football 
matches! Of course, if the assembled politicians and 
sportsmen feel impelled to sing to the praise and glory 
of God on such occasions, so much the better. But 
without being uncharitable, I could not avoid an 
impression that the music, and the sheer physical joy 
of singing, were the prime considerations at the 
Eisteddfod. 

This danger is apparently exercising some native 
leaders of thought. Thus, an outspoken article in 
the lVe/sh Outlook for August says : 

The parasitic ‘Cymanfa Ganu’ must be subjected to 
an effective surgical operation, relieving the body 
Eisteddfodic for all time from an alien cankerous growth 
which threatens to sap its vitality. Those who witnessed 
the scenes at Birkenhead, and still more emphatically at 
Neath, cannot fail to have realised that the ‘ Cymanfa 
Ganu’ was held not so much to the glory of God as to 
the glorification of man. 


Even on the educational side the Festival leaves 
much to be desired. As a means of popularising good 
new tunes such a gathering is of immense value. 
But how if the tunes be bad? The 1919 book contains 
some very weak numbers, and | blushed to find that 
the weakest was an English tune, a miserable specimen 
of one of our worst types. I quote its opening phrases, 
so that I may not be suspected of exaggeration : 


Ex. 1. ‘St. Catherine.’ J. G. Wavron, 1821 
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It is good for the Welsh to borrow music from their 
neighbours, but it is bad when they lay hands on the 
worst. I note, too, on the part of some of the Welsh 
hymn composers of to-day, a regrettable tendency to 
adopt an idiom that we in England are rapidly 
outgrowing, ¢.g. : 

y * Milwaukee. 


DD, Prornerog, Mus. Doc. 


Ex. 2. 
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Wales had far better stick to a handful of the best of 
her old tunes than adopt such enervating strains as 
this. Unfortunately, I gathered from conversations 


at Corwen that there is a tendency to discard the old 
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in favour of the new—especially when the new is down 
to the above sample. Can the Welsh Folk-song 
Society do nothing to save the situation? It will be 
disastrous if future Psalmody Festival books are 
allowed to go further on the downward path. The 
evil wrought by so widely circulated a collection 
containing even a moderate percentage of feeble tunes 
is incalculable. 

In regard to the older tunes, and indeed Welsh 
tunes generally, there is a tendency to overrate them. 
The very best, such as ‘ Ymdaith Mwngc’ (E.H. 203), 
Prichard’s ‘Hyfrydol’ (E.H. 301), ‘Bangor,’ or 
‘Merionydd,’ are everything that a popular melody 
should be, but a good many that are better known in 
England have some obvious faults. ‘Aberystwyth,’ 
for example, has a poor melodic line for its first four 
phrases, and is saved only by the fine rise just before 
the end. Three of its four opening phrases end with : 


Zt <a —f 
So ee ee en 


Ex 


- 
ww 


and the other adds little variety by ending on the 
dominant of E. Sung to a long hymn, this opening 
becomes wearisome. Even a rolling performance of 
the tune by one of the biggest crowds at the Eisteddfod 
did not alter my conviction that it is overrated, 
and good in only one half. 

The construction of the average eight-line Welsh 
tune—a 6 a 6 ¢ d a 6—tends to monotony. The 
frequent use of melodic passages founded on the 
common chord sometimes gives an impression of 
marking time rather than of sweeping progress, ¢ g. : 
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and this, from ‘Elliot, a tune by John Ellis, 
1750-1834: 
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The oldest tunes are none the worse for a decidedly 


secular folk-song flavour, and in several ‘The Miller | 
of the Dee’ seems to be in the background : 
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The minor key is rather too much in evidence, and | 
at all events to the reserved Sax n> there seems to | 
be too frequent leaning towards the lachrymose. 


}and 13, is a native of Birmingham. 
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three musicians to extemporise the under parts. I have 
assisted at such a demonstration, and have seen the 
credulous laymen easily convinced that each of the 
parts so supplied may be excellent in itself, but not 
calculated to go well in harness. I have always 
fancied the ‘singing seconds’ theory was near the 
mark, but I now see that the great majority of these 
Welsh singers know the published harmony of their 
tunes, and sing it from memory. After all, this would 
not be an astonishing feat, even with a race les; 
musical than the Welsh. Compared with the English 
and German their standard hymn tunes are few in 
number. There is, so far as I can gather, but one 
harmonization in regular use, and this is very simple. 
With the large mixed choirs at Welsh churches, and 
the constant repetition involved by the small repertory, 
it is not surprising that such a large proportion of the 
population should be able to sing hymns in harmony 
on the smallest provocation. Moreover, as we have 
seen, with the Welsh the hymn tune often takes a 
place that in England is filled by the popular song and 
chorus. For example, one day a char-a-banc passed 
me, filled with young fellows singing ‘T6n-y-Botel’ 
in four-part harmony with delightful effect. A similar 
party of young Englishmen would have given us 
something very different, both in matter and manner. 

At the Psalmody Festival the crowd were all 
singing from music-books. Neither on this nor on any 
other occasion did I hear any singing of ‘ seconds.’ 
A few men sang the melody an octave lower—never 
a bad effect when the mass of harmony is big, and 
excellent in this case, as the hymns were always 
pitched high. 

In England we have lately been preaching the 
virtues of unison singing, and certainly the method is 
infinitely preferable to the go-as-you-please mixture of 
unison, improvised harmony, and ‘seconds’ we have 
tolerated for so long. But I fancy that the Welsh 
Psalmody Festival, and Welsh hymn-singing generally, 
would convince us that the ideal is congregational 
harmony, with a moderate use of unison. I am yet 
to be persuaded that an average English congregation 
cannot be taught to sing simple part-music. All they 
need is a copy of the music, periodical practices, and 
encouragement. The handful who are unable to do 
more than follow the tune should be told to stick to it. 
The men who double the melody in the octave below 
have been laughed at too often. What organist 
does not value his 16-ft. diapason on the Great? 
When he has a few in trousers he ought to be thankful, 


Occasional Wotes. 


Miss Dorothy Howell, whose symphonic poem, 
‘Lamia,’ met with such emphatic success on its pro- 
duction at the Promenade Concerts on September 10 
Miss Howell’s 


| musical gifts are an inheritance from both her parents. 


Her father is an amateur pianist of taste and ability, 
and, through her mother, she is descended from Alfred 
Feeny, who was editor and musical critic of the 
Birmingham Daily Post in the days when the 
Birmingham Musical Festival was an event of the 
first importance in the musical life of England. 
Miss Howell, who has just attained her majority, 
has been writing music since she reached the age 


[ have often heard English people discuss the|of nine. Her systematic study, however, may be 


harmony sung by a Welsh crowd. Credulous laymen | 
tell us that the harmony is improvised : unbelievers | 
say that it consists of what is known in England as! 
* singing seconds ’—that is, thirds. The improvisation 


said to date from September, 1913, when she came 
to London and entered the Royal Academy of Music. 
Her teachers there were Mr. Percy Waller, 
pianoforte (and during Mr. Waller’s absence on 





theory may be knocked on the head by the simple | active service, Mr. Tobias Matthay), Miss Gladys 
experiment of playing a well-known air and asking | Chester, violin, and Mr. J. B. McEwen, composition. 
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‘Lamia’ was begun two years ago, and the score 
was completed in something over twelve months. 
While the composer was busy on this work she 
found time to write a number of pianoforte studies and 
smaller compositions of other kinds. Miss Howell’s 
output includes also songs, chamber music, the first act 
of an Opera based on ‘The Winter's Tale,’ and smaller 
pieces for orchestra. She is at present engaged on the 
composition of a Ballet dealing with the legend of the 
Willow Pattern Plate. Arrangements are now being 
made for the performance of ‘Lamia’ in the chief 
provincial musical centres, including the composer's 
native city. 

Believing, as we do, that the music of London 
should be decentralised as far as possible, we are glad 
to hear of the formation of the Hammersmith Sunday 
Concert Society. The Society will give a series of 
subscription concerts at the Lyric Theatre, Hammer- 
smith, on Sunday evenings at 8.30, beginning on 
October 5. The programmes are of first-rate quality, 
the following works being among those down for 

rformance: John Ireland’s Trio No. 2, Bantock’s 
Old English Suite, Ravel’s Trio in A minor, Herbert 
Howell’s Comedy Suite for clarinet and pianoforte, 
Haydn’s Symphony No. 13, Bach’s C minor Concerto 
for two pianofortes and strings, &c., with vocal items 
of equal interest. The performers include the Phil- 
harmonic String Quartet, the Lyric Hammersmith 
String Quartet, Miss Rhoda Backhouse, Miss Gladys 
Moger, Messrs. John Ireland, Felix Salmond, Clive 
Carey, and other well-known soloists. The enterprise 
is under the direction of Mr. Arthur Bliss, 21, Holland 
Park, W. It. 


The Cheséei ian made its appearance as a musical 
journal on September 15. The aims of the newcomer 
are well set forth in an editorial, entitled, ‘Aut frigidus 
aut calidus’—not the journal’s only example of an 
unusual caption, for Mr. George Moore heads some 
interesting reminiscences, ‘The nineness in the 
oneness.’ Mr. Ernest Newman contributes a London 
Letter, Mr. Cyril Scott writes on Eugéne Goossens, 
and Mr. Granville Bantock genially blesses the 
enterprise. The Chesterian promises to be a lively 
addition to the musical Press. 


Mr. Josef Holbrooke’s five concerts announced to 
take place at Marble Arch House have been 
cancelled, owing to the premises being unavailable 
through the falling-in of the lease. Mr. Holbrooke 
has arranged to give two concerts at the Portman 


Rooms instead. We have no information as to date. 


BRASS BAND ARRANGEMENTS OF 
ELGAR’S SYMPHONIES. 

At first sight a brass band seems the least suitable 
of mediums for such complex and subtle works as 
Elgar’s Symphonies. 

It is interesting to hear that the Black Dyke Mills 
Band is giving the best of proofs to the contrary. We 
learn that during the past season the band has fulfilled 
about forty engagements, and in every instance an 
outstanding feature has been the enthusiastic reception 
of the Elgar arrangement. The superb technique 
of such bands as the Black Dyke has long been 
recognised, and criticism has been mainly directed to 
their choice of music. That this fine band and its 
thousands of hearers are appreciative of such works 
as Elgar’s Symphonies is the happiest of omens for 
the future of popular musical taste. We congratulate 
the bandmaster (Mr. A. O. Pearce), his players, and, 
not least, his audiences, and cannot refrain from 
expressing some envy. We in London get all too few 
chances Of hearing the works in their original form. 





MUSICIANS OF CHARLES II. 


THE 
By C. EDGAR THOMAS. 


Regarding the musical tastes of the ‘ Merry 
Monarch’ there appears to be some slight diversity 
of opinion. The general impression seems to be that 
Charles did not concern himself much with the older 
and more solid kind of music represented by the 
compositions of such men as Gibbons, Byrd, and 
Tallis, and that he was impatient of anything but 
the lighter types of composition, a frame of mind for 
which his lengthy exile in France was no doubt in 
large measure due. Be this as it may, there is no 
doubt that the King displayed a great interest in the 
}music and musicians of his age, and particularly in 
connection with the Chapel Royal. With the idea of 
encouraging his choirboys in the French style, Charles 
sent one of the foremost of them—Pelham Humphrey 
—to study in Paris, while it was from the Chapel 
Royal of the Restoration that the majority of the best 
composers came. 

Pelham Humphrey—or Humfrey—was born in 
1647, and at the Restoration became one of the first 
set of Children in the Chapel Royal under ‘ Captain’ 
Henry Cooke. The latter, it may here be added, 
had seen service under the standard of the ill-fated 
Charles I., having gained a commission in the Royalist 
Army, from which service he was afterwards known as 
‘Captain.’ In 1660 he was appointed one of the 
Gentlemen of the Chapel Royal and master of the 
| Children, and four years later ‘Composer of the king’s 
private music for voices,’ at a salary of £40 per annum. 
|He died in 1672, finding a last resting-place in the 
Abbey, and the old chronicler Anthony Wood says 
|that his death was in great part caused by chagrin at 
| finding himself surpassed in favour by Humfrey, who, 
as before stated, had been his pupil. Humfrey 
|succeeded him--he had previously studied in Italy 
|as well as France—but he enjoyed his preferment 
| only two years, for in 1¢74, at the early age of twenty- 
|seven years, he died, and like his tutor Cooke, was 
buried in the Cloisters of Westminster Abbey. 
| Another distinguished musician of the early days 
|of the Restoration, and also among the first set of 
| boys in the Chapel Royal of Charles II., was Dr. John 
| Blow. A pupil of ‘Captain’ Cooke, he early evinced 
| talent for composition, being one of the three concerned 
in the production of the ‘Club Anthem,’ written, so it 
is reputed, to celebrate a naval victory over the Dutch 
jin 1665. Blow afterwards became the pupil of John 
| Hingeston and Dr. Christopher Gibbons, and in 1669 
was appointed organist of Westminster Abbey, a post 
which he held until 1680, when he generously resigned 
lin favour of a pupil of his, Henry Purcell, then 
but a lad of twenty-two summers. After 
the latter's early death in 1695, Blow once more 
became organist of the Abbey, continuing there until 
his death. The fame of Purcell has been sung so 
often, and in general is too well-known to need 
janything more than a casual mention in this brief 

aper. 

That delightful old gossip Pepys the Diarist has 
written this concerning John Blow, under date 
August 21, 1667: 

This morning came two of Captain Cooke’s boys, 
whose voices are broke, and are gone from the Chapel, 
but have extraordinary skill; and they and my boy, 
with his broken voice, did sing three farts; their 
names were Blaew [Blow]and Loggings ; but, notwith- 
standing their skill, yet to hear them sing with their 
broken voices, which they could not command to keep 
in time, would make a man mad—so bad it was. 

Some doubt exists, however, if Blow was actually 
the boy referred to, especially when it is considered 
that he would then have been nineteen years of age. 





} 
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Among the pupils of Dr. Blow may be mentioned 
Jeremiah Clark, who eventually became organist of 
Winchester College in 1685 or thereabouts. Eight 
years later he became almoner and master of the 
children at St. Paul’s Cathedral, in succession to his 
former master, Blow. Another famous pupil of 
Dr. Blow’s was William Croft (1677-1727), who after 
leaving the Chapel Royal—he had lost his treble 
voice—was appointed the first organist of St. Anne’s, 
Soho. In 1700 he and Jeremiah Clark became 
Gentlemen of the Chapel Royal, and joint organists 
there some four years later. 

The music for the Coronation of Charles II. was 
composed by Henry Lawes, who had survived the 
Interregnum, and died two years after the Restoration. 
Milton and Waller were ever fond of lauding the 
merits of this composer’s works, and he would appear 
to have enjoyed great popularity during his day ; 
but in the opinion of later critics quite unworthily. 
Dr. Burney, with engaging frankness, declares his 
work to have been ‘languid and insipid, and equally 


devoid of learning and genius’; while Hawkins 
remarks that his music was ‘deficient in melody, | 
and neither recitative nor air, but in so precise a | 


medium between both that a name is wanting for it.’ 
William Child, a pupil of Bevan, in 1660 became 
one of the King’s private musicians, and Chanter of 
the Chapel Royal. A thorough Royalist, Child during 
the Commonwealth retired toa small farm and devoted 
himself to composition, declaring his feelings in the 





anthem ‘O, Lord, grant the King a long life.’ He 
died at Windsor in 1697 at the ripe old age of ninety | 
years. | 

The following list is Charles II.’s Chapel establisi:- | 
ment as recorded in a document entitled ‘The Old| 
Cheque-book the an Royal,’ and which was 
edited for the first time by the late Dr. Nimbault, and 


of 








published by the Camden Society, 1872: 
The names of the Subdeane, Gentlemen, and others of 
his Majesties Chappell Royale, at the time of the 
yronation of King Charles the Secoad, Aprill 23 
being St. George’s Day, 1661. | 
Doctor Walter Jones, Su/deane. 
Roger Nightingale. John Sayer 
Henry Smith. Ralphe Amner Vine 
Durant “Hunt. William Tinker ? 
Phillip Tinker. George Low | 
Henry Cooke, .V/tster of the Children. 
Henry Lawes, Clarke of the Checke. 
Thomas Peers, Thomas Hazzard, | 
john Harding, Gentlemen. 
Edward Low, William Chylde, Christopher Gibbons, | 
(/ryanti 
William Howes, James Cob, Edward Coleman, 
Thomas Blagrave, Nathaniell Watkins, Thomas 
Purcill, Gregory Thorndell, John Cave, Henry Frost, 
Edward Bradock, Alphonso Marsh, John Goodgroome, 
Henry Purcill, Raphaell Courteville, George Betenham, 
Matthew Pennell. 


Thomas Haynes. int of the Vestry. | 


\ Georg. Whitcher, }eoman. 


I 


liam Williams, } eoman. 


Augustine Cleveland, Groome. 
At which time every Gentleman of the Chapell (in 
rders) had allowed to him for a gowne, five yards 
f fine scarlet, and the rest of the Gentlemen, being 


men, had allowed unto each of them four yards of 


la 
the like scarlet. 
Much additional matter of interest concerning 
arles II. and his musicians constituting the State 
Band may be gleaned from the following extracts from 


the House Accounts now preserved in the State Paper 
Office. The quotations are valuable inasmuch as not 


only are the names of the various instrumentalists set 
forth, 





but the amounts of their salaries are given in 





is, 


Nominally for the year ending at Christma 


detail. 
1663, it yet includes payment for arrears—here ani 
there covering the two preceding years—a fact tha 
brought the total to £2,880 8s. 6d. It says much for, 
man like King Charles that he paid these arrears, anj 
would seem to suggest that the King cherished a req 


regard for music. It should be noted that of the total 
sum just given, £668 13s. 84:. was paid in settlemen 
of the violinists ; £162 17s. 11d. for the wind instrv. 
ments ; £358 13s. 10}¢. for the lutes ; 
virginals : and £30 for the tuner. The trumpeters, 
however, were the heaviest item, amounting to £1,590 
Irrespective of these items, certain members of the 
royal band obtained varying sums from time to time 





£43 for the B 


Coa, 


for the purchase of new instruments, the repair of old § 


ones, travelling expenses, Xc. 
prices that musical instruments then obtained. 


The King’s Prt: Band. 


The Violins : 

Alsoe allowed for mony paid to viijj of his Ma‘ 
Music’ons for the Violins, viz., Ambrose Beeland, 
John Singleton, | Wm Young, Henry Brockwell, 
John Atkinson, Symon Hopper, John Huggins, and 
William Claxton, to every of them at xx! p’ diem for 
his wages and xvj" ij> vj‘ p’ annum for his Livery, all 
payable quarterly and due to them for halfe a yeare 
ended at our Lady Day 1662, Ciiij**vj" iij> iiij®. 

To Richard Dorney and Theophilus Fitz, two other 
of the said Musicon™, at the like wages and Livery 
pann., payable as before and due to them for halfe a 
yeare ended at Midsum! 1662, xlvj" x x“, 

To Walter Yonckney, one other of the said Music’ons 
at his like wages and Livery, payable as before and due 
to him for One yeare and a halfe ended at our Lady Day 
1663, Ixix!' xvj* ij’. 

To John Yonckney, another of the said Music’ons, 
at the like wages and Livery, payable quarterly and due 
to him for half a yeare ended at our Lady Day 1662, 
xxuj" vv’, And to Henry Smith succeeding him in the 
said roome and place at the like wages and Livery 
p’ ann., payable quarterly by virtue of his Ma* warr 
vnder the signet dated the Fifth day of October 
A’ RRs Carol’ S'edi xiiij*’ and due to him for halfe a 
yeare ended at Mich’as 1662, xxiij" vw v4. In all 
xivj" x> x, 

To Davis Mell, one other of the said Music’ons, at 
the like wages and Livery, payable as before and due to 
him for three quarters of a yeare ended at Midsum’er 
1662, xxxiiij" xviij> |’ ob. And to Wm. Yonckney, 
succeeding in the roome and place of the said Davis Mell 
at the like wages and Livery, payable q*sterly by vertue 
of his Majesties War‘ vnder the Signet dated the 
xxvjth of September: A* RRs Car’ S’cdi, xiiij*® and 
due to him for one quarter of a yeare ended at Mich’as 
1662, xj" xij- viij“ ob. In all xlvj'' x> x4. 

To John Bannister, another of the said Music'ons, at 
the like wages and Livery, payable as before and due 
to him for one Yeare ended at Mich’as 1662, xlvj"' x> x". 

To Matthew Lock, Composer of the said Violins, at 
the like wages and Livery, payable q"rterly and due to 
him for halfe a yeare ended at Christmas 1662, 
xxiij" wr v4, 

To Gecrge [ludson, another Composer of the said 
Violins. at xlij" xv" x" p’ annu’, payable as before and 
due to him for one quarter of a yeare ended at our 
Lady Day 1662, x" xiij> xj" ob. 

To Wm. Saunders, another of the said Music’ons, at 
ij; iij' p’diem for nis wages and xvj"' ij* vj" p’ ann. for his 
Livery, payable as before and due to him for halfe a 
yeare ended at our Lady Day 1662, xxix" vij- j" 

And to William Howes, John Strong, F ‘dward Strong, 
Richard Hudson, Philipp Bockett and Henry Comer, 
vij other of the said Music’ons, to every one of them 
at xlvj'' xij* viij' p’ ann., payable as before and due to 
them for halfe a yeare ended at the same time, 
Clxiij  iiij* iiij’. Total, vj*ixviij" xiij* viij' ob. 
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hristias, Of the ieagetng anaes two are deserving of more 

any -_ detailed notice—Davis Mell and John Banister or 

a tha Bannister. The former was not only a clever violinist, 

_ for a | but a clockmaker as well; he was born near Salisbury 

ede and in 1604. Anthony Wood, the antiquary, mentions 

‘eeu ) him in his ‘ Diary,’ remarking of his visit to Oxford 
al fen. 

ttlemen je” 1057 : ' 

d instry. Peter Pett, Will. Bull, Ken. Digby, and others of 

fi » Allsoules, as also A.W. did give him a very handsome 

} for the FF 

mpeters entertainment in the Taverne cal’d ‘ The Salutation’ in 

£1 a S. Marie’s Parish. _The Company did look 

. of te > upon Mr. Mell to have a prodigious hand on the Violin, 
¢) =& they thought that no person, as all in London did, 

to time, | could goe beyond him. But, when Tho. Baltzar, an 

ir of old Outlander, came to Oxford. in the next yeare, they had 

he leas: other thoughts of Mr. Mell, who, tho he play’d far 

are the Bf sweeter than Baltzar, yet Baltzar’s hand was more 
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quick, & could run it insensibly to the end of the finger- 
board. 


Mell succeeded Laniere as the Master of the King’s 


} Band at the Restoration. 


Banister was born in 1630, and early in life displayed 
a marked propensity for the violin. Gaining the 
notice of Charles II., he was sent to France to further 
his musical studies, and in 1662 was appointed leader 
‘Merry Monarch’s’ band, the notice in the 
‘Mr. Banister appointed to be 


State Papers running : 
Pepys has written 


chief of his Majesty’s violins.’ 
of him thus : 
They talk how the King's violin, Banister, is mad 
that a Frenchman is come to be chief of some part of 
the King’s musique. 


Tradition has it that Banister was eventually 
dismissed the King’s service for tactlessly remarking 
in the royal presence that the English performers on 
the violin were greatly superior to those of France. 
He is specially deserving of notice as having been the 
first to organize lucrative London concerts. Suitably 
advertised in the news-sheets of the day, they achieved 
quite a remarkable success. One advertisement—from 
the London Gazette of 1672—may perhaps be allowed 
a place here : 

These are to give notice that at Mr. John Banister’s 
house, now called the Musick-school, over against the 
George Tavern in White Friars, this present Monday, 
will be musick performed by excellent masters, 
beginning precisely at four of the clock in the afternoon, 
- every afternoon for the future, precisely at the same 

our. 


Banister died in 1679, and was buried in the Cloisters 
of Westminster Abbey. 

The item concerning the wind instruments reads 
as follows : 


Alsoe allowed for money paid to William Gregory, 
sen’, John Strong, and Thomas Blagrave, iij*® of his 
Ma Music’ons for the Wind Instruments, to each of 
them at xx‘ p’ diem for his wages and xvj ij* vj‘ 
p’ ann. for his Livery, all payable q*rterly and due 
to them for half a yeare ended at our Lady Day 1662. 
Ixixli xvj* ij". 

And to Thomas Lanier, another of the said Music’ons, 
for his like wages and Livery, due to him for Two 
yeares ended at Christmas 1663, iiij** xiij!ixx*, Total 
Clxij!! xvij* xje 
Laniere—the name has been variously spelt—was 

the name of a family of 17th century musicians, of 


whom Nicholas Laniere was the most famous. He 
appears in the extract concerning the lutes, which 


follows. Others of the family filled positions of 
importance as Court musicians. 
As before-mentioned, the account for the lutes 


comprised a sum of £385 13s. 104¢., and among those 
to whom money 


for ‘wages and Livery’ was due, 


together with arrears, were John Singleton, Nicholas 
Laniere, Dr. John Wilson, D. Stooskin, Lewis Evans, 
John Hingeston, Thomas Baltzar, Henry Lawes, 
Paul Bridges, and Richard Hudson. Among these 
names, those of Baltzar and Lawes are the outstanding 
ones. Baltzar was to receive 
Cx'' p’ ann., payable as before and due to him for one 
whole yeare ended at Mich’as 1663, Cx"; 
and Lawes, who has already been noticed : 
At xx! p’ ann’ for his wages and xvj!' ij- vj p’ ann. 
for his Livery payable quarterly and due to him for 
half a yeare ended at our Lady Day 1662, xviij'' xv4. 


A brief note on Baltzar may conveniently be inserted 
here. Undoubtedly he was the greatest violinist ot 
his time, and in 1661 was appointed leader of the 
King’s famous band of twenty-four violins. He must 
have occupied previously a position of private violinist 
to Charles II., for his name does not appear under the 
extract relating to the violinists of the royal band, but 
under that headed ‘ Lutes and other Private Musick.’ 
Unfortunately he did not long enjoy his appointment, 
for two years later he found a last resting-place in the 
Cloisters of the Abbey. In passing, it is curious to 
note how many of the Restoration musicians were 
buried in the precincts of Westminster Abbey. 

Regarding the ‘ Virginalls’ only one name is given, 
and that of the famous Christopher Gibbons : 


Alsoe allowed for money paid to Christopher Gibbons 
his Ma‘* Mnsic’on for the Virginalls, at iiij** vj" p’ ann 
for his wages payable quarterly and due to him for half 
a veare ended at Mich’as 1663, xliij". 


Christopher Gibbons occupies an important position 
in the history of Caroline music. Starting as a 
chorister in the Chapel Royal, he afterwards obtained 
the appointment of organist at Winchester Cathedral. 
a post he vacated on becoming a member of the 


Royalist Army during the Civil War. At the 
Restoration he became organist of the Chapel in 
which he had commenced as a chorister, and 


afterwards private organist to Charles and organist at 
“Westminster Abbey, a by no means small record. 

The tuner and keeper of the ‘Wind Instruments’ 
was ‘John Hingeston,’ who received for his pains £60 
per annum, besides / 30 for half a year’s arrears owing 
at Lady Day, 1662. This worthy was probably—but 
hardly any doubt exists—the John Hingston who 
managed successfully to follow his calling through the 
troublous days of the Civil War, Commonwealth, and 
Restoration alike. Originally in the service of 
Charles [., as one of that monarch’s musicians, he 
afterwards during the Commonwealth entered that of 
the Protector Cromwell, instructing the _latter’s 
daughters. Indeed he would appear to have become 
a great favourite with Cromwell, for he was appointed 
the Protector’s organist at a salary of {100 a year, 
and frequently entertained his master at musical 
assemblies held at his residence. 

A sum of £1,590 was paid for one ‘sergeant 
Trumpeter,’ who was allowed £100 a year, and 
fifteen ordinary trumpeters and one kettle-drummet 
each £60, this representing one and a quarter years 
salaries at Michaelmas, 1663. 

Among the incidental expenses in connection with 
the musicians of Charles II. are several little items ot 
more than ordinary interest. Henry Cooke, Master 
of the Children of His Majesty’s Chapel, received 
£23 178. 9d. in 1661 for ‘fetching flive boyes from 
Newarke and Lincolne’ for the King’s service ; ‘ for 
his owne attendance with the Twelue Children of his 
Mats Chappell at St. George’s ffeast at Windsor by the 
space of vijesdayes at vp diem to eache and Torches 
and Lights for practiceing Musicke against his Mat 








Coronac’n,’ a sum of £22 6s. ; and again * for money 
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by him expended to Masters for teaching the said 
Children to write and Learne and speake Latin from 
Mich’as 1660 to the Lady Day following, and for a 
booke of the services and Anthemes for his Mats 


service, £50 16s. In the following year Cooke 
received ‘for the Children of the Chappel Learning 
ye Violin, £30, and ‘for their Learning the Organ,’ 
another £30. Two violins cost £10, and a similar 
sum was paid for a ‘ Harpiscall.’ In the same year 
Cooke was also paid ‘for himselfe and xiij*" boyes 
Children. of his Maities Chappell) for their attendance 
at Windsor at St. George's fteast 1663, which continued 
six dayes at vs apiece p’ diem,’ 421; and ‘for the 
attendance of Mr. Bates and Mr. “Gregory, two other 
Music’ons there, for the same time at the same rate,’ 
£3; ‘for carrying the Instruments that were for 
performance of the Musicke there,’ 30s.; and ‘for 
the charges of their Lodging there,’ 4os. 

In 1661 Thomas Baltzer was paid ‘for two Vyolins 
and other things bought for his Mats service,’ 
£34 38. 4d.; and Philip Beckett, ‘one of his Mats 
Musitians for ye Vyolins in ordinary, for a vyolin 
to be used in the Chamber of Vyolins, and for a 
Cornett to bee vsed in his Ma's Chappell Royall,’ 
£18. The cost of conveying fifteen violinists to 
Windsor in April, 1661, was £22 Ios., and two of 
them, Thomas Blagrave and William Hawes, for 
some reason not stated, received £3. On this 
occasion the transport of the wind instruments and 
their players resulted in a payment of £18. 

On March 6, 1661, Henry Comer was paid £10 
for a ‘Treble Vyolin’ which he had bought for the 


King’s service, and in the same month Richard 
Darney received £7 for the purchase of a ‘Tenor 
Vyolin.’ 


By warrant dated December 20, 1660, John 
Hingston, ‘maker, tuner, and repairer of his Mats 
wind instruments,’ received a sum of £116 175. ‘for 
several wind Instruments by him bought and provided,’ 
but unfortunately a detailed list of these, with the 
individual prices, is not given. The value of such a 
list need not be elaborated. 


Among other entries relating to the purchase o 
instruments is one recording the payment of £40 to 
Davis Mill ‘for musicke bookes for his Mats Vyolins 
and a Cremona Vyolin,’ and another which gives the 
price of ‘two double Sagbuttes’ as £30. 

At this period—1660-63—a ‘ Base Vyoll’ cost {10 
six kettledrums ‘and for mending the old ones, 
£33 7s.; and two Cremona violins, ‘and strings for 
Two whole yeares,’ £50. 

Another item of {121 13s. 6a. was for the purchase 
of ‘a new Cabinet Organ, iijtt Violins, and severall 
other Instruments, and for stringing and repairing 
sundry other Instruments’ while the cost of 
‘Organs and a Harpiscord for the Kings Chappell 
at Hampton Court, and alsoe for the Queenes 
Private Chappell,’ was £155 15s. 

William Gregory, on March 26, 1662, received £17 
for a Viol and Strings,’ and John Singleton and 
twelve colleagues, all violinists, 4305 1os. for fitting 
out and accompanying the King to Portsmouth for 
the reception of the Queen in 1662. 

rhe following year seven violinists were each paid 
asum of £20 to enable them to attend the Queen at 
runbridge. 

Finally, it is interesting to learn that the cost of the 
music to entertain Charles II. during ‘ his Journeys in 
the Sum’er, 1665,’ was £400, which sum was paid as 
‘the extraordinary charges’ of seven violinists—John 
Banister and six others. Unfortunately we are left in 


doubt as to the extent of the royal ‘ journeys.’ 





The Musician's Bookshelf. 


By ‘ FESTE.’ 





If some such little volume as Percy Scholes’s 
‘Introduction to British Music’ (Cecil Palmer & 
Hayward) had appeared twenty-five years ago, we 
English of to-day would have a better conceit of our. 
selves in regard to music. Our musical history isa 
switchback of two rises andone long depression. We 
are now well up on the second rise, and any future 
decline is unlikely to be so long and profound as that 
we suffered between Purcell and Bennett. Mr. Scholes 
gives a very clear sketch of our chequered career, 
writing in the free and chatty style which makes his 
books so easy and pleasant to read. Perhaps he is 
sometimes inclinéd to see things in too rosy a light, 
but we have suffered so much from jaundiced critics 
eager to prove all our swans to be geese, that we can 
do with an occasional hint at the other extreme. 

I am glad to see Mr. Scholes’s convincing defence 
of the Puritans against the charge of loathing and 
abolishing music. As he says, the fact that during 
the Commonwealth Playford was able to publish 
three editions of ‘The English Dancing Master; 
‘Music and Mirth’ (a collection of rounds and catches), 
Madrigals by Gibbons and Wilbye, Ayres by Campion, 
Gibbons’s ‘ String Fantazias,’ and many other books o/ 
lessons, dances, and theory, proves the period to have 
been far from dead musically. The chapter on ‘The 
Victorians’ makes it clear that this era also was not 
so black as it is sometimes painted. 

Of course, Mr. Scholes’s book is primarily intended 
for the general public, but musicians who know all the 
facts will benefit by reading it, because they will find 
their knowledge properly laid out. As a matter of 
fact though, the average trained musician is almost as 
ignorant as the amateur on this subject, chiefly 
because until recently the information had to be 
collected from various more or less heavy text-books. 
Here we have it brought to our door, so to speak, and 
served up with a dash of enthusiasm and optimism that 
will do us almost as much good as the facts 
themselves. 

Not the least remarkable of modern developments in 
Church music is the revival of interest in plainsong, and 
a steadily increasing use of it. In this development 
Mr. Francis Burgess has played an important part, 
especially as a writer of text-books. He has just 
written another—‘ The Rudiments of Plain-chant,’ the 
first of a series of ‘Handbooks of Church Music’ 
published by the Proprietors of /usical Opinion. He 
deals with the subject under four heads—History, 
Notation, Rhythm, and Tonality. Those of us who 
have heard how wonderfully effective this old music 's 
when sung unaccompanied will agree with Mr. 
Burgess when he says : 


Viewed as a department ot musical history, the study 
of plain-chant will open up a great vista of possibilities 
in the direction of pure one-dimensional melody, un- 
trammelled by considerations of added parts or of 
instrumental accompaniment. It is an extraordinary 
comment upon our present-day musical narrowness that 
there should be so few persons in this country who can 
tolerate melody unadorned. The loveliest folk-tunes 
have to be published with pianoforte accompaniments 
which, however skilfully designed, cannot fail to be a 
grievous anachronism. Even plain-chant itself is 
supposed to depend for its effect upon a tasteful and 
suitable accompaniment. 


I believe that plain-songists will grow out of this error, 
just as they grew out of the even more serious one of 


believing that plain-song was effective only when sung 





loudly and rigidly by a huge body of men. Some 
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enthusiasts even believed it was improved by a slightly 
pasal method of production! Mr. Burgess gives a very 
clear explanation of the notation, the rather forbidding 
old signs being bracketed with the tonic sol-fa and 
staff translations. Although there seems to be a like- 
lihood of modern notation being generally adopted 
in future plainsong publications, it is important that 
teachers, at least, should know the old. There are 
certain subtleties that can be expressed through no 
other type. Mr. Burgess’s little book is well written, 
and the only fault to be found with it is on the score 
of brevity. As the bibliographical appendix gives a 
list of text-books on the subject, with the order in 
which they should be studied, he evidently intends his 
essay to be an introductory manual. As such, it is 
excellent. 


Greatly: How to Organize Public 

(British Institute of Industrial Art, 
Bow Street, W.C.) This book would have been more 
useful had it appeared a few months earlier. But 
public festivities are always taking place somewhere, 
so a beautifully illustrated guide can never be really 
out of season. We English are notoriously slovenly 
in our public rejoicings. We have an unhappy knack 
of hanging up the wrong flag, or of putting the right 
flag upside down, and of letting public colour-schemes 
settle themselves in a way we should never dream of 
in our homes or theatres. This handbook contains 
chapters on Organization (Major A. A. Longden), 
Street Decoration (R. Anning Bell and Norman 
Macdermott), Pageantry (Sir Frank Benson and 
Henry Wilson), Costume (Stephen Reid and R. 
Anning Bell), Heraldy (Oswald Barron and George 
Kruger Gray), Music (C. Kennedy Scott), The 
Organization of Choirs (Captain J. F. Thistleton), and 
Dancing (Cecil Sharp). The colour illustrations are 
admirable, the frontispiece (decorated barges, c.) 
being an especially beautiful bit of colour printing. 
The chapter on Choir Organization is the chief 
concern of a musical journal, however, so I will 
not pause longer on the many other interesting 
features. Captain Thistleton’s suggestions are all 
good and practical, but the subject needs fuller 
treatment. The recent valuable experiences of the 
special difficulties of outdoor choral work should 
provide material for an extension of the chapter in a 
future edition of the book. But is not the time ripe 
for something more accessible than a mere chapter in 
a large and expensive volume? The recent Peace 
celebrations evoked an amount of open-air choralism 
that has never been approached in this country, and 
probably nowhere else. It gave genuine pleasure to 
the public, and should be kept up. Is there any 
reason why the music in our parks and other public 
spaces should be confined to bands? Why should not 
local choral Societies take a part occasionally ? There 
are difficulties to be met. The music needs to be of a 
direct and simple kind, and something in the way of a 
background or soundboard should be provided. In 
regard to the latter point, small concert parties at 
holiday resorts manage to give solo and ensemble 
vocal work with good results, and it surely ought 
to be possible for local authorities to make 
suitable provision. I suggest that the present 
would be a good time for the publication of a 
cheap handbook on the subject. Conductors who 
are known to have organized outdoor choirs should 
be asked to contribute suggestions based on their 
actual experiences. The suggestions should be care- 
fully collated by an editor who is also an experienced 
choral conductor, and a list of suitable music of all 
grades and types should of course be included. A 
shilling book appearing next January would stimulate 
activities for the summer of 1920. The expenses of 
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such activities should be met (at least in part) by the 
local authority. A farthing rate would do the business. 
Penny ones are often imposed for less useful purposes. 
The value of music in open spaces being recognised 
by the employment of bands (which presumably cost 
something), why not extend the scheme so as to 
include one of the most delightful and democratic 
forms of the art? 

Works of fiction do not come to me for 
review unless they have some musical claim to 
consideration. Miss Cecilia Hill's ‘Stone Walls’ 
has such a claim, so I gladly mention it. Novelists, 
as a rule, come to grief when introducing musical 
references. In Miss Hill’s story the art plays a 
prominent part, and is treated with sympathy and 
knowledge. If you ask for my opinion of the book on 
its mere story-telling side, I am bound to admit that, 
like Joe Gargery’s ale, it do not over-stimulate. But 
to continue the metaphor) many people still like 
their fiction drawn mild rather than bitter. To such, 
‘Stone Walls,’ with its mixture of pretty sentiment 
and pleasant humour, will be welcome. 


CAPT. B. S GREEN, M.V.O. 


The retirement of Captain B. S. Green, M.V.O., 
Director of Music of the Royal Marine Artillery, is 
announced, and the Services will lose one of their 
ablest conductors in consequence. Captain Green 
has the distinction of being the doyen of directors of 





Elliott & Fry. 


Photo bv 
music in the Services, having no fewer than fifty-four 
years to his credit. His band—the famous ‘ Blues’ 
is renowned in all parts of the world, and it owes 
much of its popularity to the sterling musical abilities 
of its conductor. 

Captain Green has a ways aimed at the preservation 
of a high musical standard, and has often denounced 
the average conductor’s tendency to pander to the 
insipid tastes of seaside visitors. For many years he 
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and his band delighted Southsea audiences with 
symphony concerts, and maintained a very high 
level of excellence. Latterly, the powers-that-be have 
substituted the light musical fare that one finds served 
up by seaside orchestras of some twenty instruments. 
‘Small band, less expense,’ is the prevailing motto of 
entertainment purveyors, to the detriment of good 
music and to the disgust of real music-lovers. 

In the course of an interview, Captain Green 
expressed these views with vehemence : 


‘A small band is absolutely useless and absurd 
for pier audiences. My band contains fifty 
instruments, and I do not call it a performance 
if they are not all heard. The soft string parts 
are lost. Regarding the quality of the music, it 
is deteriorating in a marked degree. I have had 
many letters asking me when I am going to 
re-commence my symphony concerts, which were 
greatly appreciated, but I cannot do so at the 
present rates. Small and cheap orchestras do 
not make for good programmes.’ 


Captain Green has been well endowed with 
decorations in the course of his musical career. 
He came to the R.M.A. in 1897 on the appointment 
of Captain Williams to the music directorship of the 
Grenadier Guards. Curiously enough, the latter took 
over his first appointment—that of bandmaster of 
the roth Hussars—from Captain Green nine years 
previously. The subject of this sketch joined the 
8th Hussars in 1865, and speedily enhanced the 
reputation of the ‘Blues’ band. It was the favourite 
band of Queen Victoria whilst she was in residence at 
Osborne House, Isle of Wight. It also had the 
honour of accompanying King Edward and Queen 
Alexandra on all the cruises of the royal yacht, the 
liclerta and Albert, and later accompanied the 
present King and Queen on the occasion of 
their memorable voyage in the Medina to the Delhi 
Durbar, after which Captain Green was made an 
M.V.O. A list of presents and decorations Captain 
Green has received from Royalty would take more 
space than we can spare. The donors have included, 
besides our own Royal Family, the King of Denmark, 
the ex-Kaiser, the King and Queen of Norway, the 


late King Carlos, the King of Greece, &c. The 
following is a specimen programme given by 
Captain Green : 
(a) Overture : (4) Scherzo; ( ey Nocturne 
from ‘ Midsummer Night's Dream Vendelssohn 
Symphony No. 5, in C minor Becthor 
Suite for Or hestra : (1.) Preludium ; 
Pastorale ; (2.) Polka: (3.) Menuett, 
Sousedska (4.) Romance: (s.) 
Finale, Furiant Drordk 
s. Introduction to Ac King Manfred’: 
Lento in F major (4-4) Reinecke 
Extrait du Ballet du Cid: (1) Andalou : 
( \ubade ; (5.) Aragonaise Vassenet 
H. B E, 








Mr. Harold Darke has commenced his tenth series of 
recitals at St. Michael’s, Cornhill, on Mondays at one o'clock. 
The programme-book shows a scheme of exceptional interest. 
In connection with this church Mr. Darke is running a choral 
Society known as the ‘ St. Michael's Singers.’ This Society 
is the outcome of a voluntary choir of City workers which 
has existed for about ten years, and has done good work, 
recently performing Parry’s ‘ Voces Clamantium’ and ‘ War 
and Peace,’ Bach’s ‘ God’s time is the best,‘ ‘ A Stronghold 

ire, ‘Christmas Oratorio,’ and ‘ St. John’ Passion. The 
hon. secretary is Miss Saxby, 67, Cornnill, E.C.-3 

Mr. Richard Wassell will resume his weekly organ recitals 
at St. Michael's, Handsworth, on the first Monday in 
October. Similar recitals which Mr. Wassell gave weekly 
all through last winter attracted very large audiences. 
boasts a fine Norman & Beard 


St. Michael's, Handsworth, 
organ. 
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Church and Organ Music. 


JAMES WATT AS ORGAN BUILDER. 


By CLEMENT ANTROBUS HARRIS. 


On Thursday, September 4, 1919, the good folk of 
Greenock, under the leadership of Lord Inchcape and the 
Secretary for Scotland (Mr. Robert Monro) celebrated the 
centenary of the death of one of the town’s most illustrious 
citizens, James Watt. As a matter of fact the actual 
centenary had already passed by a few days; for the lad 
who, if not the first discoverer of the power of steam, did so 
much to develop it that he may be regarded as the inventor 
of the steam-engine, was born at Greenock on January 19, 
1736, and died at Heathfield, near Birmingham, where he was 
interested in a large engineering works, on August 19, 1819. 

Like many distinguished men James Watt was mostly 
self-taught, or at least home-taught. Being a very weakly 
child he was unable to go to school with regularity. His 
mother taught him reading and his father writing and 
arithmetic. Whether anybody taught him music, history 
does not say: probably not, as he had no ear for it, and 
‘could not tell B from a boiler explosion ’—I quote the 
phrase as being peculiarly appropriate in his case. The 
chief bent he displayed as a lad was for mathematics and 
calculations, and he showed a great interest in machines. 
His original employment was as a mathematical instrument 
maker, first on his own account, and later to the University 
of Glasgow. It was while thus occupied that his attention 
became directed to the capabilities of steam. Even his 
phenomenal success in this sphere did not prevent his 
expansive mind interesting itself in other subjects. He 
invented a letter-copying press, a machine for copying 
sculpture, and numerous other devices unconnected with 
boiling water. And among these subsidiary activities was 
the making of an organ. 

The original form of the instrument was that of a small 
table. Mr. James Steven, into whose hands it came about 
1776, had an organ front with gilt pipes, and sides, placed 
on the top of the table, giving it the appearance it now has. 
Another owner had a third stop added to the two which it 
originally possessed. The qualities of the organ are said to 
have excited the surprise and admiration of contemporary 
musicians. The instrument was built by Watt in his house 
in High Street, Glasgow, in 1762, and forty-five years later 
was placed in St. Andrew’s Church in that city. This was 
at the time when (and for long after) the ‘kist o’ whustles’ 
was regarded as a ‘squeaking abomination ’—to quote an 
English Puritan phrase—by the Presbyterians, and the 
introduction of the instrument was the cccasion of a great 
uproar. On hearing that the organ was to be played during 
divine service, no less a personage than the Provost (Ang/ice, 
Mayor) of the city wrote to the minister of the church, 
Dr. Ritchie, an enthusiastic fiddler, ‘begging to know 
of him if such was really the case,’ and adding that, if so, 
he would consider it his daty to enter a solemn protest 
against him and the congregation for all damages which 
might be the consequence. Dr. Ritchie was also held 
personally responsible for ‘any breach of the peace which 
might possibly be occasioned by the innovation he had 
attempted to introduce.’ Despite these civic thunders the 
organ was used, but only for one Sunday. Finding that 
their reprobate brother paid no attention to the commands of 
Cvesar, the fathers of the church, the Presbytery, interfered. 
This spiritual authority the fiddling minister was bound to 
obey, and the organ was immediately closed by their order. 
But this aroused rather than allayed feeling on both sides, 
and a fierce controversy followed, conducted mainly by 
means of pamphlets. Those familiar with church squabbles 
will not be surprised to learn that the language used in these 
fulminations showed no very marked improvement on that 
employed under similar circumstances by worldlings. Thus 
one of the ‘ friends of music,’ writing to the Provost, protests 
against it as ‘the illiberal mass of prejudice, bigotry, and 
party spirit rolled from one to another like a snowball 





full of every filthy ingredient.’ As is usual in ecclesiastical 
(Continued om page 551.) 
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Lead us, Weavenly sFather. 
ANTHEM FOR FOUR VOICES. 


October 1, 19:9. 


Composed by F. W. Wapety. 
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strife, both sides quoted Scripture freely. One gathers that 
the Presbytery felt rather badly hit by some excerpts as given 
by a certain writer of pro-organ pamphlets, for in a solemn 


Minute they retorted by accusing him of ‘culpable inaccuracy | 
and a scandalous violation of the truth.’ | 
The reader will naturally be wonJering what the builder | 


ofthe organ himself thought about it all, and whether he | 
took any part in the controversy? Unfortunately history 
does not say. Watt had retired in 1800, seven years before 
his organ was placed in St. Andrew’s Church. He was 


living at Heathfield Hall, near Birmingham, and was | 
probably too happy and engrossed in his attic workroom 


there (still preserved in its old condition) todo more than 
smile at the noise which the silencing of his old crgan was 
making ! 

And what became of the old organ itself? After lying for 
many years unused it was sold to Bailie Archibald McLellan 
for £400 On his death it was acquired by Mr. Adam Sims, of 
Coulter Mains, for £50. At the Coulter Mains sale in June, 
1918, it was bought by Mr. George W. Macfarlane for its 
first price, £400. This gentleman generously presented the 
instrument to its old foe the Glasgow Corporation. Thereby 
he showed a keen—one is tempted to say whimsical—sense 
of eternal fitness of things, for he enabled the descendants of 
both sides in the old controversy to claim the victory. The 
‘lovers of music’ can afford to laugh, for there is an organ 
in almost every church in Glasgow. And the opponents of 
instrumental music, chiefly the ‘ Wee Frees,’ may sing hymns 
of triumph (of course "naccompanied), since the old organ 
which the man who ‘stands at the head of all inventors’ 


built, is not now used, or even housed, in a place of worship, | 

but stands in the Central Hall of the Kelvin-grove Galleries. 
James Watt's organ has been described in a Scottish | 

That | 


newspaper as ‘ the first pipe-organ built in Scotland.’ 
it was the first since the destruction of organs and every kind 
of church furniture at the Reformation, is possible if not 
probable. 
was erected at Rouen Cathedral in 1640, eighty years after 
the Reformation, by George Leslie, a Scotsman, who 
presumably learned his craft in his own country. The 
presumption, however, is not a very convincing one, for he 
or his forbears may have been driven from their native land 
by lack of any work to do. But if we go behind the 
Reformation the statement is untenable, not to 
grotesque. The organ was used much earlier, and to a 


Against such a theory is the fact that an organ | 


say | 


much greater extent, in Scotland than has been generally | 


recognised South of the Tweed and the Cheviots, or indeed 
by some Scottish historians themselves. In the old 
Treasurer's books of the Scottish Chapels Royal are to be 
found many items relating to the building and repair of 
organs, just as they are in similar books relating to English 
cathedrals and abbeys. The following are specimens : 

1307, Jan. 12. Item to the chanoun of Holyrudhous that 
mendit the organis in Strivelin and Edinburgh, vij'' 

Item to Gilleam, organist, maker of the K 
for expenses maid by him at the sayd org 
skynnis, and parchment for the belles, in 
sprentis of irne, in glew, papir, candill, coi 
iiijs 


ingis organis, 
in gait 


and 


sr 
anis, 
naillis 


i, &e., viij" 


But the subject is too long to di-cuss in detail here. 


The Church- Music Society's arrangements for the autumn 


include a recital of unfamiliar anthems, suitable for general | 


use, at Southwark Cathedral on October 18, conducted by 


Mr. E. T. Cook, and two lecture-recitals on ‘ Voluntaries,’ | 


ly Mr. Harvey Grace, at St. Mary Magdalene’s, Munster 
Square, on November 1 and December 6. The first recital 
will consist of organ music based on ecclesiastical themes. 

A Hymn Lecture-Practice will take place at St. Martin- 
in-the-Fields on November 29, conducted by Mr. Martin 
Shaw. 


ORGAN KECITALS. 

Mr. C. E. Dobson, Central Mission, Nottingham (four 
recitals) Andante Cantabile (Symphony No. 5), 
Tchathousky; Grand Cheeur in B flat, Haigh ; Fugue in | 
I flat, Bach; Suite in F minor, Drifil/ ; ee 


Bb. 


and Passacaglia (Sonata in B minor), .J/erfe/. 








| Mr. 





(Continued from page 544.) | Mr. Harold Helman, St. Margaret's, Ilkley (four recitals) — 


Sonata in G (Ist movement), A/gar; Dithyramb, Harwood ; 
Andantino and Finale from ‘ Scheherazade,’ Aimsky- 
Korsakov; Fantaisie in E flat, Saznt-Saéns; Sonata, 
Reubke ; Grand Piece Symphonique, Franck; Finale in 
B flat, Wolstenholme. 

Mr. Herbert Gisby, St. Thomas's, Regent Street (three 
recitals)\—Marcia Religioso and Fugue (Sonata No. 6), 
Rheinberger ; Pres de la Mer, Avenshy; Toccata and 
Fugue in D minor, Bach; Cantiléne, Quef; Canzonetta 
del Salvator Rosa, Zisz/. 

Mr. Maughan Barnett, Auckland, New Zealand (four 
recitals)\—Allegretto in B minor, Guz/mant; Sonata 
No. 1, and Cornelius March, A/endelssohn; Carillon, 
Faulkes ; Fantaisie in C, Franck; Bridal Music from 
* The Birds,’ Parry ; Idyll, Rhetndberger. : 

Mr. Cyril Pearce, Unthank Road Baptist Church, Norwich 
(two recitals)—Overture in C minor, Hoé/ins ; Sursum 
Corda and Alla Marcia, John /reland; Pan, Harweod ; 
Finale in B flat, Wolstenholme; Marche Pontificale, 
Widor ; Fugue, Reudbke. 

Mr. Harold M. Dawber, St. George’s, Stockport (two 
recitals) —‘ Recessional,’ A/an Gray; Scherzo (Symphony 
No. 2), Vierne; Finale to the Etudes Symphoniques, 
Schumann ; Finale from Sonata Britannica, S/anford ; 
Prelude on ‘ Martyrdom,’ arry; Allegretto Scherzando, 
Stuart Archer. 

Mr. C. E. R. Stevens, St. Mark's, Jersey (two recitals) — 
Prelude and Fugue in C minor, Back; Overture in C, 
Adams; Sonata No. 8, Rheinberger. 

Mr. Herbert C. Morris, St. David’s Cathedral (two 
recitals)—Prelude and Fugue in A minor and Fugue in 
E flat, Bach; Gothic Suite, Aoé//mann; Introduction 
and Fugue, Xeudke. 

Mr. J. A. Bellamy, Parish Church, Sidmouth (two 

| recitals)—Three Impromptus, Coleridge-7aylor ; Marche 
Pontificale, de /a Tombelle; Capriccio alla Sonata, 
Fumagalli, 

Mr. Herbert F. Ellingford, St. George’s Hall, Liverpool 
(two recitals)\—The Pilgrim’s Progress, Part 4, Arnes? 
Austin; Sonata No. 6, Mendelssohn; ‘April Sorg,’ 
Wolstenholm ; Marche Cortége, Gounod. 

Dr. T. Westlake Morgan, Parish Church, Weston-super- 
Mare—Sonata No. 3, A/ende/ssohn; Prelude and Fugue 
in D minor, Back ; Sonata No. I, Becker. 

Mr. Wilfrid Arlom, Woollahra Presbyterian Church, 
Sydney, N S.W.—Overture to the ‘ Occasional ’ Oratorio ; 
Two Consolations, Z7ss¢; Solemn March and Heroic 
Epilogue, ‘ Verdun,’ Stanford ; Finale in B flat, Franck. 

Mr. Herbert Walton, Glasgow Cathedral (four recitals)— 
Prelude and Fugue in G, Allegro (Sonata No. 1), and 
Fugue alla gigue, Bach ; ‘ Idyllsof Iona,’ Fudian Nesbit? ; 
Sonata No. 9, Merkel; Theme with Variations, Nod/e ; 
Legend, Zzsz¢; Festival Prelude, Haz/kes ; Sonata No. 5, 
Della Torre; Piece Hércique, Franck ; Sonata Cromatica, 
You ; Fountain Reverie and Festival Toccata, Fletcher. 

Mr. Ezra Edson, Conisbrough Parish Church — Sonata 
No. 6, Afendelssohn; Second Meditation, Guilmant ; 
Fugue in G minor, Bach ; Allegro Maestoso, / ace. 

Mr. John Pullein, Elgin Parish Church—Sonata in C, 
Rheinberger ; Fantasia in C, Wolstenholme; Preludes on 
‘Martyrs,’ Harvey Grace, ‘* Rockingham’ and Crolt’s 
136th, /arry; Improvisation—Caprice, Jorgen. High 
Church, Inverness. —Toccata in C, Ahetnuderger; Minuetto, 
Gigeut ; Preludes on ‘ Martyrdom,’ /arry, and ‘ Martyrs,’ 
Harvey Grace; Gavotte, Pullein ; Con Spirito from 
Concerto, Arne. 

S. Wallbank, Hexham Abbey (two recitals)—Choral 
Song and Fugue, /ies/ey; Allegretto, MWolstenkolme, 
Toccata and Fugue in D minor, Sack ; Andante (String 
(Juartet in D), 7vharkershy. St. Nicholas, Newcastle 
on-Tyne—Prelude and Fugue in D, Back; Andante 
Cantabile in G, Wes/ey; Nocturne in G minor, Sonne? ; 
Con Moto, Saint-Saens ; Allegro Cantabile and Toccata 
(Symphony No. 5), Wider. 

Dr. R. Walker Robson, Christ Church, Crouch End (four 
recitals) Air with Variations and Fugue, Francé ; 

Elegie, | ferme ; Harmonies 

Spozalizio, Zisc¢ ; Introduction and 

Prelude on ‘ Dundee, 





Concerto in B flat, //ande/ ; 
du Soir, Aare-Elert ; 
Passacaglia in D minor, Aeger ; 
Sonata No. 1, Stanford. 


Parry ; 
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Mr. Albert Orton, Newport Parish Church, I.O.W. (three 
recitals)—Sonata No. 4, Mendelssohn; Grand Offertoire, 
in D, Batiste; Triumphal March, Grieg; Fantasia and 
Fugue in A minor, Merkel 

Miss Charlotte Gorst, Christ Church, Bala—Duo Sans 
Paroles, Henselt; Impromptu in A minor, Coleridge- 
Taylor ; Festive March, Hurst. 

Mr. Paul Rochard, Hinckley Parish Church— Prelude and 
Fugue in B minor, Back; ‘In Springtime,’ 7Zvofell ; 
Gothic Suite, Boé//mann. 

Mr. C. Trevor, Christ Church Cathedral, Oxford—Trio in F, 
Arebs ; Gavotte, Martini ; Communion on * Irish,’ Harwood; 
Postlude on ‘ Martyrs,’ Harvey Grace ; Andante Moderato 
in C minor, rank Bridge ; Prelude in D minor, Stanford. 

Mr. R..~W. Whittle, Childwall Parish Church—Sonata 
No. 2, Alendelssohn; Clair de Lune, Aarg-Elert; 
Cantilene, Salomdé. 

Mr. Greenhouse Allt, Blakeney Church, Norfolk—Sonata 
No. 3, Alendelssohn; Viilanella and Madrigal, /re/and ; 
Intermezzo (Sonata No. 20) and Berceuse, Xhesnderger. 


Overstrand Church, Norfolk—Scherzo in B fiat, 
Wolstenholme ; Marche Funébre and Berceuse, /}7erne; 
Marche Héroique, Saint-Saéns. 


APPOINTMENTS. 


Captain Felix E. Baker (tenor) to H.M. Chapels Royal, 
St. James's. 

Mr. F. Leslie Calver, 
Michael’s, Blackheath. 

Mr. Alec H. G. Miller, organist and choirmaster, New 
Barnet Wesleyan Church. 

Mr. Frederick Phipp, organist and choirmaster, St. Peter’s, 
Devizes. 

Mr. John Tyler, organist and choirmaster, Wretham Road 
Church, Handsworth, Birmingham. 


organist and choirmaster, St. 








Reviews. 


Introduction to the English Country Dance. By Cecil J. 
Sharp. 
[Novello & Co., Ltd.] 


This book appears at a time when dancing generally is 
immensely popular, and when our old English dances are 
receiving more attention than has come their way for 
generations. The astonished delight of those who see them 
for the first time is the best of all auguries for their revival. 

Mr. Sharp’s book is severely practical. He gives us first 
an explanation of technical terms and symbols, and the 
movements and figures, a page of general directions, 
letailed descriptions and diagrams of the twelve chosen 
dances, followed by the dance tunes set out in easily playable 
form. Such dances as these should take a high place in 
schemes of physical culture. ‘ Bear your body more seemly,’ 
said Touchstone to Audrey, and there is sound sense in the 
remark. A good course of country dancing should give us 
the benefits of Swedish driil with none of the monotony. 
How much more buoyantly should we step out for the 9 40 
of a morning if we had the agility and ability to go neatly 
through any cf these jolly dances! But they demand 
qualities that many of us have unfortunately shed long ago. 
Says Mr. Sharp: 


The dominant characteristic of the Country Dance is 
its ‘gay simplicity.” Every movement in a Country 
Dance should be executed quietly, easily, and with 
economy of motion, and in a simple, unaff:cted manner. 
; No conscious effort to be graceful should be 

attempted. 

Gaiety, simplicity, ease, quiet, economy of motion—if we 
had enough of these, and all that they imply, our recon- 
struction problems would soon be well on the way to solution. 
On all grounds, Mr. Sharp’s book deserves a warm welcome. 


PIANOFORTE MUSIC, 
Pieces de Clavessin de l' Ecole Francaise. 
mises en Recueil, par Gabriel Grovlez. 
Three Miniatures. By John Gerrard Williams. 
Three Preludes. By Adolfo Salazar. 
Pages Jntimes (for pianoforte duet). 


Transcrites ¢ 


By Joseph Jongen. 
[J. & W. Chester.] 


The growth of the modern French School undoubtedly 
owed much to the awakening of interest in the older 
composers of France, and especially in the group of 
clavecinists of the 17th and 18th centuries. A handful of 
pieces from this source, such as Daquin’s * Le Coucou, 
and the Musette and Rondeau of Rameau, have long been 
popular in England. A well-edited and convenient collec. 
tion should have appeared years ago, and here—late, but 
welcome—is the very thing. The two books so far 
published contain twenty-one works, the composers 
drawn on being Clérambault, Rameau, Dagincourt, 
Dandrieu, Daquin, Duphly, Corrette, Chambonniéres, 
Le Begue, Marchand, Couperin, and Dornel. M 
Jean-Aubry contributes an admirable preface in French 
and English, and each composer is given a_ brief 
biographical note. The Editor has transcribed the pieces 
from the original editions, and has treated the grace-notes 
‘in accordance with the individuality of each composer.’ 
Of the music it would be easy to write at great length and 
with enthusiasm, but it must suffice now to draw attention 
to one of the most delightful collections of old music 
published for a lorg time. 

The ‘ Three Miniatures’ of John Gerrard Williams are 
based on poems by Shelley—‘ Dawn,’ ‘ The Isle,’ and 
‘Time.’ The first is in Toccata style, and would makea 
brilliant effect. ‘The Isle’ has a swaying tune effectively 
treated, and might have been calied ‘Nocturne.’ The third 
is a picturesque sea-piece. Mr. Williams is a composer new 
tous. He has a fine eye for effect, but unfortunately appears 
to be obsessed with harmony based on the whole-tone scale. 
Of all harmony, this is perhaps the kind that cloys the 
soonest. We hope the composer will show what he can do 
without it. We believe he can do a great deal. 

Adolfo Salazar’s Three Preludes suffer somewhat from an 
apparent inability to use ordinary means of expression. 
There is much that is fascinating in these little pieces, but 
somehow they leave an impression of experiment in tone- 
colour and sonority rather than of musical ideas that had 
to be expressed Once or twice we thought a tune was 
coming, especially as the direction ‘chanté’ frequently 
appears, but each time the composer escapes doing such an 
obvious thing. When he yields, we shall enjoy his music 
far more. 
Joseph Jorgen, on the other hand, is a thoroughly modern 
composer who can and does write melodies. His ‘ Pages 
Intimes’ are a set of three moderately-difficult duets full of 
charm both of tune and harmony. Their titles explain their 
character: 1. ‘Il était une fois’; 2. * Dansez, Mizelle’; 
3. ‘Le bon chival.’ The duets, moreover, show how the 
whole-tone scale may be employed naturally. It is a good 
deal in evidence, but in no case does it give an impression 
of being dragged in because the composer wished to show he 
was up-to-date. Duettists, young and old, will revel in these 
three delightful pieces. 


SONGS, 


Time o' Day and Old Loves. By Cyril Scott; Jn she 


Woods. By Harold Austin; /ortsmouth Hard. By 
Francis Toye; /w ¢he Great Somewhere. By H. T. 
Burleigh. 
[Elkin & Co.] 
The Adoration; The Rat. By John Ireland. 
[J. & W. Chester. ] 
There is a fashion in song-words as in song-music. We 


have recently had a liberal allowance of roses, and just now 





There can be no better antidote to the ungraceful and exotic 
contortions with which a section of our public become 
obsessed from time to time. 


everybody seems to be writing songs with titles ringing the 
changes on ‘ Mother o' mine,’ ‘ Palo’ mine,’ ‘ Land o’ dreams,’ 
and soon. One hardly expects Mr. Cyril Scott to be in the 
fashion, but here even he is, with ‘Time o’ day,’ a song 
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with slightly bucolic words,—‘ What be time o’ day, Lass, 
What be time o’ day?’ Mr. Cyril Scott’s music is the 
curious blend he so often gives us in his songs,— 
a diatonic melody, on which hang an assortment of 
chords whose chief quality is too often mere unexpected- 
ness. Sometimes they don’t hang, but are merely on 
the premises. In ‘Time o’ day’ the effect is more coherent 
than usual, and there are only two or three clumps of notes 
that are impertinent. But tastes vary, and perhaps these 
will be the very features that will most please the composer’s 
out-and-out admirers. The second song is far more natural, 
with a melody obviously based on French folk-song, and 
accompanied with just the mixture of reticence and sly 
humour that suit the words. The few unexpected pro- 
gressions are delightful—perhaps because they are few. 
Mr. Harold Austin is much more conventional. ‘In the 
woods’ is a good-class song of the ballad type. Mr. Francis 
Toye’s ‘ Portsmouth Hard * has a good, straightforward tune of 
a somewhat obvious character, with an accompaniment that 
does not err on the side of enterprise. Should not the 
second chord in bar three of page 3 be C major? The 
C sharp, and the resultant diminished triad, is possible, but 
it is ugly and very much out of the picture. 

By a crescendo of commonplace we touch bottom with 
‘In the Great Somewhere,’ frankly sloppy and commonplace, 
and therefore likely to be popular, especially as it is ‘ sung 
by Mr. Tom Burke at all his engagements '—probably with his 
tongue in his cheek. 

It is refreshing to turn to a couple of songs with 
significant words set to music of real power—John 
Ireland’s ‘The Adoration’ and ‘The Rat.’ The words 
of both are by Arthur Symons. The setting of ‘ The 
Adoration’ shows the composer at his best, the music 
being full of emotion, intense and restrained. The voice-part 
isa real tune of slightly antique flavour, with poignantly 
expressive harmonies, some of which do not produce their 
full effect at a first hearing. The whole song is tinged 
with the austerity that makes the composer’s music appeal 
long after more luscious works have lost their attraction. 
‘The Rat’ consists of two verses, the opening lines at once 
striking an uncomfortable note: 

‘Pain gnaws at my. heart like a rat that gnaws at a beam 

In the dusty dark of a ghost-frequented house.’ . . . 

The music is harsh and, at first, almost repellent ; but of 
its power and fidelity to the text there can be no question. 
It is rather difficult for both singer and player, but it gives 
the pair a fine chance. Both these striking songs are for 
medium voice. 


Letters to the Editor. 


AN APPEAL FOR A NATIONAL OPERA HOUSE. 


Sir,—We seem still as far as ever from possessing a 
National Theatre for the production and development of 
British music-drama. Much has been said, and much has 
been written, with this object in view. Is it not possible 
that success has been withheld because those interested have 
set their hearts upon a great buildirg before they had taken 
steps to secure a body of players tor whom the Theatre 
would be a necessary home? 

Here at Glastonbury, in the Festival School, we have a 
living organism, which has been at work in spite of war 
interruptions ever since 1913, and it is to house this organism 
worthily, and to enable it to carry out the work that its 
founders have hoped for it, that we make the present appeal. 
The Glastonbury Festival School is the outcome of a 
movement inaugurated in 1913 for the production of a 
cycle of Arthurian music-dramas by the late Reginald R. 
Buckley and Mr. Rutland Boughton. Upon the recommenda- 
tion of Sir Edward Elgar and Prof. Granville Bantock, 
supported by many outstanding musicians, artists, and public 
men, an appeal was launched for a Festival Theatre at 
Glastonbury. War was declared just as the project showed 
signs of success, but a summer school, organized for the 
month of August, 1914, produced ‘ The Immortal Hour,’ an 
opera which has since received the Carnegie Trust award. 





school and to arrange public performances from time to time. 
Up to the date of the present Festival (August, 1919) 
there have been seventy-nine public performances, of which 
forty-seven have been operatic, including the first production 
of five music-dramas by British composers. 

Expressions of public opinion upon the work hitherto 
achieved include the following : 

‘Sir Edward Elgar told me the other day that he 
looks upon the Glastonbury Festival enterprise as one 
of the most promising things in British Music.’ (Mr. 
Percy Scholes, in the A/usic Student, October, 1916.) 

‘Has a value which simply cannot be exaggerated. 
In time to come people who have an artistic conscience 
will bring up their children here in Glastonbury.’ (Mr. 
G. Bernard Shaw, in an interview, the Music Student, 
October 1916.) 

*One’s interest in the performances grows with the 
experience of them.’ (Mr. Ernest Newman, in the 
Birmingham Post, September 11, 1916.) 

‘One of the most remarkable achievements in the 
history of our music.’ (Mr. Charles Kennedy Scott, in 
the A/usical Standard.) 

During the Festival now in progress, amongst other works 
is being revived Shirley’s Masque, ‘Cupid and Death,’ for 
the first time since 1659. 

The productions at present must take place in a small and 
very inconvenient room, and any real growth and develop- 
ment is stopped at every turn by the need for a theatre. 

Fortunately we can announce that the option of a splendid 
site has been offered, but the decision to purchase must be 
made without delay, otherwise the offer will be withdrawn. 
Mr. Sydney Adshead (Professor of Town Planning, London 
University) is generously giving his services as hon. 
architect. It is estimated that at least ten thousand pounds 
will be needed to cover the cost of site, with grounds and 
hostel, permanent stage and lighting, and temporary 
auditorium. Mr. P. Napier Miles, of King’s Weston, Bristol, 
most generously starts the fund with a donation of £500. 

We appeal with confidence to all who are anxious to 
restore to English life the heritage of beauty of music and of 
drama that once belonged to it, asking them to support this 
live and growing creative work by giving it adequate material 
home and surrounding. 

Donations should be sent to the hon. treasurer, Mr. Roger 
Clark, Street, Somerset, and cheques crossed ‘ Festival 
School.’—Yours, &c., 

RUTLAND BOUGHTON 
(Director), 
ROGER CLARK 
(A1on.-Treasurer). 
Glastonbury, 
August 23, 1919. 

[This appeal is endorsed by the Rt. Hon. J. R. Clynes, 
M.P.; Mr. John Drinkwater ; Sir Edward Elgar, O.M. ; 
Sir Frederick Pollock; Mr. G. Bernard Shaw; and Sir 
Henry Wood. ] 


THE NATIONAL EISTEDDFOD. 


S1r,—With the greatest interest I read the report of the 
proceedings of the Welsh National Eisteddfod at Corwen by 
Mr. William Child in your September number. As he states, 
the organization of the meetings left much to be desired, but 
the promoters of Eisteddfodau are not ignorant of this imper- 
fection, and Mr. Child’s comments will no doubt precipitate 
improvements. The explanatory note on penillion-singing 
is somewhat imperfect and sometimes incorrect. Were an 
authority on this style of singing to write an article, readers 
of the A/usical Times would find it both interesting and 
instructive. Successful penillion singers must possess a very 
wide knowledge of Welsh poetry and its peculiar construction, 
which would require a deal of explanation to the uninitiated. 
The feature of the report, however, which is the least 
encouraging or satisfactory to Welshmen is that of depreciation 
of the Welsh music chosen as tests, notwithstanding that it 
was the work of the best Welsh composers. Other notable 
English musicians have on previous occasions made similar 
and possibly more trenchant remarks. Admitting that all is 
true, is it not overlooked by these gentlemen that for years 
now Englishmen have strenuously fought for English music 
for English singers, players, and audiences? Have not 





A committee was formed to continue the local work of the 


varieties of Societies been formed to consummate this 
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object? Even in reviewing ‘Season programmes,’ items | 
have been enumerated under composers’ names and notes of | 
criticism and regret added that English composers had been | 
neglected. The counter-argument of Engl sh promoters is | 
that the public demand justifies the selection. Why, then, 
chide us for developing by our own methods? Promoters | 
of Eisteddfodau are more consistent and true to their con- | 
victions in this respect, Welsh music being their first and not 
last consideration. While we recognise that the music of 
other countries may be better, to us the language allied to it | 
is not so, and vocal music if of somewhat inferior quality | 
allied to our own dear language is more satisfying. We | 
have not, therefore, quite the same need to write as | 
Mr. Barrett in your September issue (page 498) : ‘ For one 
thing the season—that is the Royal Opera summer season— 
has this year witnessed what it has never witnessed before, | 
namely, the production of an English opera sung to English | 
words by English singers. This is what happened when 
Mr. Isidore de Lara’s ‘* Nail’ was produced on July 18. 
Whether it was the most representative work, and whether 
the singers were the best the country could bring forward, | 
need not be discussed in this connection. The fact remains | 
that at last native art—or a phase of it—has been represented | 
in an undertaking so far devoted to foreign effort. The ice | 
has been broken, and this constitutes the achievement.’— | 
Yours, Xc., 


THE BLack Monk. 


While sympathisirg with the ‘ Black Monk’ in the main, | 
we must remind him that one of Mr. Child’s complaints had | 
to do with the absence from the syllabus of the names of | 
Walford Davies and Vaughan Williams, who are surely 
among ‘ the best Welsh compvosers.’—-Ep., J/. 7.] | 


BRITISH MUSIC AND PATRIOTISM. | 


S1x,—Your correspondent, Mr. A. Baillie, is indisputably | 
right in saying that it ‘ behoves the British composer to make | 
good music rather than British music.’ Does not, however, | 
the one (for the British composer) imply the other? For if | 
music is to be good music it must first of all be sincere music | 
(I suppose few will be bold enough to deny this ?), and if it is | 
sincere music the composer cannot help—from the mere fact | 
that he is British—writing music which will strike the hearer 
as essentially British also. 

The great fault of nine-tenths (I might say, ninety-nine | 
hundredths) of present-day music is that it stands for nothing 
at all—except (perhaps) a sort of superficial cleverness. | 
Music of this type can, to my mind at any rate—and I | 
believe to the minds of the great mass of the pub!ic—never 
be anything more than ‘ sounding brass and tinkling cymbal * | 
—*‘empty and fine like a swordless sheath.’—Yours, Xc., | 


» 
10, Ambrose Place, A.R 
Worthing | 





CRIPPS. 


auemeuneneenes 
THE GRAMOPHONE AS AN AID TO MUSICAL | 
APPRECIATION. 
Sir,—With reference to ‘ Ignotus’ letter on the subject of 
‘The Gramophone as an Aid to Musical Appreciation,’ 
published in your September issue, I am pleased to he able 
to supply some information which may be of interest to your 
correspondent 
I have before me a small catalogue, published in February, 
1915, by the Pathé Gramophone Company. The cataiogue 
describes the ‘Duplex Pathéphone,’ an instrument by means 
of which the re of a play or opera can be reproduced in 
uninterrupted succession. the second taking up the thread 
immediately the first has finished. The machine is provided | 
with two turntables, each ten inches or twelve inches in 
diameter, as the cise may be, and capable of playing 
fourteen-inch discs. On the discs themselves, which are 
double-sided, No. 1 is coupled with No. 3, No. 2 with 


rds 


No. 4, and so on, so that Nos. 1 and 2 may be placed side | all 


by side, one on each turntable, thus ensuring continuous 
reproduction. 

At the time of 
published in this form 
* Rigoletto,’ ‘Roméo et 


‘Carmen,’ ‘ Faust,’ | 
‘La Traviata,’ and | 


included 
Juliette,’ 





‘Il Trovatore,’ in addition to other operas and dramas, ang 
Moliére’s ‘Le Malade Imaginaire,’ the sets ranging from 
eight to twenty-eight 14-inch double-sided discs. The 
works are performed in French by artists of the Paris 
Opéra, the Opéra-Comique, and the Comédie Frangaise. 

I am not aware of the existence of any other instrument 
of this nature, but I should like to endorse ‘ Ignotus” 
remarks, and to add that it would mean a great deal to the 
music-loving public if the invention were more extensively 
developed, and the works included the standard 
symphonies, sonatas, quartets, &c., as well as complete 
operas.—Yours, &c., 


24, Kitchener Road. CHARLES A. ADCOCK, 


Thornton Heath. 


MEYERBEER AND HIS EXECUTORS. 


S1k,—Meyerbeer left directions in his Will that, forty 
years after his death, certain of his MSS. should be 
published. As he died in 1864, his wishes should have been 
carried out fifteen years ago, but, as far as I know, this 
has not been done. 

Meyerbeer may not be the fashion just now, but never. 
theless he wrote some fine music, and would have written 
more, if he had not been obsessed by the idea of pandering 
to the musical taste of Paris of his day. These unpublished 
compositions, intended for posterity, should be free from 
that weakness, and ought to contain much of value. 

Who were the executors I do not know, but as Meyerbeer 
certainly would have left money to cover the cost of 
publishing, it would seem that somebody is benefiting by 
this disregard of his directions.—Yours, Xc., 


Tom S. WorrTon, 
Robertsbridge, 
Sussex. 


STRAVINSKY AND HIS CRITICS. 


Sir,—-Mr. Cattley's second letter makes it plain that he is 
really not concerned with the elucidation of any fundamental 
truth, despite his pretentions, but is merely seeking to ‘ make 
points ’—* get the best of the argument ’—in the typical 
‘debater’ fashion. Mr. Cattley’s capacity for criticising 
Stravinsky is sufficiently exposed in the insensitive view 
of * Petroushka’ which he possesses, and which shows that 
he has completely failed to grasp any of the extremely 
humanly-expressive qualities of that work, even as his 
criticism of Stravinsky’s comedy and satire music reveals the 
fact that he has not yet attained the mental standpoint which 


| would enable him to differentiate between ‘ musical comedy ' 


and comedy in music. It is also indicative of the individuality 
of Mr. Cattley’s opinions that he cannot conceive of an 
appreciative criticism which is not an avowal of discipledom. 
Has Mr. Cattley never had an objective admiration? Is his 
conception of appreciation that of the suburban Miss about 
the art-lion ? 

Mr. Cattley wails: ‘ Where shall the truth be found?’ 
Certainly not by shifting the burden of personal discrimination 
on to the sh« ulders of others, and deriving ‘ opinions’ from 
external critical writings. I am in the habit of deciding my 
own opinions. Hence, with all admiration for Florent 
Schmitt, I cannot comprehend what his opinions have to do 
with mine. Also a little sympathetic reading would show 
Mr. Cattley that no fundamental paradox exists between 
the two statements quoted by him, that of M. Schmitt and 
that of myself. Stravinsky, whatever his faults, has a 
capacity of self-criticism and visualisation and of seif-satire (as 
evinced in his new orchestral poem, ‘ Le Chant du Rossignol,’ 
based on material from the earlier lyric-drama), which | 
recommend as a thing to be cultivated by Mr. Cattley. 
Meanwhile I can only categorically and flatly contradict 

Mr. Cattley’s affirmations concerning Stravinsky's 
harmonic methods and their relationship to diatonic music as 


| academically conceived, also in so far as they imply the lack 
the issue of the catologue the works | of originality of that composer ; and having arrived at this 


point, there is little sens: in continuing this correspondence 
further. 
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Mr. Cattley is evidently unable to comprehend that the 
composers of a given epoch (such as the present) are all 
necessarily responsive to similar influences, without neces- 
sarily being plagiarists. This is the case with the comparison 
which he seeks to establish between Schonberg, Bartok, 
and others, and Stravinsky (all composers with whom I am 
thoroughly familiar, and on whom I wrote some of the first 
appreciative studies to appear in English many years ago). ; 
Finally, it is curious that people will insist so ‘ profoundly 

on the importance of tragedy, pathos, sorrow, Xc., all of 
which are characteristics possessed and evinced by the lower 
types of animal, but persist in viewing comedy and humour, 
which are marks of the higher human intelligence, as 
something to be deprecated. —Yours, _ 

>. HuGcHu 


HENRY. 
66, Adelaide Road, N. W.-3. 


[This correspondence is now closed.--Ep., .1/.7° ] 


ARAB INFLUENCE ON SPANISH MUSIC. 


Sir,-—It is a great pleasure to see in Mr. Leigh Henry’s 
excellent articles on ‘ Spanish Music,’ that due stress is | 
slaced upon the ‘ Arab Influence,’ a point which, as Draper | 
the historian bas said, has been systematically ignored by | 
Furope. I would be glad, however, if Mr. Henry would | 
tell us something more of the ‘many theoretical works | 
‘ . written in the reign of Abd er Rahman.’ There | 
were three monarchs of this name, but I am not aware of | 
any theoretical works written by Andalusian Arabs of that | 
. Yours, Xc., 





period. 
‘ HENRY FARMER, } 
(f’art-Aut f * Music and Musical /ustruments | 

he irab.) 
692, Cathcart Road, 


Crosshill, Glasgow. 


GODOWSKY AND BRITISH MUSIC. 


S1r,—I shall be grateful if you will allow me space | 
to bring to the notice of British composers the kind offer of | 
Mr. Leopold Godowsky, the well-known pianist, who, with | 
a view to introducing British music abroad, is desirous of | 
performing two British compositions throughout his coming | 
world tour. He accordingly invites British composers to | 
send their works to him at 626, St. Alexandria Drive, Los 
Angeles, California. —Yours, Xc., 

A. EAGLEFIELD HULL, 
(Hon. Director, British Music Society). 
19, Berners Street, W.-1, 

19th August, 1919. 





Obituary. 





We regret to record the following deaths : 


| 

Mr. HENRY BEAUMONT, the well-known tenor vocalist, | 
passed peacefully away after a long illness at his residence, | 
11, Warwick Avenue, Maida Vale, on August 19, aged sixty- 
two. Born at Huddersfield, in 1857, he went to Dublin as a 
child, and studied under Luigi Carracciola, making his debit 
at Huddersfield on October 22, 1881. Less than two years 
later he was appointed a stipendiary chorister in Christ 
Church Cathedral, Dublin, but in 1885 he joined the Carl 
Kosa Opera Company, and was a great success on the operatic 
stage. Although since 1906 he mainly devoted himself to 
concert singing and teaching, yet he sang in ‘ Maritana’ at 
the Wallace Centenary Celebration, at Waterford, in 
November, 1912. The funeral took place at Marylebone 
Cemetery, East Finchley, on August 23. 

RupuLF E. ScurrMER, head of the great music publishing 
firm of Gustave Schirmer, of New York and Boston, 
and until recently of 18, Berners Street, London, on 
August 21. His brother, Gustave, died July 15, 1907. In 
June, 1915, the firm started the A/usical Quarierly, edited 
by Mr. O. G. Sonneck, and it has been an unqualified 
success. The firm’s headquarters are at 3, East 43rd 
Street, New York. 





sn 
un 
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PETER P. WALSH, conductor of the Meister Singers and 
of other Dublin choral societies, died after a tedious illness at 
St. Vincent’s Hospital, on September 11, aged forty-one. 
He was a popular and painstaking conductor, his choirs 
winning many successes at the Feis Ceoil. As an adjudicator 
at various provincial Feiseanna he was held in high esieem. 
His remains were interred in Glasnevin Cemetery on 
September 1}. 

W. H. G. F. 
THE LATE DR. D. J. WOOD. 

We regret to announce that Dr. D. J. Wood, organist of 
Exeter Cathedral, died on August 27, having completed his 
seventieth year two days before. Dr. Wood had been in 
ill-health since the middle cf July, but recovery had been 
confidently anticipated, and his sudden death came as a 
great shock to relatives and friends. His funeral service 
was attended by a vast representative congregution which 
filled the nave and aisles of the Cathedral, and all the lay- 
vicars returned from recently-started holidays to take part in 
a service which was marked by great simplicity and intense 
impressiveness. 





verter 


It is iateresting to note that Dr. Wood had held his 
unerous post for forty-three years, the longest period, with 
one exception, in the history of the Cathedral. The 
exception was the case of Richard Henman, organist from 
1694 to 1741, who was dismissed ‘ for his long absence and 
disorderly life.’ Therefore Dr. Wood’s long and faithful 
service was a record. He was one of the yourgest 
Cathedral organists when appointed to Chichester in 1872, 
at the age of twenty-three. At the time of his death he was 
the second senior Cathedral organist in the country in respect 
of tenure, his only superior being Dr. Haydn Keeton, who 
has been organist of Peterborough Cathedral since 1870. 

Dr. Daniel J. Wood was born at Brompton, near 
Rochester, in 1849, and had the advantage, invaluable to an 
organist, of experience as a cathedral chorister. At the age 
of ten he became a choir boy at Rochester, where 
Dr. J. Hopkins was organist, and where Sir Frederick 
Bridge was one of his contemporaries. While still a 
chorister, young Wood's gifts as an organist developed, and 
in 1864 he was appointed organist of Holy Trinity, Brompton, 
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still continuing as deputy at Rochester Cathedral. Two years 
later he was appointed to Cranbrook Parish Church ; a year 
afterwards he was adjudged by Sir John Goss to be the 
successful candidate for the post of organist at Lee (S.E.) 
Parish Church. In the following year Mr. Wood went to 
the fine Parish Church at Boston, Lincs., where he established 
an excellent choral and orchestral society. In 1875 he was 
elected to Chichester Cathedral, and in 1876 succeeded 
Mr. Alfred Angel at Exeter Cathedral. In 1873 he had 
been elected F.R.C.O., and in 1874 took the degree of 
Mus. Bac., Oxon. In 1896 the degree of Mus. Doc. was 
conferred on him by the Archbishop of Canterbury 
(Dr. Benson), the suggestion being made by Dr. Bickersteth, 
then Bishop of Exeter, supported by Dr. Varley Roberts and 
many other eminent men. The event was consummated in 
the celebration of Dr. Wood’s completion of twenty-one 
years’ service in Cathedral organistship, and in the 
presentation to him of his doctor’s robes, with an illuminated 
address, by a large number of representative subscribers in 
Exeter and the county. 

Dr. Wood was conductor of the Western Counties Musical 
Association from 1880 to 1907, when the Association joined 
forces with Exeter Oratorio Society, and Dr. Wood, 
continuing to act as co-conductor, was presented with a 
pedal pianoforte and other gifts in recognition of his services. 
He was also conductor of Exeter Oratorio Society until its 
suspension in 1914. 

In the conduct of Cathedral services, Dr. Wood’s aim was 
to preserve tradition, while introducing modern music 
calculated to main'ain that tradition. The present 
organ, by Willis, was built under his direction in 1891, and 
his recitals have included music of every period, for while he 
was essentially a musician of the old school, he found much 
to enjoy and learn in modern music. He was remarkably 
clever in transposition, and regarded the most difficult feats 
as pastime As an extemporiser he had few equals. 

The relations between Dr. Wood and his choristers were of 
the most happy description, and his delight in the society of 
the juniors was unbounded. Their respect for him was 
equalled by their affection, and no greater treat did they 
know than frequent visits to his charming house and home, 
when he would participate in their interests with all the zest 
of unfailing youthfulness and sympathy. Benevolence and 
kindness in feeling and act were prominent in his character, 
and went far beyond the merely negative point of never 
hurting a fly. His love and care for dumb animals was 
marvellous, and he never missed the opportunity for doing 
good to a fellow creature, nor used one to speak ill. 

M. B. 


Sirty Wears Ago. 





From the Afusical Times of October, 1859 : 


IDEON.—An Oratorio of the above title, composed by 
C. A. Horstey, Esq., having been announced for 
performance at the approaching Glasgow Musical Festival, 
Mr. Henry F. Scuroper, late of Windsor, and now of 
St. Peter's, St. Alban’s, Herts, begs to inform the musical 
world, and the public generally, that he, upwards of nine 
months since, completed an Oratorio bearing the same name, 
the libretto of which (composed by G. R. RENWICK, Esq.) 
has been in his possession about three years. Mr. 
ScHRODER, therefore, in justice to himself, thinks it 
necessary to make the above facts public, in order that— 
should his Oratorio be produced subsequently to that of Mr. 
HORSLEY’s —he may not be accused of plagiarism. 


GLOUCESTER Musical FeEstivAL.—At the evening 
concert on Wednesday, Sterndale Bennett’s ‘May Queen’ 
formed the first part, and was performed admirably. The 
principal solo parts were sung by Mrs. Clara Hepworth, 
Miss Lascelles, Mr. S. Reeves, and Mr. Thomas. Mr. 
Reeves, whose name was announced for a ballad, had left 
the concert-room, owing to indisposition, and his absence 
gave rise to some disturbance, of which the following 


es 
‘ When Madame Novello had sung ‘ Prendi per me’ oy 
its place, and on her retiring there were no signs of Mr. Reeves the 
audience began to be restive, and would not be pacified until one of the 
stewards came forward and addressed them. He said, *‘ Ladies ani 
Gentlemen: It seems to be the principal duty of stewards to mi, 
apologies for Mr. Sims Reeves. The stewards have done all in the, 
power, but as Mr. Sims Reeves has quietly walked off, the stewards 
cannot fetch him back, and I hope they will not be blamed. He ha 
found a good friend in Madame Novello, who has kindly consented w 
sing a song in his stead.’ This address was received with mingle 
applause and hisses. , The Mayor of Gloucester the 
volunteered a further explanation :—‘ Ladies and Gentlemen: I hay 
the pleasure to inform you that Madame Novello will give another son 
in the place of Mr. Sims Reeves.’ Cries of ‘ Not enough '—‘ We Aen. 
that already '"—greeted the ears of his worship as he left the platfor 
after having delivered himself of this weighty piece of information, , 
The Mayor returned to the charge, and addressed his turbulent ¢. 
citizens afresh :—‘ Ladies and Gentlemen,’ he said, ‘I am to state thy 
Mr. Sims Reeves, being ill, was compelled to leave.’ This speech, 
worthy pendant of the other, was answered by shouts of laughter. , |. 
After a long interval, during the progress cf which the Shire Hal 
threatened to be turned into a bear-garden, Madame Clara Novello 
made her appearance on the platform. Shouts, cheers, ang 
plaudits greeted her from every part of the room, and when they 
subsided she opened her lips—but not to sing. Instead of ‘ Bonnis 
Prince Charlie,’ it was ‘Ladies and Gentlemen.’ Calmly, unaffectedly 
and yet firmly, Madame Novello, like a musical Portia, admonished he 
hearers. ' The tones of the nightingale had more persuasiy 
eloquence in them than the voices of the steward and the Mayor. The 
fair apologist (who speaks, by the way, quite as musically as she sings 
was completely overwhelmed with the demonstrations of complet 
satisfaction that her quiet speech nad elicited, and the peace of he 
‘brother artist’ was made with the public. We do not remember; 
more graceful act on the part of one artist to another—an act implyinga 
strong sense of right, no little moral courage, and the total absence of a 
certain feeling of jealous rivalry from which even the most distinguished 
members of the profession are not invariably exempt.” 


“ 





THE MUSICIANS’ GIFT TO H.M. FORCES. 


TO PROVIDE MUSICAL ACTIVITIES AMONG THE MEN, 


Committee.—The Editors of all the Musical Papers of 
the Country. 

Hon. Treasurer.—Prof. H. Walford Davies, Mus. Doc. 

Hon. Secretary.—Percy A. Scholes, Mus. Bac. 

Organizing Secretary.—Madame Lily Henkel. 


Offices. —Y.M.C.A., Music Section, 25, Bloomsbury 
Square, W.C.-1. 


£ 8.4. 

Total received 7 - pe 4,080 0 0 

Total received since December 31, 1918 1,159 9 © 
Receipts during the month August 1: to 

September 10, 1919 ee ee 35 90 


(a) Tue Montn’s Proceeps or Concerts AND ORGAN RECITALS 
s. 


3e i . ~ . 
sexhill , Miss Ethel Robjohns. Concerts 
Georgetown, . Mr. H. Chapman Edwards, part 
4 ps 
Demerara } proceeds of Concert and Dance 5 
= ™ ) Three Weeks’ Organ Recitals, 
a Ee} organized by Mr. E. Stanley 


19 10 @ 


Roper, B.A., Mus. Bac. 17 16 6 
£33 18 9 
(6) Tue Montus Donations axp CoLLections. 

s. d. 

Miss E. Franklin Pike, Additional collection, 
Pupils’ Music Circle .. + 100 
K.E.F. (per Wusic Student) : 0 5 0 
41 5 0 


We are glad to note a slight improvement in the receipts 
for the past month as the result of concerts and organ 
recitals given on behalf of the Fund. The series of three 
weeks’ organ reeitals at St. Stephen’s, Walbrook, organized 
by Mr. Stanley Roper, at which some of the best known 
organists in London kindly gave of their best, has been 
largely responsible for the improvement referred to above. 
It is a source of gratification to all concerned to know that 
Mr. Roper has generously offered to organize a second series 
of recitals on his beautiful organ in aid of the fund a little 
later on. 

In the financial statement of the Glasgow Committee, 
given in our August issue (page 424), the amount credited to 
the pupils of Miss Agnes Millar should be £66 8s. 6d. 





account is furnished by a contemporary :— 


Owing to a defect in the type, it appears to be £6 8s. 6d. 
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NOVELTIES AT THE PROMENADE CONCERTS. 


Interest in these excellent concerts is well maintained, 
tach week seeing the production of two or three new 
sitions. ; 
d’Erlanger’s Symphonic Prelude ‘ Sursum Corda’ 


Baron ‘gr owe” 
It was a tuneful, quasi-religious 


was heard on August: 26. 


’ work of no great originality in material or treatment. It 


was pleasant to hear, but we missed the note of aspiration 


) the title had led us to expect. 


On August 27 a Prelude by Eugéne Goossens received its 
first concert performance. The work was written last 
autumn for a private performance of Emile Verhaeren’s 
Mr. Goossens’s music strikes the 
suitable note so thoroughly that the result is a work rather 
too sombre for popular appreciation. But even at this first 
hearing it was impressive, and seemed to indicate that the 
composer has a decided gift for stage-music. Mr. Goossens 
conducted. 

On the following night we had one of the best new works 
heard at Queen’s Hall for a long time—Alfredo Casella’s 
Suite ‘Le Couvent sur L’Eau.’ The Suite is described as a 
‘Comédie Chorégraphique,’ but apparently lost nothing in 
being presented as pure music. It consists of five movements 
—Marche de Féte (a brilliantly scored picture of a crowd), 
Ronde d’Enfants (a delightful little tune with some bizarre 
interruptions by the brass), Barcarolle and Sarabande (in the 
first of which a soprano solo voice, without words, takes an 
important part; the Sarabande is a fine piece of elegiac 
music), Pas des vielles Dames (a capital piece of musical 
humour, with a very neat imitation of a musical box), and a 
brief Nocturne leading into a brilliant Dance. The Suite was 
splendidly played and was loudly applauded. It should be 
heard again soon. 

Amold Bax’s ‘ Scherzo,’ produced on September 3, proved 
a very attractive work. It is brilliantly scored, and its 
exciting rhythms and genuine good spirits gave great 
pleasure. 

F. Balilla Pratella’s ‘Three War Dances,’ heard on 
September 9, were disappointing. Each began in an 
arresting manner, but the promise was in no case fulfilled. 
Pratella gave us a few striking effects, but every composer 
can do that with a full orchestra to play with. 

A very different verdict has to be given in regard to the 
novelty of September 10, a symphonic poem by Dorothy 
Howell based on Keats’s ‘ Lamia.’ The work illustrates the 
poem perhaps too faithfully to be quite satisfactory from a 
structural point of view. This is no pedantic objection. In 
the long run every work of the kind stands or falls as mere 
music, and formal balance and contrast are important 
constituents. The close following of a programme almost 
invariably leads to incoherence, anti-climax, or some other 
flaw. ‘Lamia’ on the whole escapes any serious fault of 
this kind, being in three fairly defined and well-contrasted 
sections. Of these the second, depicting the marriage revel, 
was the most successful, real power and originality being 
shown. Miss Howell uses a large orchestra with confidence 
and success. She has a genuine gift of invention, and is able 
to keeps things going well. Her harmonic scheme will be 
more interesting, and not necessarily less modern, when she 
forgets the whole-tone scale. She gave us far too much of it 
in * Lamia.’ The work had an enthusiastic reception, the 
composer being recalled several times. In response to a 
general desire it was repeated on the following Saturday, 
when a crowded audience confirmed the previous verdict. 
The composer’s future will be watched with more thar 
ordinary interest. 

One of the most enjoyable novelties of last season was 
Francesco Malipiero’s ‘ Impressioni dal vero’ (Part 1), and 
many of us would have welcomed a second performance. 
On September 10, Part 2 of the work was brought 
forward. It contains three movements—‘ Colloquy of the 
Bells,’ ‘The Cypress Tree and the Wind,’ and ‘ Rustic 
Festival.’ The first contained some fascinating bell-effects ; 
but, on the whole the Suite falls slightly short of Part 1, 
being rather undistinguished thematically. 

On September 13 we had, in addition to the second 
performance of ‘Lamia,’ a novelty in Stan Golestan’s 
*Rhapsodie Roumaine,’ which, frankly, cut rather a poor 
figure beside the work of the English girl. It began and 
ended brilliantly, with a long and uninteresting tract between. 











On September 18 it was good to find the organ put to 
more serious use than is custcmary at Queen’s Hall. Our 
only regret was that this welcome departure should have 
been made with a not very attractive work—Widor’s 
Sinfonia Sacra for organ and orchestra. It is not Widor at 
his best—the Widor of the 5th and 6th Symphonies for organ 
solo, for example. Its opening section contains too much 
conventional passage-work for the keyboard, and the music 
halts at times. The final Fugue, however, has some fine 
moments and an imposing ending. Dr. Stanley Marchant 
was at the organ, and played brilliantly. We suggest that a 
warm welcome would be given to Guilmant’s D minor 
Symphony. It has the advantage of being well-known in 
England, owing to its frequent performance in solo form. 
It is much less complex than the Widor work, and is based 
on very attractive themes. At all events, we hope the organ 
— used more frequently in important solo and concerted 
works. 

Thomas Dunhill’s Dance Suite for strings was played for 
the first time on September 15, conducted by the composer. 
A bright and tuneful work, it should be a welcome addition 
to the repertory of amateur societies. 

Another work on the unpretentious side was Roger 
Quilter’s Children’s Overture, played on September 18—a 
series of nursery rhyme tunes deftly scored. It was much to 
the taste of the audience. 


‘PRO PATRIA’: NEW ENGLISH OPERA. 

It is something to the credit of the managers of the Royal 
Carl Rosa Opera Company that the claims of British opera 
were not overlooked in the course of the remarkable season 
given at the Lyceum Theatre. Opera was presented for seven 
weeks with primarily an educative object. Yet little time 
was lost in producing some British examples in common 
with the répertoire of Continental works and standard home- 
made attractions like Balfe’s ‘ Bohemian Girl’ and Vincent 
Wallace’s ‘ Maritana.’ Two new British operas were given 
in the course of the season. The first was Mr. Reginald 
Somerville’s ‘Antoine,’ which had not been heard before in 
the centre of London, and the second was an entirely new 
production entitled ‘ Pro Patria.’ The original was a short 
play by Mr. George Cornwallis West, in which Mrs. Patrick 
Campbell appeared. For the purposes of opera an effective 
libretto has been made by Mr. Alfred Kalisch. The music is 
by Mr. Percy Colson, a new-comer to this branch of musical 
art. The story has a war atmosphere, with revenge 
as the chief motive. The material is slight, but Mr. 
Colson shows due appreciation of its possibilities even 
if his realisation of them is not always very complete. 
But the satisfactory feature of the work is that it is 
in good operatic style, which is a valuable point to 
establish. Too often native compositions written for the 
stage are but illustrated cantatas, and therefore valueless as 
contributions to operatic literature. With all its faults— 
which after all are but the result of inexperience in handling 
the material—Mr. Colson’s writing reveals a distinct feeling 
for the stage. He has a command of melody and can create 
good dramatic climaxes. The cast included Madame Luia 
Juta, the South African singer, who made a first and successful 
appearance on the stage, and she, with Miss Mary Fleming, 
Mr. Albert Bond, Mr. Harrison Cook, and Mr. Albert 
Kirkman, gave the composer loyal assistance, particularly 
the last-named, a notably good actor and singer. Mr. John 
Cope conducted, the reception of the work being most 
cordial and encouraging. 

FRANCIS E. BARRETT. 


THE BRITISH SYMPHONY ORCIIESTRA. 


This organization made a very auspicious first appearance 
at the Royal Albert Hall on September 21. The words 
‘ first appearance,’ however, read oddly in connection with 
a band largely made up of players whose names are well 
known to London audiences, some of them as soloists. The 
‘ British Symphony Orchestra’ begins by claiming attention 
on the ground that all its members have served in the Army, 
mostly abroad, but it should soon take a prominent position 
on its musical merits. Mr. Raymond Rose conducted, and 
Mr. Tom Burke sang. 
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and powerful People too often regard it as being| ° oy ohh trey — Colleg 
merely a state of ‘Warlessness.’ With this end in| Pianoforte Solo - «Gethin i aout 
view the work of the creative impulse was constantly __ Rhapsody in G minor : + Brahm ease t 
presented to us, whether in the life-work of St. Francis of yo og er ome p thems 
Assisi or the poetical creations of Blake and Shelley, the} songs (Cont lei - ae violin | 
dramas ‘Everyman’ and the ‘Trojan Women’ (Gilbert (a) ‘ Death and the maiden’ oot 
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parean . “ : ’ ‘ SIXTH CONCERT. during 
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Miss Marie Howes. 1) * Le Colibri Chausson more | 
? rte Soles » * Romance ‘ Debussy Mr. 
La Cathédrale Engloutie \c) * Nicolette . * Ravel of all 
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° Dr. Ernest Walk 7 “a Conce 
Fue G r : sidere 
Mr. E Whittie Son Mr. 
a 2) * Twilight , Rummel schoo! 
2 My sweet sweetynce rwedevich Keel » ‘Go not, happy day - ‘rank Bridg hints 
| sa noe — ’ Stanford Shieling Soag Arnold Bax in illu 
( I L ‘ iat <a f) * Buel rom the clearings Ernest Walker healtk 
(7) ‘Silent N ~ Sing Miss Dorothy Moulton. stated 
Miss Ma H . Lianoforte—ih, Ernest Walker. *Sc 
THIRD CONCERT. Also 2 very good anonymous accompanist. ry 
> ‘i 7 ee The seventh concert was a lecture-recital on ‘ Modem cine 
Have see 1 white lily grow’ .. inon. | Music’ by Mr Edward Mitchell. The programme was as its pr 
ey PE sn n the Dog-star reel international as possible. Mr. Mitchell said he was playing wane 
oe caeiain tat ; no modern German or Austrian music, as he had found none out Vv 
elude, Gavctte, I sion ta-h | Worth playing. We would suggest that Brahms is as modem educa 
En as Grieg. Finland was unrepresented, though Palmgren ia made 
“rn :; ' pianoforte music surely deserves a place. After hearing so brigh 
aths Ht much of ‘Iberia’ and ‘Goyescas’ it was rather a disappoint- distin 
the f ur old me ‘aroia scott | ment to learn that Debussy’s Prelude ‘In a Wine-shop ' was ‘Pp; 
Rower of May slferd Da thi i me 
‘ = a more Spanish than anything by Albeniz or Granados. with 
The ' Waidstein * Sonat ihe However, this is all the criticism that can be made. useful 
b- Songs “““ | Me. Mitchell said very little, leaving the ‘ moderns’ to speak gathe 
: pe nae Irish . — for themselves, which they did convincingly for some two recita 
; = Mast of Mes Se 
rato’ (Spanish! hours. Miss Howes sang again by request. ciatec 
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Two more events should be noticed) On the morning of inter 
‘ ' rycr rehearne | Sunday, September 7, Mr. Harold Spicer gave an organ Th 
ee ef uby's exe wrpente recital, playing among other items the third Sonata of and « 
bai >. iliaaranmanons «an | Mendelssohn; Passacaglia and Harmonies du _ soit, was 
nger—Miss Clytie Hine Karg-Elert; Vesperale, Cyril Scott; part of a Guilmant pract 
Mr. John Mundy. Sonata; and the Rhapsody of Harvey Grace. Mr. john profe 
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On Saturday afternoon in Worcester College gardens (could 
any surroundings have been more suitable ?), Miss Nancy Neal 
told us a little about folk-dances and rhythms, which were 
iJlustrated by some dozen children from Walworth, London. 
She supplemented her lecture a few days later at Ruskin 
College. When the dancing was over, representative 
members of the audience were persuaded with more or less 
ease to step into the centre and learn a country-dance 
themselves. The accompaniments were played by a solo 
violin throughout. 

C. HAROLD FITcH. 


THE SPECIAL COURSE FOR TEACHERS OF 
MUSIC IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 


By ONE WHO ATTENDED 


Arranged by the Board of Education, this Course was held 
at the Royal College of Music from August 14 to 27, and 
during those days it passed from the realm of experiment to 
that of unequivocal success. 
| The Course was attended by some sixty-five teachers, 
selected from about three times that number of applicants. 
Its organization was in the hands of Mr. Percy Scholes, who 
had gathered round him a staff of lecturers—experts in the 
several tasks allotted to them—who addressed themselves to 
essential features in a teacher’s daily work, opening up fresh 

ints of view and explaining methods, the application of 
which will doubtless make such teaching work at once 
more fruitful and less onerous. 

Mr. Scholes himself, in addition to securing the well-being 
of all in attendance, gave a series of lectures on ‘ Listening,’ 
based in the main upon the programmes of the Promenade 
Concerts, attendance at these concerts being (wisely) con- 
sidered a necessity during the Course. 

Mr. W. G. Whittaker dealt with matters relating to 
school singing classe$. His direct methods and practical 
hints were most valuable and illuminating, and he was as apt 
in illustrating details as in deducing principles. The sound, 
healthy conclusions of his wide experience were admirably 
stated and eagerly absorbed. 

‘School Orchestras and their Possibilities’ formed the 
subject of Mr. James Brown's lecture-lessons, his many- 
sided ability here finding a congenial outlet. Mr. Brown’s 
wise counsel upon the formation of a school orchestra, 
its progress and conduct after formation, and the choice of 
music, left a strong, invigorating impression, bringing 
out very clearly how great a factor in school life—both 
educationally and socially—such an organization can be 
made to be. Both Mr. Whittaker and Mr. Brown, by their 
bright, cheery outlook upon musical work in schools, were 
distinctly inspiring and stimulating. 

‘Pianoforte Teaching ’ was ably and very thoroughly dealt 
with by Miss Nancy Gilford. Her lectures contained much 
useful suggestiveness, and possessed the great merit of 
gathering in interest as they proceeded. The pianoforte 
recitals given by Mr. Edward Mitchell were greatly appre- 
ciated, and were a féature of high worth. 

The subject of Musical Appreciation was allotted to Mr. 
A. Forbes Milne, and was handled by him in such convincing 
fashion as must have fully dispelled the doubts of all 
sceptics—if any such there were. Mr. Milne won a 
sympathetic response from his hearers that testified alike to 
their interest in the subject, their sense of its value, and 
their complete satisfaction with his methcd of presenting it. 

The more formal discussions upon points raised by the 
lectures were interesting, if at times unduly discarsive. 
Perhaps even more profitable features were the informal 
‘talks’ which took place during the intervals and at other 
times, between individuals and groups of individuals, when 
ideas were exchanged, methods compared, and suggestions 
made. In these ‘talks,’ too, the lecturers played a prominent 
and helpful part. The value of such personal contact and 
intercourse is indisputable. 

The visit of representatives of the Board of Education, 
and of the Teachers’ Registration Council, and other bodies, 
was a happy thought. This, together with Mr. Scholes’s 
practical and suggestive advice on the business side of our 

profession, gave proof of how thoroughly and adequately 
the Course was organized. 





It should be said that the authorities of the Royal College 
of Music readily placed all their many facilities at our 
disposal, and the Director (Dr. Allen) looked in and gave 
the Course a characteristic blessing. Dr. Somervell also 
contributed a welcome quota to the general interest and 
amenities of the gathering. 

On the closing day, after certain felicitous ceremonies had 
been engaged in, and after mentally booking our seats for 
next year, we left the Course with a feeling of regret that the 
end had come, with a realization of how much had been 
done for us, and with a deep sense of appreciation and 
gratitude for that it had been done so unsparingly and so 
well. 


CHAMBER MUSIC FOR AMATEURS. 

We are glad to observe signs of increased activity among 
amateur chamber-music pirtics. We are sometimes asked to 
help players desirous of getting into touch with others in their 
district, and it occurs to us that the time is ripe for something 
more definite in the way of as-istance. We have therefore 
decided to devote a portion of our space each month to 
announcements of players’ requirements. The announce- 
ments should state the district in which the player resides. 
with particulars as to time of meeting, instrument, and 
character of music he or she desires to take part in, and 
name and address, or nom-de-plume, c/v Novello & Co., Ltd , 
160, Wardour Street, W. 1. Thus: 

Violin (First or Second) ; Mozart, Haydn, Beethoven 
Quartets ; Streatham, or near ; Weekday evenings. 
—CONSTANT READER, c/o Novello & Co., Ltd. 

Clarinet.—Modern works preferred; anywhere in 
N. London; Sunday afternoons.—NEMO, c/o 
Novello & Co., Ltd. 

Pianist required for Quintet; music of all schools, 
Wednesday . evenings; Chiswick. — J. Doe; 
‘Chatsworth,’ High Road, Bedford Park, W. 

No charge will be made for the announcements. They 
should be addressed to THE Epitor, Musical Times, 
160, Wardour Street, W.1. 


THE CHILDREN’S CONCERTS SOCIETY. 
The Children’s Concerts Society has arranged a series o. 
concerts to be given in the Central Hall, Oldham Street, 
Manchester. 
Inaugurated in 1916, the Society now enters an its 
fourth season with the following programme : 








1919. 
Oct. 25. ‘What is a tune? Geoffrey Shaw 
Nov. & Music Building C. Rawdon Briggs 
Nov. 22. * There's a jolly little tune a-hiding in the 
rat, tat, tatting of the drum’ Robert McLeod 
Dec. 6. ‘* Music and a Peep Show Emmie Allen 
1920. 
Jan. 17. *A Musi al Family “a Walter Carroll 
lan. 34. The mall Orchestra .. ‘ .. Archie L. Camden 
Feb. 14. Concert by Children. , 


The hon. secretary, Miss E. Allen, 113. Egerton Road, 
Whittington, will be pleased to answer any inquiries. 





A few choral societies have sent us prospectuses in 
which their activities in the comirg season are outlined. 
The Central London Philharmonic Society will perform ‘ Les 
Cloches de Corneville’ and ‘ Hiawatha’ Dulwich Phil- 
harmonic Society has chosen ‘Elijih,’ ‘ Messiah,’ ‘ Faust’ 
* A tale of Old Japan,’ and Haydn’sthird Mass. Portsmouth 
Philharmonic Society promises ‘ Hiawatha,’ ‘ The Hymn of 
Praise,’ and Charles Macpherson’s ‘By the waters of 
Babylon.’ The South London Philharmonic Society has 
selected ‘From the Bavarian Highlands,’ ‘ Messiah,’ and 
the ‘St. Matthew’ Passion. The East Herts Musical 
Society will give ‘ Merrie England’ and * Elijah.’ We will 
include these in a fuller list to be given in our next issue. 

We have received the first number of the Scottish 
Musical Magazine. It is interesting and attractive, with 
articles on Scottish Folk-song, Sir Thomas Beecham (with 
an excellent portrait), Chamber Music, Scottish Church 
Music, ‘The Three B’s,’ &c., the contributors including 
Messrs. Granville Bantock, J. <A. Fuller Maitland, 
W. Saunders, and David Stephen. 
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Music in the Provinces. 


(BY OUR OWN CORRESPONDENTS.) 
BIRMINGHAM. 


After complete musical stagnation, the months of July and 
August being practically devoid of music with the exception 
of that in the parks, we have now a promise of an 
extraordinary season which is likely to break all records, as 
will be seen by the following forecast of musical events of 
every calibre. 

Choral music will be a notable feature, and it is a pleasure 
to be able to state that the Festival Choral Society will give 
five choral concerts, the programmes to comprise ‘ Elijah,’ 
* Messiah,’ ‘The Dream of Gerontius,’ ‘The Hound of 
Heaven’ (repeated by special request), and Bach’s great 
Mass in B minor. The principal artists will be Mesdames 
Carrie Tubb, Elsa Stralia, Olive Sturgess, Muriel Foster, 
Margaret Balfour, Doris Manuelle, and Elsie Chambers, and 
Messrs. John Coates, Walter Hyde, Alfred Heather, Norman 
Allin, Herbert Brown, Edward Dykes, and Horace Stevens. 
At one of the concerts M. de Greef will play the Grieg 
Concerto. Mr. C. W. Perkins will be the organist, and Sir 
Henry Wood the conductor in chief. 

Mr. Appleby Matthews will also give five choral 
concerts, but it is a pity that his scheme should include 
three of the same works, namely, ‘ Messiah,’ ‘ Elijah,’ and 
‘The Dream of Gerontius.". The other works announced 
in the preliminary circular are Wesley’s ‘In Exitu Israel,’ 
Elgar’s ‘ Spirit of England’ and ‘Go, song of mine,’ and 





Granville Bantock’s choral epilogue ‘The Pageant of Human 
Life’ (first time at Birmingham). 


The list of artists already | and spirited ‘Carnaval’ Overture. 
secured includes Mesdames Rosina Buckman, Dorothy Silk, | 
and Helen Anderson, and Messrs. Gervase Elwes, Arthur | 


Sefior Morales (violinists); Miss Adela Verne, Miss Beatrice 
Hewitt, and Mr. William Murdoch (solo pianoforte), 
Miss Joan Willis and Mr. Felix Salmond (violoncellists) 
Mr. Lionel Tertis (viola), Mr. C. Draper (clarinet) ; 
Miss Ellen Tuckfield, Mr. Harold Craxton, and Mr. G. H. 
Manton (accompanists). 

Mr. Max Mossel is again to the fore with a series of four 
concerts. At the first Moiseiwitsch will give a pianoforte 
recital. At the second concert the artists will be Madame 
Elsa Stralia, Miss Myra Hess, Mr. John Coates, and Mr, 
Max Mossel. At the third, Frederick Lamond will make 
his reappearance. The vocalist will be Miss Muriel Foster, 
At the last concert Mr. Landqn Ronald will conduct a 
symphony orchestra. The solo violinist will be Mr. Albert 
Sammons, and the vocalist Miss Olga Haley. 

The Appleby Matthews Sunday evening orchestral concerts 
are again carried on this season. Thirty-six concerts are 
projected, to be given every Sunday evening in succession, 
The locale has been transferred to the new ‘ Futurist’ 
Cinema Theatre, a magnificent and up-to-date building, 
The first concert took place on September 7, in the presence 
of a packed audience. Evidently these excellent concerts 
have come to stay, and there is no doubt that there is a 
public for them so long as Mr. Appleby Matthews gives the 
music his patrons want and that appeals to them. The first 
programme was a mixture of the classical and modern, as 
also was the second, and the same rule will to a certain 
extent prevail throughout the season. The orchestra has 
been augmented, and excellent performances have been 
given of Mozart’s E flat Symphony, Wagner’s ‘Siegfried 
Idyll,’ the Overture to ‘ Rosamunde,’ and Dvorak’s bright 
Mr. Alex. Cohen, an 
excellent solo violinist, is again the leader of the orchestra. 

By the death of Mr. W. C. Stockley, Birmingham has 


Jordan, William Hayle, and Norman Allin; also Miss | lost its oldest musician, for he was ninety years of age. He 


Margaret Fairless, solo violin. 
voices 


* Judas,’ ‘ Elijah,’ ‘ King Olaf,’ and ‘ Tom Jones.’ 
New features of the season will be four ‘ International | 


Celebrity Subscription Concerts,’ organized by Mr. Lionel | 


Powell, and four Quinlan Subscription Concerts. The first | 
concert of the former series will be a Melba night, when the | 
diva will be assisted by Mr. Tom Burke, the new Irish tenor, | 
and Ferruccio Busoni, the great pianist. The second concert | 
announces Kubelik, and Miss Katherine Goodson, pianist, | 
and the veteran basso, Mr. Watkin Mills, will also appear. 
Madame Clara Butt is billed for the third programme, her | 
party including Miss Rosina Buckman and Miss Adela Verne | 
solo pianoforte), and Mr. Kennerley Rumford and Melsa | 
The fourth concert will be devoted to a} 
Chopin recital by Pachmann. 

The Quinlan series is also able to announce a dazzling | 
array of ‘stars.. Madame Tetrazzini will be the great | 
attraction at the first concert, and with her will be associated | 
Mile. Renée Chemet, the French violinist ; Signor Lenghi | 
Cellini, the Italian tenor, and Signor Pietro Cimara, the | 
Italian pianist. 


(solo violin). 


The artists at the second concert will be! season, 


The executive will be the| was a hard worker in his time, and for many yea-s conducted 
Appleby Matthews Orchestra and a choir of three hundred | 


the Festival Choral Society. He also established his famous 


| Orchestral Concerts which afterwards’ were taken up by 
The Choral and Orchestral Association has put in rehearsal | Dr. 


Rowland Winn. As organist he occupied many 
prominent posts, and was also well known in the Midlands 
as a teacher of singing. 

Miss Beatrice Hewitt is giving three Saturday afternoon 
concerts at the Repertory Theatre, having for coadjutors 
Miss Elma Baker, Miss Ada Forrest, Mr. Arthur Catterall, 
Mr. Paul Beard, and Mr. J. C. Hock. The programmes will 
include Brahms’s Pianoforte Quintet, Sonatas for ‘Cello by 
Rachmaninoff and Strauss, Russian songs, and pianoforte 
solos. 

The New Philharmonic Orchestra, conducted by Mr. 
Matthew Stevenson, will give a concert in aid of the organ 
fund in connection with the Royal Blind Institution. 
The vocalist will be Miss Desirée Ellinger, of the Beecham 
Opera Company. 

The Annual Scottish Concert will take place on 
November 29, when the programme will be provided by the 
Birmingham and Midland Scottish Society. 

The Birmingham Choral Union, conducted by Mr. 
Richard Wassell, will give four concerts in the coming 
The works to be presented are ‘ Messiah,’ ‘ A Tale 


Mesdames Mignon Nevada, Astra Desmond, Margaret} of Old Japan,’ ‘ Merrie England,’ and there will be a 


Cooper (songs at the pianoforte), and Suggia (solo ’cello), | ballad concert. 


and Mr. Albert Sammons (solo violin). 


Mr. Wassell will also give four popular 


The third concert | orchestral concerts, and Mr. Cyril Scott will appear at the 


is especially noteworthy on account of the great pianist, | first. 


Leopold Godowsky, who has not been here since 1909. The | 
vocalists will be Madame Miriam Licette and Mr. Clarence | 
Whitehill, the American baritone. The fourth concert will | 
be orchestral, at which Mr. Albert Coates will conduct the | 
3eecham Symphony Orchestra of seventy performers. 

Messrs. Boosey’s London Ballad Concert party will also | 
visit Birmingham. 


Mullings and Topliss Green. Selo violin, 


BOURNEMOUTH: 


Since the last report appeared in these columns of 
Bournemouth’s musical activities, the Winter Gardens 


The vocalists will be Mesdames Carrie | pavilion has undergone the process of re-seating and a 
Tubb, Flora Woodman, and Lucy Nuttall, and Messrs. Frank | thorough renovation. 
Melsa; solo| part console us for the continued postponement of the new 


This general clean-up will now in 


pianoforte, Mr, Harold Samuel; accompanist, Mr. Berkeley | ambitious ‘ Pavilion’ scheme, the planning of which the 


Mason. 


| war abruptly disposed of for an indefinite period. Neverthe- 


Madame Minadieu's excellent and interesting Matinées | less the town’s musical reputation demands a worthier home 


Musicales will again be a feature 


There will be three | for its permanent orchestra, and itis to be hoped that conditions 


Matinces, and engagements have already been concluded for | will shortly permit of a start being made in preparing for the 
the appearance of the following eminent artists during the | erection of an entirely adequate building, where musical and 


season, viz., M. Vladimir 


Miss Helen Anderton, and Mr. Plunket Greene (vocalists) ; 
Hayward, Mr. 


Miss Marjorie Arthur Catterall, 






Rosing, Miss Clara Robson, | musico-dramatic ventures will have all requisite facilities. 


During the writer's absence from Bournemouth in the 


and | holiday month of August a musical colleague kindly under- 
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took to supply those particulars relating to the Symphony 
Concerts which are necessary for the completeness of this 
monthly chronicle. It is thus we learn, therefore, that 
the concert on August 20 had for its chief attraction the 
‘Pathetic’ Symphony of Tchaikovsky. The performance 
was an exceedingly fine one, and the excitement that the 
climax of the first movement invariably produces was once 
more provoked by the highly expressive orchestral playing. 
Prolonged plaudits from the very large assemblage greeted a 
performance that was notable for its perfect correctness. This 
work quite overshadowed Rossini’s tawdry * William Tell’ 
Overture, splendidly played as is was, and the wishy-washy 
Paganini Violin Concerto, which Madame Adila Fachiri, by 
sheer intensity of interpretation, did her level best to render 
interesting. Her performance won an enthusiastic recall, to 
which she responded with the Bach Gavotte in E, unaccom- 
panied. On August 27 César Franck’s Symphony was given 
a polished performance, but the music met with a somewhat 
chilly reception. It cannot be denied that the work suffers 
from redundancy, particularly in the second and third move- 
ments, the opening section being the most prepossessing. 
On the other hand, one’s admiration for many beautiful 
moments and the striking orchestration can but be wholly 
genuine. Beethoven’s ‘ Coriolan ’ Overture and the frequently 
played excerpts from Act 3 of ‘The Mastersingers* made 
up the remainder of the purely orchestral items. In addition 
to these, however, Miss Augusta Chilton Griffin played 
Saint-Saéns’s * Africa’ fantasia for pianoforte and orchestra 
with much brilliance, bringing out all the good points of the 
composition. 
Debussy’s ‘La Cathédrale Engloutie,’ Liszt's weirdly 
realistic Legend, ‘St. Francis Walking on the Waves,’ and 
a Chopin Mazurka. The first proved a magnificent 
performance, but the other compositions were handled 
rather too heavily and thus were less satisfactory. Miss 
Thelma Petersen, the possessor of an attractive voice, sang 
‘O don fatale’ with orchestral accompaniment. Her 
dramatic sense is not yet developed to any extent, and 
consequently Graham Peel’s ‘ The early morning,’ which she 
sang as an encore, was much more suited to her capabilities. 
The following week’s concert, which consisted of Schubert’s 
‘Unfinished’ Symphony, the ‘Tannhiuser’ Overture, the 
Suite, ‘From all Countries,’ by Moszkowski, a Slavonic 
Dance of Dvordk’s, and some vocal contributions by Mr. 
Charles Tree, we are unable to report. 

The writer was present at the concert on September 11, 
when Tchaikovsky's fifth Symphony was the principal 
feature of the scheme. An otherwise satisfactory per- 
formance was handicapped by some rather dull playing in 
the first movement, and a glaring orchestral slip which spoilt 
the flow of the music for a space. The rest of the pro- 
gramme consistently pursued the lugubrious vein opened up 
by the Russian composer, consisting as it did of the same 
master’s ‘Serenade Mélancolique’ for violin, capably played 
by Mr. Bertram Lewis, the leader of the orchestra, Sibelius's 
‘Valse Triste’ (encored), and—tragedy conceived in less 
poignant accents — Edward German’s ‘ Richard III.’ 
Overture, which pleased very much and was capitally 
performed. A programme of recognised popularity was 
submitted on September 17, such works as Beethoven’s 
C minor Symphony and Grieg’s Pianoforte Concerto never 
failing in their appeal to the general public. Mr. Dan 


Godfrey merits much commendation for the excellent results | 
he obtained from his instrumentalists in the Symphony, and | 


Mr. Harold Colombati’s clear and artistic playing in tae 
Concerto was distinctly praiseworthy. Sullivan’s effective 
‘Macbeth’ Overture was the only other item. 


BRISTOL. 


There has been no noteworthy concert at Bristol for the 
past three months, but musical doings have not stood 
still. The fine weather has tempted many patrons to the 
excellent open-air concerts of the Zoological Gardens band, 
and the Durdham Downs band concerts have been a focus 
of patronage. Organ recitals at St. Mary Redcliffe, the 
home of these functions at ‘Bristol, have gone steadily 
forward, Mr. R. T. Morgan’s enterprise, as organist, being 
well rewarded. Besides his own playing, he has secured the 
best of organ exponents from a wide area, one of these being 
Mr. Stanley Roper, assistant-organist of Westminster Abbey. 

D 


| August 17 to August 30. 


This rising pianist also played three solos— | 
woes Dire a | plays and performances were William Morris's ‘ Chapel in 


|The great feature locally has been the recent revival 


of the Glastonbury Festival, established by Mr. Rutland 
Boughton and the late Mr. R. Buckley, Arthurian 
drama collaborateurs. It occurred to them in 1913 that 
Glastonbury was highly suitable for a ‘ Temple of Art’ on the 
lines of Bayreuth, and a number of eminent musicians 
heartily supported the idea. Mr. P. Napier Miles, the 
wealthy Bristol amateur, to whom Miss Marie Hall owed her, 
first steps, joined with Sir Edward Elgar and Mr. 
Granville Bantock is promoting the idea. The war cut 
short the proceedings, but a summer schoo! was organized 
in 1914 and annual Festivals commenced in 1916. 


It was terribly uphill work to induce the musical public 
to support so academic a venture, but the interest in the 
Festivals in Bristol and the neighbourhood may be said to be 
slowly taking root. Glastonbury, of course, was highly 
interested, and Prof. Sydney Adshead, of London University, 
has prepared a fine design for a Bayreuth-Oberammergau 
Festival Theatre, with English country life features, on a 
most suitable site at Glastonbury; but £10,000 is needed to 
cover its cost and the erection of hostel, stage, &Xc. 
Glastonbury as the home of the Arthurian legends and the 
‘holy thorn’ is peculiarly suitable for the venture, and all 
musicians will wish it success. 

The actual Festival of the summer school extended from 
The high standard of histrionic 
| and musical ability displayed by even small children, along with 
| the poetic grace of costumes, dresses, and staging, gave the 
greatest pleasure to large audiences. Notable among the 


Lyonnesse,’ for pianoforte, strings, and solo voices, the music 
by Mr. Rutland Boughton ; selections from works of Percy 
Grainger, John Ireland, and Sir Edward Elgar ; a little play, 
‘A Pot o’ Broth’ ; and Shirley’s masque ‘ Cupid and Death.’ 
The Carnegie prize opera, ‘The Immortal Hour’ (Fiona 
Macleod), composed by Mr. Boughton, dances to the music 
of the Fitzwilliam Virginal Book, the ‘ Midsummer Night’s 
Dream ’ Overture of Mendelssohn, as a children’s ballet, and 





Rutland Boughton’s choral ballet ‘ The Moon Maiden,’ with 
| Clarence Raybould’s ‘ Sumida River,’ a Japanese idyll, were 
|also presented. Miss Marie Hall and Mr. Napier Miles 
| appeared in the same programme. The celebrated violinist 
played Sonatas by Eccles, Lates, and Ireland, and Mr. 
| Miles accompanied his ‘ Battle’ songs, sung by Mr. 
| Arthur Jordan. The first cycle of four days concluded with 
|the Arthurian ‘Round Table,’ the music-drama by the 
|inspirers of the Festival. The second and third cycles 
|repeated these works. Free chamber concerts and a 
| madrigal concert, with a lecture on Elizabethan composers 
| by the Rev. Dr. Edmund H. Fellowes, made up a notable 
| Festival in the West Country that in its evolution will 
| attract, we have no doubt, increasing attention from the 
| cultivated musical amateur as the years go on. 


Bristol is likely itself to have a highly successful and 
important musical season. The Quinlan concerts arranged 
by Messrs. Duck, Son, & Pinker will provide for four 
|engagements at Colston Hall, with Tetrazzini, Chemet, 
| Cellini, Cimara, Nevada, Desmond, Margaret Cooper, 
| Suggia, Sammons, Keeves, Godowsky, Whitehill, Edna 
| Thornton, and the Beecham Symphony Orchestra, under 
| Mr. Albert Coates, as the high ‘stars.’ Crichton’s, Ltd., 
are also providing a series of Subscription Concerts at 





Bristol, with Melba, Clara Butt, Rosina Buckman, 
Rumford, Burke, Watkin Mills, Busoni, Katherine 
Goodson, Adela Verne, Pachmann the inimitable, 


Kubelik, and Melsa as the attractions. Such a galaxy as 
these two lists present has never before been seen on 
Bristol platforms in the same season. The great duet 
from ‘La Bohéme,’ which created such a furore at Covent 
Garden in May before the King and Queen, is to be repeated 
by Dame Melba and Mr. Tom Burke, the Irish tenor. It 
needs only an enterprising entrepreneur to produce Caruso 
to make Bristol a centre of musical interest in the coming 
season. But the great point is, ‘ Will it pay?’ Will Bristol 
citizens, regrettably lax, it must be conceded, in artistic 
enthusiasm, come forward now that they have concerts of 
the highest class offered them? Bristol ought to have 
had its own symphony orchestra long ago; but, alas! 
Mr. George Riseley knows why it has not. Sufficient 
guarantee was not forthcoming in the old city. 
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Bristol Choral Society has in view six concerts, with such 


old favourites as ‘ The Golden Legend,’ 
* Hiawatha,’ ‘ Messiah,’ ‘ Elijah,’ &c. a conservative list, 
but probably a wise selection for a start after the war. It is 
to be hoped that next year will see some modern works 
produced. The artists engaged include Mesdames Agnes 


* Flying Dutchman,’ 


Nicholls, Phyllis Lett, Rosina Buckman, and Carrie Tubb, 
fessrs. John Coates, Maurice D’Oisly, Charles Knowles, | 
Joseph Reed, and Robert Radford. The Society’s annual 


report shows that the four afternoon concerts (the Society 
is now returning to the evening function) were highly 
successful in 1918-19, under the masterly direction of its 
indefatigable conductor, Mr. George Riseley. The work of 
the Society being of 


cost of bsnd and principals in this its thirty-first season. It 
is much to be hoped the strongest support will be given to} 
Bristol's oldest and chief choral combination. 

The Musical Society, under Mr. Charles Stear’s judic.ous 
direction, is also giving the ‘Golden Legend’ this season— 
an unfortunate, but understandable, coincidence 
*Stabat Mater’ and ‘ Lobgesang’ are also on the Society’s 
list. Mr. Grahame Wills succeeds Mr. 
president after fifteen years. 

The New Philharmonic Society, so ably conducted by 
Mr. Arnold Barter, has elected Mr. G. A. Wills, another of 
the great Wills family, to be president. The concerts 
last season were in aid of the British Red Cross Society, and 
a substantial sum was handed over. Instrumental works are 


to be a leading attraction of this season. There is to be an | 


additional concert, and Tch gag? s F minor Symphony is | 


to be a feature. Ten works by British composers will be 


given at the three concerts, the ‘ outside’ works including 
Beethoven’s Concerto in D, Grieg’s A minor Pianoforte 
Concerto, and the Overture to ‘The Meistersingers.’ 


Rutland Boughton’s ‘ Midnight,’ for choir and orchestra, is 
also down for presentation. 

New members are coming forward for all 
and rehearsals are in full swing. It should be 
year. 

Weston-super-mare, Bristol's Brighton 
the Operatic Society will give costume entertainments, the 
Philharm Society carrying on the concert work of 
pera and oratorio. The Bournemouth Municipal Orchestra, 
with Miss Mari Hall and Mr. Dan Godfrey, is also in the list 


the Societies, 
a wonderful 


, isnot behind-hand : 


of attractions, with the violinist playing one of the 
great concerted works. 

‘Doviy Carte Company and the Royal Carl 

y (two weeks) may be chronicled as among the 

the Bristol musical season. In August, that 

> Maid of the East,’ in Mr. 





coring, was a magnificent success 
jon music-lovers will be well 
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DEVON AND CORNWALI 
DEVON. 
Miss Carrie Tubb toured Devon in August, bringing with 


Huntingdon, baritone, Mr. Berkeley Mason 
seatrice Evelir whose delightful ‘cello 

to the success of the concerts 
appeal in a song by 
Another touring party, ten days 
argaret Cooper, most clever among 
r. James Howell, a resourceful anc 
er, Mr. Thornley Dodge and Miss 
raconteur and _  elocutionist, and 
and Miss Margaret Chisholme, whose 
juets were interesting Madame 
ighter, Miss Marjorie Moore, have 
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ve 1 story recitals in North Devon and 
North Cor and have raised hundreds of pounds thereby 
for the Lord Roberts Memorial We wg as as pmuch as £200 


sing taken at a recital at Lynton on Au * 

A violin and pianoforte recital was given at Black 
Torrington on September 12 by Miss Naomi English and 
Miss Dorothy English, with songs sung by Messrs. A. and B 
Dickenson and the Rev. St. U Honey 

A new organ has been erected in 
Plymouth, as a Peace Memorial, and 
Mr. John Hele on 






Charles Church, 
a recital was given by 
September 17. | 


an educational character, it has been | 
decided to make no increase in the charges despite increased | 


The |} 


John Boyd as| 


The D’Oyly Carte Opera Company has spent three weeks 
|in Devonshire, playing at Torquay from September 1 to 6, 
and at Plymouth for the succeeding two weeks. Torquay 
Pavilion was occupied during the week _ beginning 
| September 8 by the Alexandra English Opera Company in 
popular opera, and in the theatre ‘ The Geisha’ and ‘San Toy’ 
| were played. Plymstock Choral Society performed ‘ The 
| Mikado’ on August 27, conducted by Mr. T. Lavers, and 
supported by an orchestra led by Mr. C. J. Jane. The 
singing of the chorus was remarkably good. 

While the local section of the Incorporated Society or 
Musicians remains almost inactive, and entirely so as far as 
musical demonstration is concerned, the committee of 
University College, Exeter, has arranged for a series of 
lectures on diverse subjects to be given weekly by 
Dr. Markham Lee from September 26. The lectures wiil 
deal with classical and modern composers, and will be 
| illustrated vocally and instrumentally. 

Though war conditions have caused suspension of much 
}of the usual programme of musical work at Sidmouth, 
Mr. J. A. Bellamy, organist of the Parish Church since 1894 
|—who is master of musical ceremonies in the town and 
district—has kept musical interest alive by means of charity 
concerts and organ recitals. He hopes in the coming season 
to reorganize the Choral Society, whose last performance—in 
April, 1914—was of ‘ Hiawatha,’ and to start another series 
of lectures on composers (Elgar, Brahms, Wagner, and 
Coleridge-Taylor have been already treated). Three instru- 
mental concerts have been arranged for the autumn season, 
and organ recitals have been in progress throughout the 
summer. This constitutes a full programme for a small and 
secluded town, and compares well with the prominent city of 
Exeter, which offers little for the coming season. 


CORNWALL. 


Contests for bands and choirs held at Redruth on August 
30 provided much interest. The mining district has branched 
out considerably in recent years in culture of combined male 
singing, and four choirs entered the competition, first place 
being won by Redruth Male Choir. Mr. R. G. Evans, 
bandmaster of the R.G.A., Plymouth, adjudicated on the 
choirs and on the bands. The chief competition in the 
latter rested between the St. Dennis and Camborne bands, 
St. Dennis securing first place on account of good tempo. 
A smaller contest, held at St. Dennis on August 23, was 
adjudicated by Mr. Jesse Manley, of Aberdare. The first 
place was divided between Foxhole and Newlyn East. On 
September 9 twelve bands entered the competition for the 
Prince of Wales's trophy, the first Royal trophy ever offered 
at a band contest in the British Empire, and Camborne 
band was declared the winner. 

Visitors from London gave an interesting vocal, violin, 
and pianoforte recital at Delabole on August 30. St. Ives 
Male Choir assisted in a concert given on August 21 by 
employés of Roskear Fuse Factory, and Looe Male Choir, 
assisted by Looe Orchestral Society, gave a concert on 
September 10. A successful violin and organ recital was 
given in St. Minver Parish Church on August 29 by Mrs. 
Hall Parlby (Plymouth) and Mr. S. S. Martyn, the music 
being chosen from works of Mozart, Bach, Horsman, Saint- 
Sacns, Ford, Wagner, Wolstenholme, Raff, and Elgar. 








DUBLIN. 

During the last week of August (Horse Show week) the 

Gaiety Theatre attracted enormous houses to enjoy ‘ The 
Maid of the Mountains,’ which some of the Dublin papers 
Cescribe as ‘light opera dheauiien in haunting melodies.’ 
All the seats in the dress circle and parterre were booked in 
advance, with the result that the prices for reserved seats in 
e second circle were 5s. 9@. (including tax). 
Dr. C. Norman Hay, who has already won fame as an 
instrumental composer, has written a charming lyric (words 
by W. J. Morrison) named ‘ Harriette,’ which was sung 
during Show week by M. Constantin Stroesco, the Russian 
tenor, at his two song recitals, the first on August 28, and 
the second at the Abbey Theatre on August 31. Mr. 
Weaving was a sympathetic accompanist. 

Although the Dublin printers’ strike (which lasted over 
nine weeks) was satisfactorily settled on August 22, the 
unfortunate dispute in the music trade lasted a few days 
longer. It is, however, gratifying to announce that a 
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settlement was reached on August 26, and business was 
resumed as usual at the three houses principally affected— 
Messrs. Pigott’s, Cramer’s, and Crane’s—on August 27. 

At the consecration of Queenstown Cathedral, on 
August 24, the special music was mainly selected from a 
fourth-rate German composer (Klein), under the direction of 
a foreign organist, Herr Tils. As a set off, however, the 
magnificent carillon (see page 522)—the finest in the United 
Kingdom—manipulated at the clavier by a famous Belgian 
performer, M. Nauwelaerts, of Bruges, gave unbounded 
satisfaction. The carillon of forty-two bells, with clavier, 
has a compass of three and a half octaves chromatic, and is an 
admirable specimen of English workmanship, having been 
made by Messrs. Taylor, of Loughborough, after the designs 
by Mr. W. W. Starmer. 

“Mr. John Mundy, for some years principal ’cellist in Sir 
Thomas Beecham’s orchestra, and also a member of the 
Philharmonic Society’s orchestra and of Mr. Landon Ronald's 
New Symphony Orchestra, has been appointed professor of 
his instrument at the Royal Irish Academy of Music, vice 
Mr. Clyde Twelvetrees, resigned. Mr. Mundy was a 
student of the Royal Academy, London, and after the 
outbreak of the war joined up as a private, becoming 
subsequently Captain and Adjutant in the York and 
Lancaster Regiment, and being mentioned in despatches. 

There has been a strike among the music-teachers at the 
Cork Municipal School of Music, of which Carl Gilbert 
Hardebeck has recently been appointed head-master. 

Music-lovers are delighted at the announcement of the four 
forthcoming subscription concerts at the Theatre Royal, to 
be given on October 24, November 15, January 3, and 
February 17, at which will be heard Tetrazzini, Cellini, 
Chemet, Cimara, Nevada, Margaret Cooper, Albert 
Sammons, Astra Desmond, Sir Thomas Beecham’s Symphony 
Orchestra (conducted by Mr. Albert Coates), Madame Edna 
Thornton, and others. Surely this enterprise of Mr. Thomas 
Quinlan is deserving of ample support. 

Miss Florrie Ryan’s benefit concert, on September Io, 
was an unqualified success. Mr. Vincent O’Brien was a 
capable accompanist. With further training more will be 
heard of Miss Kyan. 

LASGOW. 

During August and September Mr. Herbert Walton gave 
his twenty-second annua! series of organ recitals at the 
Cathedral. The crowded audiences, numbering some 
thousands weekly, indicated a keen interest in this special 
form of instrumental music, as well as being a tribute to Mr. 
Walton’s exceptional powers as an exponent. Ona smaller 
scale Mr. John Pullein gave similar recitals at St. Mary’s 
Cathedral during September. 

The coming musical season in Glasgow promises to be a 
return to even more than pre-war activity. The scheme of 
the Choral and Orchestral Union, now under the experienced 
management of Mr. James G Mackerracher, will again be 
in operation, with Mr. Landon Ronald as conductor-in-chief. 
The works selected for performance by the Choral Union 
(Mr. Warren T. Clemens, conductor) are ‘ Pan in Arcady’ 
(Bantock), ‘The Spirit of England’ (Elgar), Dances from 
‘Prince Igor’ (Borodin), ‘Ilymn of Apollo’ (E. Austin), 
‘Songs of the Fleet’ (Stanford), ‘Samson and Delilah 
(Saint-Saéns), and ‘* Messiah.’ The Prospectus of the Bach 
Choir (Mr. J. Michael Diack, conductor) includes a lecture 
by Prof. Walford Davies, a chamber concert directed by 
Mr. J. Finnie McEwen, a clavecin recital by Madame Wanc a 
Landowska, the ‘ Christmas Oratorio,’ the Magnificat, and 
one of the Church Cantatas. In addition to winter and 
spring series of concerts the Orpheus Choir (Mr. H. S. 
Roberton) has organized a week’s subscription concerts by 
the London Quartet. The result of this new departure will 
be watched with interest, but knowing the Choir’s excellent 
system of organization, one can almost with certainty vouch 
for success. The William Morris Choir (Mr. W. Robertson) 
again specialises in the best of modern unaccompanied choral 
music, as does also Mr. Thorpe Davies’s Choir. These and 
some newly-formed choirs have already resumed their 
practisings. The old-established Abstainers’ Union concerts 


will be limited to four, and these on the ‘subscription’ basis. 

Hamilton Choral Union (Mr. T. S. Drummond) will give 
two concerts, the first presenting music by Scottish and 
the second 


by British composers. The wosks selected 


include Mackenzie’s ‘The Cottar’s Saturday Night,’ David 
Stephen’s ‘The Laird o’ Cockpen,’ the conductor’s own 
setting of ‘Young Lochinvar,’ Parry’s ‘L’ Allegro,’ and 
some characteristic types of unaccompanied choral music. 
Stirling Choral Society, under its new conductor, Mr. 
Warren T. Clemens, will celebrate its jubilee by a series 
of attractive concerts at which the Glasgow Orpheus 
Choir and the Scottish Orchestra will appear, as well as the 
Society itself in Parry’s ‘Ode to Music,’ Hamilton Harty’s 
‘The Mystic Trumpeter,’ and Stanford’s ‘Songs of the 
Fleet.” With the return of the men students Glasgow 
University Choral Society will resume its pre-war useful- 
ness. The Glasgow Grand Opera Society is taking up 
‘Carmen’ and Goring Thomas’s ‘Esmeralda.’ The 
Glasgow Presbytery of the United Free Church of 
Scotland has arranged a series of five Conferences, the 
topics for discussion being: (1) ‘Congregational Praise 
from the point of view of the minister, the organist, and 
the worshipper’ (led by Mr. Percy Gordon); (2) ‘The 
Choir’ (Mr. Norman Fraser); (3) ‘Choir Training’ (Mr. 


A. M. Henderson); (4) ‘Organ Voluntaries and their 
place in Divine Service’ (Mr. T. C. L. Pritchard) ; 


and (5) ‘Organ Accompaniment’ (Mr. J. K. Findlay). 

Much musical work will proceed quietly during the 
winter in preparation for the steadily expanding Glasgow 
Choral Festival in May next. The above comprises a sketch 
of prospective local effort. In addition, several schemes by 
outside concert-managers will be in operation, among these 
being the Quinlan and Max Mossel concerts, the ‘ Inter- 
national Celebrity’ Subscription Concerts, and a four weeks’ 
season by the Beecham Opera Company. 


LIVERPOOL. 

There appears to be every prospect of an extremely busy 
winter musical season. Entrepreneurs realise that music is 
necessary to tranquillise us during those strenuous days of 
peace even more than in the hateful time of war ; and it is a 
good thing that a huge community with pockets full of 
money should have opportunities for spending wisely. As 
usual the Philharmonic Society’s preliminary announcements 
take pride of place. The first of the series of ten concerts 
occurs on October 28, when M. Busoni will appear as 
conductor and solo pianist. Succeeding conductors will 
include Sir Henry Wood (twice), Mr. Albert Coates (twice), 
Mr. Gabriel Pierné, Mr. Adrian Boult, Sir Thomas Beecham, 
and Mr. Geoffrey Toye. M. Cortot will play on 
November 25, and the sclo violinists are to include Miss 
Adéla D’ Aranyi (Madame Fachiri, a niece of Joachim) and 
Miss Isolde Menges. The singers will include Madame 
Donalda, Miss Muriel Foster, Mr. Frank Muliings, and 
M. Lappas, the Greek tenor of Covent Garden Opera. 

Few novelties appear in the list of choral works as at 
present outlined. Chief among them is Dr. Vaughan 
Williams’s ‘Sea Symphony,’ for soprano and baritone solo 
with chorus and orchestra. The same composer's short 
choral work, ‘ Toward the unknown regions,’ is also under 
consideration for performance, as is Mr. Ernest Bryson’s 
choral setting of Whitman's ‘Drum Taps.’ A repeat 
performance of Mr. Bryson’s interesting short work, ‘ The 
Stranger,’ is definitely fixed, also performances of Bach’s 
Motet, ‘Come, Jesu, come,’ and Brahms’s Alto Rhapsody. 
It is noticeable that the Society will not perform either 
* Messiah’ or ‘ Elijah’ this season. 

Phe draft programmes submitted by the various conductors 
engaged have yet to be received before the orchestral items 
of the programmes are known. At least one pianoforte 
concerto can be stated. This is Rachmaninov’s No. 3, 
which is 10 be played by M. Cortét. The weekly choral 
rehearsals under Dr. A. W. Pollitt, the Society’s choir- 
master, were resumed on September 22. 

Evening dress is again to be de rigueur, for the concerts 
will commence at the old pre-war hour, ‘a quarter to eight 
precisely,’ and the way home will not now be so dark and 
perilous. 

Among Messrs. Rushworth & Dreaper’s announcements 
are interesting subscription concerts to be given by 
Mr. Thomas Quinlan and Mr. Max Mossel in the 
Philharmonic Hall. There will be four concerts in each 
series. Mr. Quinlan needs no introduction to Liverpool, 





and for the first of his concerts, on October 18, he has 
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-nlisted Madame Tetrazzini, Mr. Lenghi Cellini, Mlle. A series of lectures on school music has been given in the 
Renée Chemet (violin), and Mr. Pietro Cimara (solo]} Collegiate School Hall to the teachers under the Education 


pianoforte). 


On November 13 the singers will be Miss Nevada, Miss 


Astra Desmond, Miss Margaret Cooper, with Mr. Albert 
Sammons and Madame Suggia as_ instrumentalists. 
Godowsky will play at the third concert on January 10, 
and on February 7 Mr. Albert Coates will conduct the 
Beecham Symphony Orchestra. 

Mr. Max Mossel has engaged Moiseiwitsch to give a 
recital on October 25, and at his second concert, on 
December 6, Madame Stralia, Mr. John Coates, and Miss 
Myra Hess will appear, wit! 





Mr. Mossel as solo violinist. 
For the third concert, on January 31, Miss Muriel Foster and 
Mr. Lamond are engaged, and on March 20 the series will 
be completed by an orchestral concert to be conducted by 
Mr. Landon Ronald. with Mr. Albert Sammons as solo 
violinist. A feature of this programme will be the orchestral 
items played by the number of instruments for which they 
were originally written. Demobilised temporary Army 
andmasters will especially appreciate this statement. 
Mr. Lionel Powell also announces an attractive series of 
ne be given under his direction by ‘inter- 
rities,’ who will include at the first concert, 
ym October 2, Madame Melba, Mr. Tom Burke, and 
M. Busoni: M Katherine Goodson, and 
Mr. Watkin Mills are announced for November 8 ; Madame 
Clara Butt, Miss Rosina Buckman, Mr. Kennerley Rumford, 
Miss Adela Verne, and Melsa will appear on January 30; 
and on March 19 the one and only Pachmann will give 4 
Chopin recital 
The Welsh Choral | 


1 rs) a. 
NuDelK, Miss 


Union has made an excellent choice in 
conductor Mr. T. Hopkins 
Evans, of Neath. Members of the famous choir will find 
him an able musician, who speaks their language and 
understands their needs. Mr. Evans may be depended upon 
to make the most of the fine opportunity which has come his 
way. Three concerts will be given this season. At the first, 
on November 15, the programme will include Coleridge- 
Taylor's * Hiawatha’s Wedding-Feast’ and ‘ The death of 
Minnehaha, sic which makes a subtle appeal to the 


definitely appointing as its 


authority by Mr. R. 
Edinburgh Schools. 

An inaugural meeting of the members of the Liverpoo} 
Centre of the British Music Society was held in Rushworth 
Hall on September 18; Mr. E. A. Behrend presided. Mr, 
john Brook. of Southport, was appointed hon. secretary 
and Mr. W. Rushworth hon. treasurer. A_ provisional 
committee was also appointed. Messrs. Rushworth & 
Dreaper, with their usual enterprise, have provided a fine 
club-room for members of the Society, which will play an 
important part in the musical activities and amenities of this 
flourishing Centre. 


McLeod, director of music for 


MANCHESTER AND DISTRICT. 


The City Council Sites Committee is going ahead with 
its investigations as to necessary Town Hall and other 
extensions, but no word is to be heard of any inclusion of the 
Opera House site in its deliberations, and one is almost 
forced to the conclusion that it is in a state of suspended 
animation. 

The annual meeting of the guarantors of the Hallé Society 
has not yet been held, and at the time of writing nothing has 
been published regarding the forthcoming series of concerts. 
The burden of conducting will be shared by Sir Thomas 
Beecham, Messrs. Goossens, Hamilton Harty, and Landon 
Ronald, with Albert Coates as the newcomer. 

The September season of Promenade concerts has been 
discontinued this year. During August many of the players 
were with the Beecham Opera Company at Blackpool, the 
tour then being continued at Edinburgh and Glasgow. 
| The first week-end in September brought the publication 
| of details of the Quinlan series of four orckestral concerts 
conducted by Mr. Albert Coates, and of the two important 
series organized by Mr. Brand Lane. These are more com- 
prehensive in scope than in any previous winter. Launched 
as the Victory Season, both the orchestral and Festival 
series hold out prospects of good things—each provides ten 
concerts ; all are on Saturday nights, with New Year’s Day 





ardent temperament of these Welsh singers. ‘ Messiah’ will 
we sung on December 20, and ‘ Elijah’ on March 13. As 
in past seasons Mr. Vasco Akeroyd will lead the orchestra, 
4 > | » * 3 » 2.2 
with Mr. Alfred Benton as organist and Mr. J. B. Jenkins 








rus-master and 








as Cc yuty-conductor. ‘ Messiah’ will 
also be sung on December 27 by the Liverpool Choral 
Society, conducted by Mr. Ingram, for the benefit of 
St. Danstan’s Hostel 

Messrs. Rushworth & Dreaper also announce visits from | 
the London Ballad Concert Party (Messrs. Boosey) on |} 
Oct happell concert on April 20, to be given | 
y the Queen’s Hall Light Orchestra, conducted by | 
Mr. Alick MacLean. M. Cortot will give a pianoforte | 





smber 29, and it is welcome news that ~ 
iety’s chamber concerts will be resumed on 
and on three subsequent dates. The instru- 
1 include the Catterall String Quartet, the 
— Messrs. Douglas Miller (pianoforte), Sheridan 








lin) and Hatton (violoncello)\—and on January 19 Mr. 
Frank Bridge, the composer, will appear. 

T Crane HElall Wednesday afternoon musical recitals | 
wer edon September 2, when Mr. Joseph Greene—a | 
loca list of outstanding powers, who has achieved special | 
distinction as an interpreter of works by native composers— | 





} 
| 
| 
| 


and ‘ Ragamuffin,’ Cyril Scott’s ‘ Pierrot 


Pieces,’ Nos. 1 and 2, as well as in Ravel’s Sonatina, | 








Debussy’s ‘Jardins sous la pluie,’ and the Wagner-Liszt 
Tannhauser ’ ha masterly performance was 

en. Songs 1 Dyson, and violin solos by | 
Vv T T 


b, were accompanied by Mr. Sandberg Lee. 
At the recital in Crane Hall on September 9 Miss Marion 











K. Snowden played with great facility in items by Debussy | 
and Six Dances (Granados). Violin solos were | 
ntributed Miss Isobei McCallagh and songs by Miss | 
Wilson, accompanied by Mr. G. J. Freeman. On 
ber 15 Mr. Victor Benham sustained his high 





on as a Schumann and Chopin exponent in the | 


* Carnival’ and six cf the ‘Studies.’ The vocalists were Miss 
Myrtle Jones and Mr. Howard ncert, aceompanied by 
Me A F. Woe 


| Mackenzie Rogan. 


| not yet announced ; Howell's ‘ Puck’s Minuet’ ; 


and January 2 thrown in. Always a believer in the 
personality of his artists, Mr. Lane associates at separate 
concerts, Melba, Burke, Busoni; Clara Butt, Rumford, 
Kubelik ; Sarah Bernbardt and Cortét; Felise Lyne, Adela 
Verne and Marie Hall; a Pachmann recital; orchestral 
nights with both Lamond and Busoni; and what is styled 
the ‘overwhelming attraction’ on January 1, 2, and 3 of the 
massed bands of His Majesty's Guards, under Major 
The Free Trade Hall is big, and its 
acoustics glorious, but one views such an experience (in 
advance) with some trepidation. 

Some orchestral music new to Manchester will be heard at 
these concerts: Debussy’s ‘ Cathédrale Engloutie’ (whose 
verson is this, I wonder?), Corder’s Elegy for twenty-four 
violins, O'Neill's ‘ Blue Bird’ dances, Holbrooke’s ‘ Three 
3lind Mice,’ No. 1 of the Granados ‘ Goyescas,’ Albeniz’s 
‘ Iberia,’ known to the few here only in the pianoforte version ; 
Howard Carr’s ‘Jovial Huntsman,’ Balfour Gardiner's ‘ Joyful 
Home Coming’ ; a new work by Busoni (November 29), title 
a Suite of 
Sword Dances of Northern England and Morris Dance Tunes 
by Cecil J. Sharp. Cortét plays on November 1, Saint- 
Saéns’s C minor Concerto, No. 4; Busoni (November 209) 
the ‘ Emperor,’ Beethoven ; Lamond (March 22) Beethoven’s 
No. 3, in C minor, and on January 17 Tchaikovsky’s No. 1, 
in B flat minor. Nobody who heard that under Balling in 
the winter 1913-14 will ever forget it. It will be wortha 
journey of many miles to renew its acquaintance. 

Sir Henry Wood will conduct on all the orchestral nights. 
The choral concerts will be ‘ Messiah,’ ‘ Elijah,’ ‘ Zadok the 
Priest,’ and aconcert performance of ‘ Cavelleria Rusticana,’ 
and probably various items of unaccompanied works not yet 
announced. Is it wise to have entirely omitted symphonies 
from this series, and could not such omission be remedied 
even now? 

Further details of the (uinlan series show that very 
notable instrumentalists other than those already mentioned 
will be heard under Mr. Coates in concerted music—-Renée 
Chemet, Suggia, Godowsky, Sammons, and Cimara. I 
think Clarence Whitehill will make his first appearance 
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in Manchester, and Tetrazzini’s reappearance will recall 
memories of other days under Mr. Percy Harrison. 

The Gentlemen’s Concerts Society adheres for the second 
year to a policy of recitals and chamber music. The players 
and vocalists already engaged include Misses Kenée Chemet 
and Nora Hughes ; Messrs. Cortét, de Greef, Moiseiwitsch, 
Landon Ronald ; Misses Rosina Buckman, Miinthe-Kaas, 
Rasowsky ; Messrs. John Coates, d’Oisly, and Rosing. 
The Catterall Quartet is the only instrumental combination 
so far announced. 

With the Hallé series supplementing these, it will be at 
once apparent that the Manchester season will be restored, 
in the aspect of personal renown, to the full measure of its 
pre-war glory. 


NOTTINGHAM AND DISTRICT. 


The prospects for the coming musical season exceed 
anything we have had for years. The Sacred Harmonic 
Society is relying on old favourites—‘ Faust,’ ‘Samson and 
Delilah,’ * Elijah,’ and ‘ Messiah." Mr. Bernard Johnson 
is not only giving his organ recitals (two a month for six 
months), but also a series of six People’s Concerts on 
Wednesdays, with varied programmes, including chamber 
music by the London String Quartet, a violin and song 
recital by Mr. Albert Sammons and Miss Phyllis Lett, a 
pianoforte and song recital by Miss Myra Hess and Mr. 
Gervase Elwes, a pianoforte and organ recital by Mr. Alfred 
Hollins and Mr. Bernard Johnson, old ballads and songs by 
Miss Jean Sterling Mackinlay, and finally an orchestral 
concert by the Hallé Orchestra under Sir Henry Wood's 
direction. Besides the above Mr. Johnson advertises two 
choral numbers to be given by the Albert Hall Choir— 
Mendelssohn’s ‘As the hart pants’ and his own ‘ Ecce 
Homo.’ 

The Nottingham Subscription Concerts issue a prospectus 
for four concerts, the chief attraction being M. Cortodt, the 
French pianist, with Mr. John Coates; Mr. Landon 
Ronald with the London Symphony Orchestra ; M. Busoni 
with M. Van Lier and the Beecham Opera Quartet. 

Messrs. Farmers are also having a series of Subscription 
Concerts and a special ballad concert party. We are also to 
have a further series under the direction of Mr. Thomas 
Quinlan, with Tetrazzini as the chief attraction. 

From Derby comes the news that the Choral Union is 
resuming practices under Dr. Henry Coward—with no 
novelties, however, but a strong party of soloists for the 
Christmas ‘Messiah,’ including Mr. Robert Radford. 

The Orchestral Union after two seasons’ rest will resume 
rehearsals early in October,under the baton of Mr. F. Staton. 
Several new works are to be put in hand, including one by 
the conductor, and Elgar’s ‘ Enigma’ Variations. 

For several seasons past some excellent chamber subscrip- 
tion concerts have been given on Friday afternoons. This 
season an attempt is to be made in connection with the 
Municipal Concerts Committee for the same artists to stay 
and give evening concerts at popular prices. The first of 
these takes place on October 31, when the Bohemian ()uartet 
and Miss Fanny Davies will provide the programme. 

Ashbourne Road Wesleyan Church, Derby, gave a 
performance of Haydn’s ‘Creation’ as a continuation of 
their harvest festival on September 15. The choir and 
orchestra were ably directed by Mr. F. J. Bonas, and the 
solos were undertaken by Miss Annie Reader, Mr. C, Daykin 
Turner, and Mr. A. E. Selvey. 

The season at Leicester promises to be as full as at most 
places, the Leicester Musical Society arranging for 
‘Elijah’ at Christmas and Gounod’s ‘ Redemption’ in the 
spring. Marshall's are giving a series of six concerts, 
including one by the Beecham Orchestra and two by the 
Philharmonic Society—* The Spirit of England,’ ‘ Hymn of 
Praise,’ and Berlioz’s ‘Faust.’ Russell has four ‘ International 
Celebrity ’ concerts, and Miss Grace Burrows is giving four 
chamber concerts. 

A very successful performance of the ‘Hymn of Praise’ 
(Mendelssohn) took place on September 17 at Green Hill 
Wesleyan Chapel, Derby. The choruses were well sung 
by a large choir under Mr. W. H. Richardson’s direction, 
and the solos received ample justice from Mrs. G. D. Pratt 


SHEFFIELD AND DISTRICT. 


A busy winter is in prospect for Sheffield musical circles. 
Demobilization has returned large numbers of members to 
the choral Societies, so that these organizations promise 
numerically to exceed pre-war figures. 

The Amateur Musical Society has put ‘Elijah’ into 
rehearsal for the winter concert, while at the spring concert 
Bantock’s ‘Omar Khayyam’ will be performed. Owing to 
Sir Henry Wood's acceptance of the conductorship of the 
Birmingham Festival Choral Society he has been compelled 
to resign his long connection with the old-established 
Sheffield choir, and both concerts will therefore be 
conducted by Mr. J. A. Rodgers. 

The Musical Union is preparing Berlioz’s ‘ Faust’ for its 
first concert. At the second ‘ Messiah’ will be given. 
There will also be a third concert in the spring, with 
probably ‘The Dream of Gerontius’ as the chief choral 
work. Dr. Coward will conduct all three concerts. 

The Victoria Hall Choral Society, which gave a succesful 
performance of ‘ Elijah ' on September 14, is doing vigorous 
work under its new conductor, Mr. A. S. Burrows. 
Performances in connection with the Victoria Hall Mission 
will be given from time to time. 

The Eva Rich Ladies’ Choir, now a large and important 
choral body, will sing Harold Darke’s ‘ As the leaves fall’ 
at one of its forthcoming concerts in Victoria Hall. The 
composer will conduct. 

After a period of suspension, owing to the war, the 
Sheffield Promenade Concerts are to be resumed. These 
fine orchestral concerts are somewhat misnamed. They 
are, properly speaking, symphony concerts. However, as 
*‘ promenade concerts’ they were established ten years ago, 
and as such they are widely known. Four concerts are to 
be given, with a professional orchestra of sixty. Mr. W. H. 
Reed is leader, and Mr. J. A. Rodgers conductor. The 
Symphonies announced are Rachmaninov in E minor, 
Tchaikovsky's No. 6, and Beethoven’s No. 2. The fourth 
programme is to be drawn mainly from Wagner, with 
the Eva Rich Ladies’ Choir in the ‘ Spinning Chorus’ scene 
from *The Flying Dutchman.’ The Concertos are by 
Mendelssohn (violin, Miss Lena Kontorovitch), W. H. Reed 
(violin, the composer). Moszkowski (pianoforte, Miss Helen 
Guest), and MacDowell’s No. 2 (pianoforte, Mr. Cecil 
Baumer). A feature of the scheme is the cheapness of the 
tickets—a thousand seats at one shilling each ! 

Five concerts are included in the Sheffield Subscription 
series. Cortét, Busoni, and Myra Hess are the pianists, 
Kocian and Margaret Fairlesss the violinists ; the London 
Symphony Orchestra (Mr. Landon Ronald conducting), and 
the Beecham Opera Quartet Party (Miss Agnes Nicholls, 
Miss Edna Thornton, Mr. Frank Mullings, and Mr. Norman 
Allin) have been engaged, and M. Jacques Van Lier and 
Mr. John Coates, along with other well-known artists, 
appear in an attractive prospectus. 

The Misses Foxon propose to continue their interesting 
Friday Three o’Clock Concerts, Mr. Claude Crossley is 
organizing some pianoforte recitals, and the University 
Musical Society is arranging a series of Chamber Concerts in 
the Firth Hall of the University. 

In coming to Sheffield to take up the position of Vice- 
Chancellor of the University, Sir Henry Hadow will be 
warmly welcomed in musical circles in the city. It is 
expected that Sir Henry's assumption of the office will 
provide a stimulus to musical art in all its manifestations in 
the city and district. The Vice-Chancellor is to be the 
chief guest at the annual dinner of the Organists’ Association, 
and will preside at the initial meeting of the Sheffield branch 
of the British Music Society. 


The Northern Polytechnic Institute, Holloway, provides 
a Music Trades School as part of its educational scheme for 
1919-20. Instruction is given under the following heads : 
The Technology of Pianoforte Construction ; Experimental 
work in the Technology of Pianoforte Manufacture ; 
Pneumatics and Pianoforte-players; Violin Construction 
and Repairs; Practical Trade-work and Drawing; French 





and Mr. Daykin Turner. 


Polishing. 
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Country Hews. 


BLACKHEATH.—An ‘open concert’ is to be given by the 
Blackheath branch of the British Music Society at Christ's 
College on October 14, the programme including a new 
Pianoforte (Quartet by Herbert Howell. Members’ concerts 
are also announced, with programmes of British, French, 
and Russian music, and lectures, &c. The secretary of this 
enterprising body is Miss Ethel Waddington, 42, Vanbrugh 
Park, Blackheath, S. E.-3 

CHELTENHAM.—In aid of local hospitals the Ucal Works 
Choral Society gave a concert at the Town Hall on 
August 27. Under the capable direction of Mr. Victor H 
Burraston, the choir was heard in Adam’s ‘ Comrades’ Song 
»f Hope,’ Lohr’s ‘Slumber song,’ and other pieces, and 
given by Miss Ililda Blake and Mr. Ernest 
and Captain W. A. Poucher (pianoforte). 


solos were 


Flambe (vocalists), 


FELIXSTOWE.—The programme of the concert given by 
Ir. G dfrey Holbe ck at the Spa Pavilion on Sept ember 4 
ncluded Coleridge- Taylor's ‘Petit Suite de Concert,’ : 
‘Pomp and Circumstance’ March by Elgar, and a selection 


from Cowen's ‘ The language of flowers.’ 


Musical Wotes from Abroad. 


MILAN 


On the evening of July 27, the fremicre of a new opera 
La via della Finestra’ (‘ The way of the Window’) of 
Maestro Zandonai, given at the Rossini Theatre in 
Pesaro. The libretto, by Giuseppe Adami, a free adapta- 
tion of a vaudeville of Scribe, relates the world-worn story 
the taming of a shrew by measures of a more or less 
drastic nature. The nucleus around which the narrative is 
built is precisely the way of the window out of which the 
peevish wife, in a fit of ungovernable temper, takes a flying | 
eap and lands, of course, on to the convenient cartload of | 
hay. The husband thereupon stipulates that, for her return, 
e only way this can be effected is precisely the way of the 
window, all other entrances being barred to her. 
According to report, the music of this opera is excellent in 
ery way, while the instrumentation is very neat and full of 
life. Extensive use is made of the wind instruments, even 
the more sentimental pieces (such as the entry of Gabriella 
in Act 3), original and delicate effects being thus secured to 
the exclusion of the much abused violinistic outbursts. The 
harmony is of a rich texture, in which is interwoven a few 
characteristics of the composer, whose artistic sense has not 
been warped by the ultra-modern views so dear to budding 
composers to day. 
A season of opera is announced for the Dal Verme Theatre. 
It will commence on September 15, and go on right through 
Carneval time in February next. The following operas are to 


was 


e given: ‘ William Tell,’ ‘ Lodoletta,’ ‘ Fanciulla del West,’ 
*Amore dei Tre Re,’ ‘Madama Butterfly,’ ‘ Tannhauser,’ 
‘Fedora,’ ‘Carmen,’ ‘La Wally,’ ‘Ramuntcho’ (of 
Donaudy), ‘Traviata,’ ‘Boheme,’ ‘ Rigoletto,’ ‘ Andrea 
Chenier,’ ‘ Pagliacci,’ ‘Nave Rossa,’ ‘Fuochi di San 
Giovanni,’ ‘ William Radcliff.’ The ballets to be executed 


are ‘ Excelsior’ and ‘ Fata delle Bambole’ (‘ The dolls’ fairy’). 
The conductor of the orchestra will be Maestro Angelo 
Ferrari. 

The committee organizing the international artistic fete at 
Livorno next spring has requested Pietro Mascagni to accept 
the office of Honorary President, and the maestro has 
graciously acquiesced. 

A direct appeal has been made to citizens, organizations, 
and associations generally to contribute to the projected 
construction of a People’s Theatre at Genova. The aim of 
the scheme is the moral and intellectual improvement of the 
masses through performances of healthy lyric and dramatic 
works. At Milan the Teatro del Popolo is a decided 
success, hence the impetus given in other cities to the 
development of popular theatres. 

During the month of August a season of grand opera was 
given in the old amphitheatre at Verona—or, to give it its 


Garcia-Santley Method. 


took place some two thousand years ago. Still in 4 
wonderful state of preservation, this old Roman building 
makes a remarkable theatre for open-air performances of the 
kind. The season was organized by the Lirica Italiana Ars, 
a salient feature of the performances being Ponchielli’s 

‘ Figliuol Prodigo° (‘The prodigal son’). Performances of 
‘Aida’ and ‘Carmen’ were, it may be mentioned, given 
here with great success before the war. 


OSTEND. 
At the Kursaal concert on August 26 success attended 


the first performance of a tone-poem by G. Clerici entitled 
‘The Triumph of Progress.’ 
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DURING THE LAST MONTH. 
Published by NOVELLO & CO., LIMITED. 


ow: SIR FREDERICK.—‘*‘ Spring.” Humorous 

Part-Song for A.T T.B (No. 559, “The Orpheus.”) 3d. 
REV. VERNON A. (Edited by).—New 
Is. 6d. net. 


USBRIDGE, 
Hymn Tunes. 


OULDERY, CLAUDIUS H.—‘‘The Empire.” 
March for Pianoforte. 2s. 
>LGAR, EDWARD.—Quintet in A minor. Op. 84. 


4 For Piano, Two Violins, Viola, and Violoncello. 16s. 
ATTY, NICHOLAS C. — “Evening.” Song. In 
D flat. Is. 
ERMAN, EDWARD.—“‘ Theme and Six Diversions.” 
For Full Orchestra Arrangement for Pianoforte 
Solo by the Composer. 3s. 6d. 
Ditto, Arrangement for Pianoforte Duet. 5s. 
*IBBONS, ORLANDO.—“‘ Ah! dear heart.” Madrigal, 
S.A.A.T.B. Transcribed by H. Elliot Button. (No. 919, 
The Musical Times.) 14d. 
H' )LBROOKE, JOSEF.—‘ Taliessin’s Song,’’ Op. 73, 
No. 1. Low Key. 2s. 6d. 
o_o N. F. BYNG (Arranged by)—‘‘Oh! The 
Noble Duke of York.” (No. 560, *‘ The Orpheus.”) 3d. 
EITCH, J. RODGER.—‘* Our Heroes’ Requiem.” 
Song. 2s. 
\ OORE, C. A. ST. GEORGE.- 
i Communion. Is. 


N ALA.—“‘ Persuasion.” 


-Office of the Holy 
Waltz, for Pianoforte. 2s. 


ARTON, EUGENIE.—“‘ If I forget.” Song. In E flat 


YUBLIC SCHOOL HYMN BOOK. New Edition. 
Music, 4s. net ; Words only, Is. gd. net. 
CHOOL MUSIC REVIEW (No. 328) contains the 
following music in both notations :—‘‘ Nobody’s nigh 
to hear” (An old Wife’s Song). Arranged for s.s.A. or 
Unison by G. A. MACFARREN. 14d. 
CHOOL SONGS. Published in two forms. A. Voice 
Parts in Staff and Tonic Sol-fa Notations, with Piano- 
forte Accompaniment (Svo.) &. Voice parts only, in Tonic 
Sol-fa Notation. a. &. 
No. 1234. ‘‘ Fairy Echo.” Unison Song. 
R. BERNARD ELLIOTT 2d. 
** Daffodils and Violets.” Two- 
part Song. 
R. BERNARD ELLIOTT 3d. 
HARP, CECIL J.— An Introduction to the English 
Country Dance. Containing the Description together 
wi ith the Tunes of Twelve Dances. 3s. 
*HORT AND EASY PIECES FOR THE ORGAN. 
. By various Composers. Set III. Paper Cover, 2s. 64.; 
( loth, 4s. 
~OWERBUTTS, J. A.—Fantasy in A. For the Organ. 
(Original Compositions, New Series, No. 58.) 23. 
—— Carillon in A flat. For the Organ. (Original Compo- 


No. 1289 


sitions, New Series, No. 59.) Is. 6d. 
TEGGALL, R.—Four Shakespeare Songs. Op. 28. 
1. ‘Hark! Hark! the Lark” . a 
2. ‘*Whois Sylvia” .. ie as 
3. ‘* Take, O take those lips away ” iene 
4. ‘* Orpheus with his lute ” 


ONIC SOL-FA SERIES: 
No. 2299. Te Deum Laudamus, in F. Arranged for 
Boys’ Voices. HENRY SMART. 2d. 
**Rolling down to Rio.” SA.T.B. 
EDWARD GERMAN. 2d. 
**Eia Mater”’(Stabat Mater). Dvorak. 3d. 
For Female 
McNAUGHT. 


No. 2303. 


No. 2304. 
AGNER.—“ The Rhinemaidens.” Trio. 
Voices. Music adapted by W. 
(No. 468, Novello’s Trios, &c.) 4d. 
PUBLISHED FOR 
THE H. W. GRAY CO., NEW YORK. 
>ERRARI, G.—‘* Land of S.A.T.B. 
(12 cents) 6d 
Ween WALTER. +A Lullaby. 
2s. 6d. 





Freedom.” 


Song. (60 cents) 








PIANOF teasielge ALBUMS 


EDITH AL FORD. 


EACH ALBUM CONTAINS FIVE oR Six EAsy PIgcEs. 


Price, each, 2s. 6d. net. 


Alice in Wonderland. Little Fingers. 


Fairy Tales. Once Upon a Time. 


Happy Memories. Small Hands. 


Six Sketches (From Hans Andersen’s Fairy Tales). 


VE RECEX / VOTICES 

“MISS EDITH ALFORD seat understands how to 
interest the vouthful pianist. Teachers should make a note 
of these albums. They will be wildly welcomed in many a 
schoolroom and nursery.” 

**HANS ANDERSEN’S FAIRY TALES.—These little 
pieces but confirm the favourable impression we formed of 
this composer as a writer of educative material for the young. 
They should be favourites with the little ones.” 





ELKIN & CO, LTD, 

S & 10, BEAK STREET, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. I. 
And of all Musicsellers in the United Kingdom and Colonies. 

*~IR HENRY R. BISHOP.-Wanted, a REYNOLDS 
» ENGRAVING OF Foster's Portrait of Sir Henry R. Bishop 

Autograph Letters written by this English Composer an his Wife, Anna 





Apply, Ric hard Ni yrthcott, Barton Close, Southbourne, Hants. 
M*. ALF RED ALLEN, Elm 
] ock, near Inverness, wishes to iin Walker's HISTORY 

IN ENGLAND: THE VATTENDON HYMNAL 
ymplete Set, or Nos. 6 f THE ( \THEDRAL 


sish op. 





Tree Cott age, 


OF MU SIC 
and either a Cx 
(QUARTERLY, 


CATALOGUE or OLD anp RARE MUSIC 
4 AND MUSICAL BOOKS, including a Selection of 18 — . 
tury Instrumental Music by the Celebrated Composers of that pe 
Interesting —— al Manuscripts, &c. A Collection of Old English ng 
Books Post-free from Harold Reeves, 210, Shaftesbury ion nue 











London, W C. 2 (New Oxford Street end next to Prince's Theatre). 

NTHEM FOR BARITONE SOLO AND CHORUS: 
4 “In my Father's House are many mansions.” 2d. Sample copy 
free to Choirmasters. le, 57, Princess Street, M anchester. 











E DEUM IN F. MAGNIFICAT AND NU NC 


DIMITTIS in F. 3d.each. By A. Toase. Novello & Co., Ltd 
GEN NSE} ‘ Vesper Hymn for Choir ane Cong rega- 
» tion. For Festiva! or General Use. By W. Ho Price 3d. 





London: N« ae & Co., Ltd. 

PIANISTS | should ‘buy Set of Two | NOCTURNES 
enews Price 1s. 8d. the Set. Weekes & Co., 14, Hanover 

Street, W. 


| ARI TONES AnD BASSES should buy the Song : 
‘TO ELLEN. (Oakley.) Compass, Dt E flat Weel 
& Co, 14, Hanover Street, W. 1 
BLOCK CITY. SONG. 
The Words by ROBERT LOUIS ge OT gg 
The Music by TEMPLE P. M. BEVAN. 
*rice Two Shillings. 

London: Novetto anp Company, Limited. 
REVISION OF PRICES. 
WESSTER'S GROUNDWORK OF MUSIC. 

WEBSTER’S CHILD'S PRIMER OF THE THEORY 


AND Company, Limited. 


FOR SALE 
, Full Scale and ¢ <7 


» by Eeaep & So F¢ 
» Paddox, Rugby. 


OF MUSIC. London: Novetio 
sh REE-MANUAL ORGAN 


I'wenty-nine Stops, Tubular Pneumatic 
Juilt, 1g10, 


with Case a 
Hillmort 


specific ation, write, 


nd Hy« _— Eng ine. 
E. 


Bullivant, 
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h settings as these cannot do otherwise than ter oJ to popularise Fa To ing 
h Service." —A/usical Standard, June 6th, 18 O RGAN M l S I » 
,00d, effective, easy, and dignified." —A/usical Times, agai t, 1891. ny 
** Admirably adapted to meet the re ents of the maj¢ ority of ~ , vxT Spy. P - 
choirs _ d<« spentines "Deserve jon mato mae g tien and use. El »W ARI ) BU NNE I I ’ Mut >. D. CAN TAB. 
Musical News, September 4 an , 1891 
Also recommended by the Guardian, Church Times, &c., &c. 
SET OF SIX ORIGINAL COMPOSITIONS, 
TT - TD = Price Two SHILLincs, 
POPULAR CHURCH MUSIC . palma 
\ SECOND SET OF SIX ORIGINAL COMPOSITIONS 
- + - ) Price THree SHILiincs. 
| H \ | A L N DE. IR. I'welve Short and Easy Pieces, rst Set 
. Ms Do. 2nd Set 
: Wee Cee Staff Toni Three Short Pieces, Larghetto, in A flat 
CHRISTMAS ANTHEMS. Metation. Sol-fa. Pastorale, in A major, and Andante, in F major , 
Ar ans, Awa 3d. 1, | Largo, in E flat 
Carol—Once in Bethlehen a ¥ a. ‘ae rd. | Minuet, in D ‘ - “a t 
ChelamesCessle . ee a ’ od. Ave Maria, adapt ed from Vocal work .. 
. SERVICES. London: Nove.tto anp Company, Limited. 
Service in G a oo oe ee es 1/6 1s. 
Or, separately :— JUST PUBLISHED. 
Te Deum .. ° ee - 3d. ad. ~ _-__ 
Benedicite, omnia Opera... - a& a | TEN PIRCES NOUVELLES FOR ORGAN 
Benedictus ad, ad. ‘ Ade 
Jubilate .. os eo 3d. 2d. By AMEDEE REUCHSEL 
Office for the Holy Conmanien 8d. 6d. 
Pater Noster from the above .. ee ce ad. ad. No. 1. PASTORALE. 
pico ditto ae ol 2. ALLEGRO SYMPHONIQUE. 
Magnificat and Nunc dimittis ee on 3d. ad. , MI DI TAT ION. 
+ FANTAISIE—CHORAL, 
Service iy Cuant Form (No. 1) 1S. 8d. s. BERCEUSE DE NOEL. 
Or, separately :— 6. INTRODUCTION ET CANON. 
Te Deum, &c., with Kyrie 3d. ad, 7 FLEGIE. 
Office for the Holy Communion... oo 6d. 4d. - MARCHE TRIOMPHALE 
Siegen and Nunc dimittis 3d. ad. » @ PRINTEMPS. 
in B flat . 3d. ed. ». to TOCCATINA, 
Magnificat and Nunc dimittis in C C (partly Unison) .. 3d. thd. EACH, TWO SHILLINGS, NET. 
Magnificat and NuncdimittisinD  .. se a 3d. ad. y , ~ 
+ LAUDY & CO, 
Voix Seraphique (for Recitals) ms “ ho , NEWMAN STREET, OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. :. 
CHURCH CANTATA. 
c, Pardon, and Peace (for Generalwse) . ws  s | New and Attractive Compositions. 
London: Novetto anp Company, Limited. 
T. MEE PATTISON’S PopuLaR CANTATA: ORGAN MUSIC. 


THE ANCIENT MARINE R 
30rH THovsa 


Vocal Score, 2s. 6d. C sonai only, 
Band Parts may be hired. 


Is. 3d. 


Novetto anp Company, | 


London : 
METHODE. J. Ol ES. - DALCROZE 
(The Eurhythmi f Jaques-Dalcroze.) 


\ SELECT LIST OF 


JAQU E S- DAL CROZE'S 


at nd I 
WORKS 
k Fre > ( 5 
\ Songs, Eu F y ¢ 
Ciz., I a a 
J I ‘ ET 
es-D e, La Rytt ‘ \ 4s. 6d. 
Vol ss. € 
Esqui Rythmiqu s. od, 
La Plastique animée Vol 11 d 
Vit imerous istrations.) 
La Rythre i¢ app 
a bétude du piano d 
N t t uiran 40 per cer na ¢ pr 
I Nove AND ( ANY, Limited. 
Agent t Britain and e Colonies, a the United State 
Amer for the Javoves-Datcroze Pu ations, e 
ger ¢ Lausa 








Ni T. s. a, 
Book 10. VOLU NTARIES FOR OrGAN (Eight short 
and easy pieces). By H. W. Chuter nt 1 6 
Book 1. VOLUNTARIES FOR ORG an—inehades 
PRELUDE (Wetton), MEDITATION (Bairstow), &c. 1 6 


Book 6. VOLUNTARIES FOR ORGAN—includes 
PRELUDE by Alfred Hollins, &c. ... ose “ & © 
Just PuBLIsHED. 
TWELVE SHORT VOLUNTARIES FOR ORGAN. 
By H. W. Chuter. 


Is. 6d. 


THREE GOOD SACRED SONGS. 
**Our Biest REDEEMER.” By Charlwood Dunkley. 
‘* HAVEN OF Rest.” By Noel Johnson. 

**GRANT US THY Peace.” By Sydney H. Wéalé. 
In Keys for All Voices, 2s. net. 


> 


rHE MERMAID TAVERN.” An Album of Four Songs, 
for Bass or Baritone. 

By Joseph C. Bridge, M.A., Mus. Doc. Oxon. 

3s. 6d. net cash. 
By Wilson Manhire. (Tonic Sol-fa and 
Old Notation combined.) 
RING, Joyous BELLs. A CHRISTMAS SONG. 
(Yer BETHLEHEM'S MANGER. THE GLAD REFRAIN, 
14d. each, plus postage. 


MOUTRIE, 
Lonpon, W.C. 1 


a 





New CAROLS 





COLLARD 


52, SOUTHAMPTON Row, 








IONS 


sAN 


CO 
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—— 
Just PuBLisHEpD. 


OU LN bs oe i 


A 


MINOR 


PIANOFORTE AND STRINGS 


COMPOSED BY 
EDWARD ELGAR 
(Op. 4). 

PRICE 16s. 
London: Novetio anp Company, Limited. 





Just PuBiisHep. 


OUARTET 


OR 


STRINGS 


COMPOSED BY 


EDWARD ELGAR 
(Op. 83). 


Score, Price 5s.; Parts, 8s. 


London: Novgi_ito anp Company, Limited. 


PUBLISHED. 


Jusr 


REFLECTIONS 
PIANOFORTE SOLO 
(AFTER VERSES FROM LONGFELLOW) 

BY 
PERCY E. FLETCHER. 

Price Two Shillings. 


London: Novetto anp Company, Limited. 








XUM 


Just Pus.isHep. 


VALSE ARABESOUE 


FOR 


PIANOFORTE SOLO 


COMPOSED BY 
PERCY E. FLETCHER. 


Price Two SHILLINGS. 


London: Novetto anp Company. Limited. 


~ 


4 


| 
} 
| 
| 





AND SIX 
FULL ORCHESTRA 


EDWARD GERMAN. 


THEME 


FOR 


Full Score and Wind Parts, 


String Parts, 9s. ; in the Pre 
Just PuBuisHep. 
Arrangement for Pianoforte Solo 3s. 6d. 
” Pianoforte Duet 5s. od 


\ brilliant and | new work—always very 





DIVERSIONS 


nelodious, richl; 
ti 


scored, and invariz tinguished by an atmosphere of romant 
charm. Daily Chro. 
“* The Diversions increase in interest. The Fourth and Sixth may be 





specially mentioned 
Vorning Post. 


** Contrast is one « 


as being the perfection of musical light music. 


of the leading features of the work, specially mar} e 


in the Third Diversion, which might illustrate a rural fete of bux 
Belic, “=i Sere. 
‘ The delicate Second Diversion is a § gem of joyous animation.""-G/o 


and has the spontaneit 

urce, '—Star. 
! j 

above all, lucidly expressed. 


, extremel ly clever, 
by complete mastery of reso 


‘It is brilliant and ch reer ful 
w hie h can only be achievec 
‘It was full of 


grace, ad odious, and 


The Fifth Diversion is ‘a fine exposition of a valse theme.”"— Weekly 
pat 
‘The composer has lost none of his virility and joyousness—it is frest 


open-air music. ""—Odés 


“* Edward German's Theme and Six Diversions provide us wit! 


whit of sweet English briar-rose—very refreshing. World, 
‘It is a singularly smooth, and even delightful piece a work. 
Vanchester Guardian. 
London: Nove.to anp Company, Limited. 


Just PvuBLIsHep. 


FOUR 


SHAKESPEARE SONGS 


Hark ! Hark! THe La 

Wuo Is SyLvia. 

TAKE, O TAKE THOSE LIFS AWA 
4. ORPHEUS WITH HIS LUTE. 


COMPOSED BY 


REGINALD STEGGALL. 


Op. 
Price, Two Su NGS D SIXrt 
I : NovELLO axnp C any, Limi 
Just PusiisHep 


AN INTRODUCTION 


SH COUNTRY 


Des 


ENGLIS 


Contai g the riptions together wi t T 


TWELVE DANCES 


CECIL J. SHARP. 


Price, THREE SH 


Lo n: Noveito axp Company, Limite 


Just PustisHep. 


VALSE IMPROMPTU 


FOR 
PIANOFORTE SOLO 
COMPOSED BY 
ALFRED HOLLINS 
Price Two Shillings. 


London: Novgtto anp Company, Limited. 


1 


DANCE 
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WESTMINSTER 


~TR 
SIR 
Three-hundred-and-sixty 


pages, 


CLOTH, GILT, 
























GRAPHIC, 





temporary aute . jiography 
ily concerned with t 

has enj« 
has touched an 


ph 


come in ¢ 





Iti 


> art of music. 





is the record of 
ases of life he 


ntact. 


book 
‘Re ather, 
great good-humour all the 

d the personages with whom he has 


ATHENZUM. 


a man wi 





»yed wit! 


A pleasant and amusing record of a peaceful, busy life - his 
reminiscences are told lightly and with humour 


CITY PRESS. 
obiography has not been published for a long while 
is deeply interestir 


A more chatty aut 





LONDON : 





BY 

‘FREDERICK BRIDGE 
4 

I R 2IN NLL se 
Large Demy 8vo, with a Frontispiece in Colour by Sir Lesii 
Illustrations, and a special Portrait of the Author by Sir WILLIAM RICHMOND 








y artistic illus- 


This handsome autobiography is a very readable and happy 
book. 
WEEKLY DISPATCH. 
Will interest al! readers of « 
of high spiri nc ot ur l 


NOVELLO AND COMPA 


PILGRIM 


WarD, 
K.C.B., R.A. 


numerous 


SIXTEEN 


SHILLINGS NET. 






























IPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 
I TIMI HUNTLY EXPRESS. 
z ili of ut t " ‘ haracter, s i 
pprop tely f f str awings aphs 
t es, t Cathedra rches in w Ss workt 
: ece t e Abbey, and t per s and 
t n } pleased him g y 
DAILY TELEGRAPH. scl orities—educati or musical. 
t fy t I f . Dr . er a re —_ 
, cong CHURCH FAMILY NEWSPAPER. 
e Ss to 
ererr A charn g k. Readers will see that ‘‘ A Westminster 
MORNING POST. S$ a very pleasant companion, whose gossip will cheer other piigr 
for u days to come 
t e) ate t rat the 
' ' err > \4 
Wy wing feng ; bedecer GUARDIAN 
u ‘ s of j € The whole is something ethan A sir arly pleasant and companionable book. 
t € € interest y € musica 
€ t for light s y authority MUSICAL HERALD. 
DAILY GRAPHIC. So long eparat & been worts a Ses 
€ I tracte u“ g at the s es cr 
nade I apy title of “A West: er Pilar pidly. But t is th t k a busy 1 
ge j nar ‘ nm é I 1OUS Manne r \ fther Pix itupa TEAC ges at m, ar Yuu Will want t 
t f hi she et The e | pleasure again dag . 
r rtaut rit to the histor f music 
ORGANIST AND CHOIRMASTER. 
EVENING STANDARD an — , ee . . 
This is indeed a notable book, and one which stand 1 pr 
The e appreciated. Stories w ed from will stan mew! by itself in the whole range of glish 
ext ess than justice to the pers t I pe les the graphical literature; . . . it is full of humour from cover to « 
t 
WESTMINSTER GAZETTE. MUSICAL NEWS. 
Sir Fre Br e’s retirement from the org: ns The reader of this delightful volume has the somewha 
" has < . mplete a delightful nees. Of perusing a life-story without wondering whether he 
enc Lk i ne, to Every Ps g d Stray into some advertisement columns, 
t ke much space to do in a . 
general survey MUSICAL STANDARD. 
VENING NEWS : , 1 i¢ . : - . 
EVENIN NE . Concerning the book itself, it ought in justice to be added that it isa 
r Fre B e’s own story of his long life in the service of the very full record of an active musical life. It is admirably 
ct i sic is told at length ; and a very beautiful spirit of excellently printed, and copiously trated. The ‘ get-up 
to } ife's task runs through the ps is all that could be desired, and one handles it with infinite pleasure. 
SATURDAY REVIEW. MUSIC TRADES REVIEW. 
\ t | the chatty, gossip . It deals now From first to last the book is of intense interest. It great 
g ‘ eri musicz I ularly, of urse, those historical value . « and makes exceedingly pleasant read ° 
h hav 1 ‘ t it of the wn wide professional Music- , vers mus ‘st ot consider their libraries complete unti! this new 
erie whe r t is t t g, but inst tive volume has been added. 
SPECTATOR. LADY'S PICTORIAL. 
Males excellent re here many pk _ A volume of exceedingly chatty reminiscences. 
g I yi ( ous 
u THE QUEEN. 
REFEREE, ie " 
‘ , , - Nothing could be more sprightly—genial. 
he volume is ex nally interesting reading, not or musicians, 
t to all who trace s« gress. It is also of considerable intimate 
historical value, < ally a useful reference book, as it 
xcellently indexed. add that it contains mar 
ratK S anc P rtraits 


ABERDEEN FREE PRESS. 
is 

Readers may be assured of finding in the book a wealth of intimate 
information regarding a little-known side of music and many things of 
interest to the non-musical. The excellent reproductions of the portraits 
of eminent musicians are a feature of the volume. 

NOTTINGHAM GUARDIAN 
Within its 349 pages he has pac ked an infinite variety of reminiscence, 


told with a raciness of style and a command of expression which impart 
great effect to the extremely interesting events of which the volume 
treats, and 


which all types of readers will find of absorbing interest. 


SHEFFIELD TELEGRAPH. 


It is a portly volume, filled with good stories, 


YORKSHIRE POST. 

A very entertaining volume of reminiscences. More than aconventional 

word of praise is due to the publishers for the excellent appearance of 

the volume, which has no vestige of war economy a 
many 


bout it, 
y appropriate illustrations, artistically reproduced. 


and has 


NY, LIMITED. 





~~ 


IM 


Numeroys 





timate 
ngs of 
rtraits 


ence, 
mpart 
plume 


ional 
ce of 
has 








BIRTH or 4 GREAT BRITISH INDUSTRY. 


BETTER STRINGS NOW PRODUCED IN OUR COUNTRY THAN 


ARE MADE ANYWHERE ELSE. A BRITISH TRIUMPH! 
CATHEDRAL STRINGS. 
The “Cathedral” Brand represents not simply a new British 


Industry but a new Standard in Strings. The quality is expressed 


in the Tone and again in the Reliability. Such a standard of excellence 


has never before been attained in eazy country. 


stringed 


their 


includes strings for 


in style commensurate 


The “Cathedral” brand 
instrument, wrapped and packed 
All strings made by us in our own London Factory. 


every 
with 
juality. 


Of all Music Dealers. 


SAMPLE STRING AND ART CATALOGUE FREE. 


offer of a Sample String is addressed to Violinists and Panjoists, and ts for October only. 


BRITISH MUSIC STRINGS, LTD., 


FINSBURY PARK, LONDON, N. 4. 


FOR ADVENT. 


MONSELL 


CANTATAS 


ROAD, 


By J. > Weer Op Norariox. Tonic Son-ra, 
NE SALEs, S. d. . 
Manger to Cross 70,000 1 6 o § 
The Great Light 15,000 1 oO o 6 
[he Children’s Messiah 10,000 o 8 o 5 
The Children’s Saviour 16,000 Both Notations o 6 
By A. J. JAMOUNEAUL. 
The Saviour of Men 36,000 1 6 o 6 


The Prince Peace... 18,000 ° 9 o 6 


SECULAR. 
By J. H. MEREDITH. 
O.N. only. 


$,000 I oO ” 


To Santa’s Land 10,000 I oO 
Jolly Times ... 


We have the largest selection of Traditional Carols in general use. Please send for lists. 


JAMES BROADBENT & SON, LIMITED, 
BOSTON SPA, YORKSHIRE. 


Late 13, BRUNSWICK PLACE, LEEDS. 








va 
~ 
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FOLK-SONGS OF 


ILLECTED AND ARRANGED BY 


FOLK-SONGS for Use in SCHOOLS. 
AN ARRANGEI \ 
CECIL J. SHARP 


WALKED THROUGH THE MEAD¢ 





M SEVENTEEN COME SUNDAY 
HE CRYSTAL SPRING 
SUMMER FAIR 
RMER’S SON SO SWEET 
MIR BENBOW 
NGO 
iE KEYS ¢ CANTERBURY 
STS OF HIGH BARBARY 
Ss SOVERS 





SET I 4 S 
. , 
SIWAS ‘ I NBL 
: E TA S 
\ VS 
N 
SHIN yw E SM THING 
“cs . ‘ WEADOW 
> h N S N 


‘ ‘ ‘ 
ii 
a 2 pence \ ar 
atafi j ic Sol-fa N t 


ILONDON NOVELLO AND 


NOVELLO’S SCHOOL SONGS. 


ENGLAND. 


CECIL J. SHARP. 


FOLK-SONG CAROLS. 


COLLECTED AND ARRANGED RY 
CECIL J. SHARP. 


1175. KING HEROD AND THE COCK 

1176. THE MOON SHINES BRIGHT 

177. THE HOLLY AND THE IVY 

1178. COME, ALL YOU TRUE GOOD CHRISTIANS 
1179. COME, ALL YOU WORTHY GENTLEMEN 


1180. AS I SAT ON A SUNNY BANK 
181. THE VIRGIN UNSPOTTED 


ris2. SONS OF LEVI 
i183. WASSAIL SONG 


BALLADS. 


62. LORD BATEMAN 
LADY MAISRY 


1264. BARBARA ELLEN 

1265. THE OUTLANDISH KNIGHT 

12€¢ LITTLE SIR HUGH 

1267. LORD THOMAS AND FAIR ELLINOR 


1268. THE BLIND BEGGAR OF BETHNAL GREEN 
1269. THE LOW, LOW LANDS OF HOLLAND 
127 THE CRUEL MOTHER 


PULLING CHANTEYS. 


‘HAUL ON THE BOW LINI 
PADDY DOYLI 

_.-, !|KNOCK A MAN DOWN 

““*“" (JOHNNY BOWKER 
{GENERAL TAYLOR 
TOM IS GONE TO HILO 
POOR OLD REUBEN RANZO 
THE DEAD HORSI 
WON'T YOU GO MY WAY 


“““? (OLD STORMEY 

v IN FRISCO BAY 

= riDDY 1-0 

wae | LOWLANDS LOW 
—" SHALLOW BROWN 


ag {SALLY BROWN 
F BLOW, BOYS, COME BLOW TOGETHER 
otal HAUL AWAY, JOI 

““* (O I'M GOING TO LEAVE HER 


CAPSTAN CHANTEYS. 


WHIP JAMBOREE 
_o {SHANADAR 

f25%. 1 THE HOG-EYED MAN 

_.¢, {GOOD MORNING, LADIES ALL 
252. | LOWLANDS AWAY 

O JOHNNY, COME TO HILO 
STORMALONG JOHN 

_.«, {CLEAR THE TRACK 

1254. | THE BULLY BOAT 

128 A-ROVING 

{HE-BACK, SHE-BACK 


 (SANTY ANNA 
sone | LHE DRUNKEN SAILOF 

: BLOW THE WIND WESTER 
2 RIO GRAND 
nly, Threepence int y ) 
ree-Halfpence each N ber 


COMPANY, LiMitTep 





Vi 


St 


STIANS 
MEN 


REEN 
) 





XUM 
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THE MONTHS 


TWELVE SKETCHES FOR THE PIANOFORTE 


FREDERIC H. COWEN 


IN FOUR BOOKS. 





Price Two SHILLINGS EACH. 


CONTENTS :— 

Book I. B20K 3. 
January. Lullaby for the New Year. July. Butterflies. 
February. (St. Valentine) Flirtations. August. Mid-day Réverie. 
March. Boreas. September. Harvest Hymn. 

Book 2. Book 4. 
April. In Springtime. October. Autumn Evening Song. 
May. Italian Serenade. November. Civic Procession in the Olden Time. 

. June. Birds. December. Christmas Morn. 





ARRANGEMENTS FOR SMALL ORCHESTRA BY THE COMPOSER. 


No. 2. February. String Parts(5) .— 4s. Od. Wind Parts, &c. ... v0 pve 2s. od 
No. 5. May. String Parts(5) ... Is. 6d. Wind Parts, &c. ... ave ne Is. 6d. 
No. 6. June. String Parts (4) ... Is. Od. Wind Parts, &c. ... or “ 2s. 6d. 
No. 9. September. String Parts (5)  .. 2s. 6d. Wind Parts, &c. ... a ose 5s. od 
No. 12. December. String Parts(5) .. 2s. 3d. Wind Parts, &c. ... eee owe 4s. 6d 


Lonpon: NOVELLO AND COMPANY, LimiTEp. 


FOUR CHARACTERISTIC WALTZES 


1. VALSE BOHEMIENNE., 3. VALSE DE LA REINE. 
2. VALSE RUSTIQUE. 4. VALSE MAURESQUE. 


COMPOSED BY 


S. COLERIDGE-TAYLOR. 
(Op. 22). 
PIANOFORTE SOLO: 
PRICE, COMPLETE, TWO SHILLINGS ..ND SIXPENCE ; SEPARATELY, Is. 6d. EACH. 


Violin and Pianoforte _... a complete 3s. od. Full Score (Full Orchestra)... aa so §©6—- SO. 
Violin and Pianoforte__.... separately, each 1s. 6d. Full Score (Small Orchestra), MS. 
String Parts for Full or Small Orchestra —_ ee Arrangements, as Quintets, for Pianoforte and 
: Strings, each Number _ - « 04, 
Wind Parts for Small Orchestra... = . 9S. Od. , ; 
Separate String Parts, 6d. each. 
Ditto, for Full Orchestra... vee ve s+ 12s. Od. Military Band Arrangement... ans we 158. Od. 


Lonpon: NOVELLO AND COMPANY, Limirep. 
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JOHN SEBASTIAN BACH 


THE CHORALE PRELUDES 


WITH AN INTRODUCTION BY ERNEST NEWMAN. 


Complete in Five Books, to which is added a Sixth Book, containing the Chorales only. 


CONTENTS 
a ¢& a € 
Book XV. Orgelbiichlein (Little Organ Book). 5 ©| Book XVIII. Miscellaneous Preludes (Part I.) ... 3 6 


|Book XIX. Miscellaneous Preludes (Part II.) and 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Book XVI. The Six ‘‘Schiibler” Preludes and 








the *‘ Clavieriibung ” (Part III.)... 3 6) Variations ... — _ m 9s 
Book XVII. The Eighteen Preludes sil » 3 6|Book XX. TheChoralesonly ... eee «a § § 
“Wh needed,’ wrote Schweitzer, in concluding a chapter on these magnificent organ works of the great master, ‘is a cheap edition of 
the Ch - ale Preludes in the original form, distinguishing the collections planned by Bach himself, from detached chorales that have come down to 
us.’ t length, in the excellent edition before us, we find admirably fulfilled every detail of Schweitzer's ideal. 
= | » hesitation in recommending this edition of the Choraie Preludes."—Aderdeen Free Press. 
I fine series is a triumph of British music publishing, » and, with clear editing and informing prefaces and annotations, it should prove of 
the greatest to st ts of the old master.” —7he Glasg Heraid. 


Lonpnon: NOVELLO AND COMPANY, LimiITep. 


No. 76, NOVELLO’s Music PRIMERS. NOVELLO'’S 
\ ELEMENTARY MUSIC MANUALS 
MANUAL OF HARMONY 


I PART-WRITING FOR BEGINNERS, by J. W. Ivn 
~ . a7 , " fg Rule bulated ve guidance of beginn 
iz ( ) R S( I | ( )¢ )] YS : be Aut f P. rt. <4 ~~ Ae f vi re teen Gear 
_ to recommendations, when the student becomes 

lvanced. Bound in linen covers. Price éd. 


No. 2.—LESSONS IN ay | et ee MELODIES, y 











FRANCIS EDWARD GLADSTONE, Curneert Harris. Many elementary students of harmony 
can satisfactorily add rts to figured basses, but are una 
Ml i. CANTA to harmonize le melodies. This k g 
minute z ny tucen in u erst 
I I Pr ts. € 
CONTENTS No. 6.—LESSONS IN HARMONIZING MELODIES, 
a Curueert Harris. Part ll. Price ss. 
I a ( eM Mode—Con . No. 7.-ADDITIONAL EXERCISES IN HARMONIZING 
the M NM The ¢ i vy the Mediant of a Majer MELODIES, by Cutusert Harris. Price 6d. 
cot ; wag eh : No. 5 -AN ELEMENTARY MIXED-VOICE SIGHT-SINGING 
M MI The ¢ 5 I The ¢ f COURSE (Staff Notation through Toni -fa), 
I | I F ( the I Georce Lang. The Exer ises are writte Tr 
, , and Bass Clefs, in order that the Book may be ant y Make 
and Female voices in one ci: Suitable f “A it 
Unfig } : t J ( tinuation Sci s. Part I. "P> 
v - : No. 4.—AN ELEMENTARY MIXED-VOICE SIGHT-SINGING 
. ( i seN H COURSE (Staff Notation throug Tor Sol-fa), 
I Not k t Ser ( e —, Georce Lane. Partll. P 
N M ] The H N HINTS TO YOUNG VIOLINISTS by C. Ecerrox Lo 
( S e ( tic Dis Price Is. 
[ italian S No. 8. HINTS ON PIANOFORTE TEACHING (chiefly to Boy 
I I Fift M ting t . RENDAI Price ts. 6d 
} t . 
- N SCHOOL CHOIR TRAINING, by Marcarer Nicuot 
Chromat A Practical Course of Lessons on Voice Producti 
} N \ y Ne the Guidan . 7 hers of Class Singi Price 2s 
1 H as The Ay arately : Hintson Part-Singing 
a Exe Ise a, 2d.). 
———— No, 1 THE a ae OF SIMPLE MELODIES by 
Prick Two SHILLINGS AND SINPENC! - Wie, Fite a. Ot 
» . . No. 11.—PHYSICAL EXERC ISES IN = INFANT SCHOOI 
Key to the Manual, price Is 6d by Marcaret A. HuGues. Price 4s. 


I N anp Com I te London: Novetto anno Company, Limited. 
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oe 
Just Pusuisnep. T W “ADI i ei TD lah re 
sa NEW FOREIGN PUBLICATIONS. 
- WO SO N - S | PIANOFORTE “MUSIC. te 
: : " | BAC H.—Orzan We transcribed for Pianoforte 
e FROM SHAKESPEARE Fantaisie et Fugue in A mino “a 
~ | Prelude et Grande Fugue in Dn ajor = 
oad O MISTRESS MINE, ix D ann F.— Eacu 2s, Seanaliin ot Canes tn ~ a 
COME AWAY, DEATH, in DrtaraxnE. Eacu 2s._ | BO! RGAULT- DUCOt DRAY. Quelques esquisses et Ir 
prom - is. Annotes et doigtes par E. Risler. Preface 
-OMPOSED , > ( Sg eo = 
—— on CHANSAR TE i. En Toscane. ianoforte Solo. Compiete 
2 ) ") 1) Soir dans la plaine ; (2) Un jeune patre sur la colline ; 
B. J. I ALE ) La sieste dans la han - (4) En carri le. 
(Op. 9). } DEBUSSY, C.—Pour les Agréments (from Dou Etudes) 
— Pour les cing doigts do. do. 
Ol | —— Pour les sonorites opposees do. 
F London: Novetito anp Company, Limited. ae : ong for "Cello and P. ae be. , for P . 
jo Duet (772 24: USS). 
3 6 Just Pup.isHep. Khamma. Danse extraite. 2 
DU COURAU, M.—Q 4 
ee (x) Priéres et 
Focsin ; (4) (@) Paraphrase, 
B "4 € 7 - T FAURE, GABRIEL.—Op. 111. 
HARK! HARK! MY SOUL [085 (Ankiel On" 
3 6 aie we tes, i 
SACRED SONG. Op. 112. Masques et Bergam: te 
G ;ROVLI Z, G.—Deux études « i 
(1 1 Naiades en doubl i 
3 6 THE WORDS BY MALIPIERO, G. F.—Poemetti Lunari. Pianoforte Solo ¢ 
- , . OLMEDA, Dox FREDERICO ie! ta Espagnole 
ee F. W. FABER. PHILIPP, 1.—Trois études de Concer notes 
cues RACHMANINOFF.—Prelude, Op. 3, No. 2. Transcribed for 
Own to a " P | two Pianofortes, 4 hands . <a i 6 
THE MUSIC BY | tion et | Siege. Pianoforte Solo $ 
PERCY E. FLETCHER uperin Suite for Pianoforte Solo. Complete 
ove of F Rigaude Separately ; ea 
Valses Nobles et Se ntimentale s. ‘Trunscribed for Pianofort 
ee Duet ee . 
IN TWO KEYS — Pré! on et Danse du Rouet de ma mére Oye. Pia 
, D . a 
Price 2s. each. ROGER. D uc ASSE.—Rythmes pour Piat 
— — sh sques do. 
worite do. 
London: Novet.to anp Company, Limited. } ROP AR PZ, J. GUY.—Croques dete, Cit - Pianoforie 
| SAINT SAENS, C.—Op. 152. Vers la Victoire. Piano 
1 ~ > D r T7 r ee Duet : : ‘ 
LS AFTER TUMULT REST | — Op.139., Cypris de Lauriers. Two Pianoforte 4 a 
aie " , SAMAZEUI , G. tites I tions. Pianoforte S 
TENOR SOLO | SANTESTE Pianoforte Solo 
tei | Hesitat 
= | SATIE, E.— 
WAR AND PEACE ~ Les trois V 
| SCHMITT es. I s 
-— ves ) 
ComEceaD oF | TURINA I Sal 
C. H. H. PARRY. | — Recuers a 
Seaprageer es | voorito" LEN, ist Suite for Pianoforte 
Price Two Shillings. (1) Pre * (2) I ation ‘ Vie ( ( 
| ; 
amimeomne hino 
_ | WEBER.—S . Compiet vised by L. A 
Lovdon: Novreitto anp Company, Limited. } 
| Cc HAMBE! . MU Sic. 
- 7. + — in de , dV ! 
DR. ATKINS BONE PROPS _ | state’riccn: ay 
‘ BLAIR FAIRCHILD. Op > . 
NG IR. — m VU, ed . “| GRANDJANY, M.—Deux chansons | 
(FOR VOICE PRODUCTION). | Har : os 
aun — i (i petit roid \ vetut 
NG oe - ~ | ( Kr ron, | tp. } 
The Bone Prop was designed by Dr. W. A. Aikin for the | .1-y 2, PAR 1 —Tri yg eee \ 
purpose- suggested i in his book ** The Voice : An Introduction | 
to Fractical Phonology” (Longman’s, 1910), pages 78 and 81— | —— 5 r Celilo and Pt ” 
of keeping the jaws open during the practice of vowel sounds. a a R At te dag ton can, Sitar Bian ateien% 
The length of the Prop varies from five-eighths to one inch | "Ce ; 
to suit different mouths. It is lightly made with a groove for | MILHAUD, D. Vi “es for Violin and Pia 
the incisor teeth at either end, and a hole for the strirg | ROUSSEL, A.—Impromptu for Harp Sol 
which passes round the neck to prevent the Prop from being | SAIN f-SAENS, C,—Op. 153. Quatuor a Cordes, Mi 
swallowed or dropped on the ground. > 
1e effect of the Prop is fully explained in the Work above | ves Concert Harpe seule 
The eff f the Prop is fully expl | Work al 
referred to. Its object is mainly to preserve the resonant SATIE, F.—¢ ‘ : D) et A gau I 
poepenty of the mouth, and to demonstrate the Resonator | os nets _ FLORENT.—Lécende for Vial Di, 
Scale. At the same time it requires much greater movement |" ; 
of lips and tongue in forming the vowels, and so improves | ORGAN MUSIC. 
Q articulation. | BARNES, E. S.—Petite Suite. Op. 23 : 
HAILING, R. ¢ Andante religi S m 
—— , | HURE, J.—La Technique de lorgue 
ema MALEINGRAL, P. pe.—Suit 
S M ROPARTZ, J. GU Introduction et Allegro Mo« 
; s ae Rhaps e sur 2 Noel 
ARNOLD & SONS, —— Trois Méditati : ; 
GILTSPUR STREET, LONDON, E.t | SAINT-SAENS, C.—Op. 157. 3rd Fanta i ‘ 
| All the above prices ar ect to an increase of 40 
lelegraphic Address lelep ——— 
I I City 5240 ( \ Lonpox : NOVELLO ). AND COMPANY, I 
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CHAPPELL & CO.’S 
STANDARD OPERATIC AND CHORAL WORKS, 


Messrs. CHAPPELL & Co., LTp., beg to draw the attention of Choral Societies, &c., to the undermentioned 
Standard Works, which are now in great demand with the resumption of performances by Choral ang 
Dramatic Societies 


CONCERT VERSION 


MERRIE ENGLAND 


By EDWARD GERMAN. 





SCOTTISH RHAPSODY. 


THE wa DDING OF SHON MACLEAN 


AND ORCHESTRA 
By HUBERT BATH. 


FAUST 


By ba GOUNOD. 


THE 


HORUS, SOLI 





{ Rl ES 
FULL PARTICULARS WILL BE 


CHAPPELL & CO., 


SENT ON 


LTD.., 50, 


MARTYR 
By ARTHUR 


CONCERT VERSION 


TOM JONE 


COMIC OPERA 
By EDWARD GERMAN. 
CONCERT SELECTION 
A PRINCESS OF KENSINGTON 
COMIC OPERA 
By EDWARD GERMAN. 
LOOK AT THE CLOCK 
By HUBERT BATH. 


OF ANTIOCH 
SULLIVAN. 


‘—- AneemewEs se 
iN: RCHESTRA 


APPLICATION TO 
NEw 


Boxp Street, Lonpon, W.1 


/UST PUBLISHED. 


TWENTY 


FOR 


SHORT AND EASY PIECES 


— 


ORGAN 


VARIOUS c OMPOS ERS. 


SET 


SHILLINGS AND SIXPENCE. Ci 


PRICE, PAPER CovER, Two 





tr. MELOD\ 
2. MAESTOSO 
AVE MARIA 

4. INTERLUDE 

5. INTERMEZZO 

6. POSTLUDE 

7. SURSUM CORDA : eae 
8. LIEDER OHNE WORTE 22 
9. ANDANTE 

10 DUETTINO IN G 

11. CAVATINA 

12, MONOLOGUE No. 5; 

13. MELODY IN F 
i4. DREAMING 

15 THE POET SPEAKS 

16. SOFT VOLUNTARY 
17, MENUETTO 
18 ASPIRATION 


19. SKETCH IN C MINOR 


ITI. 


OTH, Four SHILLINGs. 


CONTENTS. 


A. HERBERT BREWER 
GEORGE CALKIN 
EDWARD T. CuHIpP 
Percy E. FLETCHER 
ALAN GRAY 

ALEX. GUILMAN1 
Joun IRELAND 
lf. MENDELSSOHN-BARTHOLDY 
GUSTAV MERKEL 
ERNEST NEWTON 
JoacuImM RarFt 

J. RHEINBERGER 
ANTON RUBINSTEIN 
SCHUMANN 

. SCHUMANN 

B. LUARD-SELBY 
BERTHOLD Tours 
Joun E. West 
Joun E. WEs1 














20. ANDANTE CON MOTO W. G. Woop 
Lonpon: NOVELLO AND COMPANY, Limirev. 
Nove Comrany, Limi Novello Works, Soho, and published at 160, Wardour St reet, Soho, W. 1. 
MAR Ha Kr AND ( Lrp., Paternoster Row, F.C. 4. Wednesda uy, October 1, 1919. 
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